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Trend Report 


THE CASE METHOD IN SOCIOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION: 
New Theoretical and Methodological Issues 


Jacques Hamel 


This issue of Current Sociology is devoted to the case method in 
sociology and, more generally, in the social sciences. Depending on the 
various national or theoretical traditions in these fields, the case method 
may also be called “case study”, “monographic study” or “monographic 
approach”. Even when the term “case study” is chosen, this may assume 
very different and, indeed, conflicting meanings. The varied meanings 
attributed to this term are, moreover, very well described in the article 
by Jennifer Platt published in this issue. 

The origin of the term “case study” is similar to that of “case history” 
in clinical studies such as psychology or medicine. The case method in 
sociology, whether it is called “case study” or “monographic study”, 
proves in fact to be a study of particular cases for the purposes of a 
sociological study. This constitutes undoubtedly the first characteristic 
of the case method: the study of one or more particular cases. This 
study is conducted, moreover, with “a concern for totalization as regards 
the observation, reconstitution and analysis of the cases involved” as 
Francoise Zonabend says further on in this issue. In this sense, the 
case method is an in-depth study of the case in question, so much so 
that depth of study constitutes a second characteristic of this method. 

But is it in fact a method? Is the case study a method or an approach, 
in the sense in which, in the French sociological tradition, such a 
study is simply known as a “monographic approach”? For the case 
study immediately mobilizes various methods such as the interview, 
participant observation, and field work, so as to reconstitute and analyse 
the case in question from a sociological point of view. Thus, it is 
probably more appropriate to define the case study as an approach, 
although the term “case method” does suggest that it is a method. 

If the case study is an approach, it is animated by the objective of 
establishing a sociological study on the basis of one case. This raises 
the formidable problem of defining what this objective really is. What 
are the sociologists trying to explain? Whether it is through the study 
of one case or more does not matter. For the moment, there is no 
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Satisfactory reply to this question, so greatly do the definitions of 
the aim of sociology differ depending on the theoretical perspectives 
held. Sociology may aim at the’ study of “interactions between indi- 
viduals”, “collective actions” and “social structures” and this list is far 
from exhaustive. What then is the aim of the case study under such 
conditions? The debate around the case study, mentioned by Jennifer 
Platt and Françoise Zonabend, nonetheless allows a distinction in the 
use of this approach between sociology and anthropology. First, the case 
study in sociology must certainly not be confused with the monograph 
as conceived by folklore anthropology. In this field, it is essentially a 
question of describing the habitat and customs of an exotic society in 
- the form of monographs on villages chosen either by chance or for 
convenience. Monographs on such villages seem to be undertaken, 
moreover, without any concern for the representativeness of these 
villages or the generalizable value of the findings emerging from 
their study. 

The aim of the monographic approach in sociology, on the other hand, 
is to highlight the characteristics of the social relations constituting 
a group, an institution or a physical place such as a village. In 
this perspective, the village or institution is considered as a sort of 
microcosm which enables the researcher to identify the characteristics 
of the social relations. If the case — village, institution, etc. — has been 
carefully defined methodologically, it is henceforth possible to infer 
that the characteristics revealed from the case are applicable to society 
at large. 

The qualities of the case method from this point of view were mainly 
defined in sociology in the works of the Chicago School, the first 
centre for qualitative methodology in the United States. These qualities 
were challenged following the rapid expansion of quantitative methods 
in American sociology, as everywhere else. The successes of these 
methods gave rise to new definitions of objectivity, representativeness, 
reliability and validity of explanation based, of course, on the quality of 
the statistics underpinning these quantitative methods. The gains made 
by these methods with regard to methodological rigour would naturally 
permit their generalization to the field of sociology to the point of 
discrediting qualitative methods, especially the case method, and the 
definitions that the latter attributed to the objectivity, representativeness, 
reliability and validity of the explanation. 

The debate concerning methods in sociology has been a failure. Many 
authors have pointed this out and others are still doing so today, notably 
Platt and Zonabend in these pages. The aim of the present issue is 
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precisely to reopen the debates concerning the case method in sociology 
and to address anew the well-known problems linked to objectivity, 
representativeness, validity, etc. These do not merely concern the case 
method but the whole range of qualitative methods and, by definition, 
this issue should therefore interest all sociologists who favour these 
methods. 

In a more general way, it should attract sociologists who are interested 
in problems of sociological methodology. The content of the articles, as 
well as the organization of this issue, lend themselves to this purpose. 
Indeed, the articles successively address the problems recognized in 
the case method, beginning with its very definition. In the opening 
article, Jennifer Platt carefully traces the genealogy of the term “case 
study”, the different meanings that have been attributed to it within 
American sociology. The article also attempts to explain the fortunes 
and misfortunes experienced by the case method within this sociological 
tradition, linked, according to the author, to the historical and institu- 
tional conditions that have marked the development of sociology in the 
United States. 

The text by Francoise Zonabend also constitutes an overall picture of 
the “case method” in France and, more generally, in Europe. On that 
continent, the term “monographic approach” is favoured and marks a 
long tradition of work and research in sociology and anthropology of 
which Zonabend gives an excellent summary. The Le Play School -is 
mentioned, in particular, as well as the critiques levelled against it. The 
author focuses mainly on the problems of representativeness and objec- 
tivity, which she poses in new and fruitful terms and according to highly 
provocative formulae. For example, speaking of objectivity which the 
case method is supposed to lack, Zonabend states unhesitatingly: “Let us 
realize that the strictest objectivity necessarily comes by way of the most 
intrepid subjectivity”. Nicole Ramognino obviously shares this view. 
In any case, the “intrepidity” mentioned by Zonabend characterizes 
sociologists as soon as they observe “social reality” and they cannot 
escape this. Ramognino’s comments are intended precisely to give a 
clearer definition of this intrepidity, related (1) to the observer—observed 
relationship, (2) to the ontological postulates adopted, implicitly or 
explicitly by the observer, in this case the sociologist, as to what 
society is; and (3) to the epistemic forms present in the observation, 
that of the observed and of the observer. Ramognino proposes a fairly 
intrepid reflexion on these points since she immediately rejects the 
most classical oppositions of sociology, “objectivity vs subjectivity”, 
“material vs ideal”, “singular vs general”. Without proposing to bring 
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sociology back to its beginnings, she nonetheless advocates philosophi- 
cal reflexion should be initiated from the very start of any sociological 
study that entails “observation”, no matter whether it takes the form of 
participant observation or a reconstruction on the basis of data. 

The problems addressed in this article are echoed in that by Randall 
Collins who further outlines the differences between his position and 
that of Anthony Giddens (Giddens, 1984: 139-145) on the famous 
distinction or opposition between micro- and macro-sociology. This 
point is of prime concern for the case method since the latter is 
considered to be micro-sociological study par excellence. This means, 
moreover, that any study conducted according to the case method has 
apparently only microscopic scope, related to the chosen case. Thus, 
such a microscopic study would go against the thrust of sociological 
study properly so-called since the latter, as it is generally understood, 
is — and must be — situated at the macroscopic level. 

The emphasis placed on the macroscopic (the “collective” or “struc- 
ture”) rather than on the social actor (or agent) is in no way due to 
the requirements of sociological theory itself. In his provocative and 
forceful text, Collins argues that “structure” has been given priority 
by American and Anglo-Saxon sociology for (political) reasons which 
determined the definition of the objects of study within these circles 
during the 1960s. The enthusiasm generated by the hippie movement, 
the opposition to the Vietnam War, the LSD craze, etc. gave rise, within 
the sociological tradition, to an extremely romantic idea, in Collins’ 
view, of social change at the level of social movements, groups, and 
collectivities; i.e. on a macroscopic scale. 

If the interest (in. all its shades of meaning) of sociologists in 
relation to these social movements explains the emphasis placed on 
(macro) “structure”, it must be acknowledged that this is the result of 
a specific society and its history: the American empire of the 1960s. It 
is not certain, moreover, for Collins, that the social change so ardently 
desired actually stemmed from these movements: yesterday’s hippies 
have become today’s businessmen — just as conservative, moreover, as 
those they formerly denounced. 

The famous macro-micro conflict in sociology has thus been related 
to a strictly political, if not ideological terrain. The return to micro- 
sociology advocated by Collins and, in this connection, the rediscovery 
of the works of ethnomethodology and interactionism are based firmly 
on this terrain, which may give food for thought. For while we must 
not be so romantic as to think that the discussion surrounding this 
conflict can be conducted independently of all political and ideological 
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considerations, it should at least also focus on the theoretical and 
methodological problems assumed by the return to micro-sociology. For 
the latter cannot be simply a rejection of the macroscopic in sociology. 
This return implies that the problems related to the micro-sociological 
be squarely faced, beginning with the problem of the definition of the 
status of singularity in sociology. 

Jacques Hamel’s text deals precisely with the status of singularity in 
sociology. What is the value of one case (an individual, for example) for 
the purposes of a'study in sociology? To put it provocatively, one may 
reasonably think that any sociological study is constructed at the case 
level or, more precisely, at the /ocal level in order to arrive at the global 
level of society. In this sense, the problem of the number of cases is 
secondary. Moreover, the latter must be determined in terms of the 
object of the study: a local case may thus quite possibly suffice to attain 
the global. The-author deals at length, moreover, with the definition of 
these vague notions of local and global and the way in which they can 
be articulated to give a precise definition of sociological explanation by 
means of the case method. The discussion is initiated in this article in the 
light'of the recent developments in the philosophy of science, especially 
with regard to qualitative knowledge in these fields, and in mathematics 
where René Thom’s “catastrophe theory”, in spite of its popularity and 
exaggerations, ensures a first definition of this move from the local to 
the global in the sciences, and‘thus, in the social sciences. This move 
may be determined in the form either of a deductive process or of an 
inductive ‘one; the two, in the author’s view, must be differentiated 
particularly when it is a question of defining the status attributed to 
singularity in sociology. 

On this point, Hamel’s text ends where Robert K. Yin’s article begins. 
The latter, in trying to define the qualities of the case method in 
evaluative research, identifies its usefulness in processes aiming either 
to test a perfectly constituted theory or to constitute rigorously a roughly 
defined theory. In this sense, Yin’s comments concern the definition 
of the case method as a methodological tool in the field of evaluative 
research, distinguishing between these two aspects. Throughout his text, 
moreover, the author describes the various developments of evaluative 
research in the United States, often due to the setting up of field research 
financed by the American government, the results and repercussions of 
which had to be demonstrated. 

The emphasis on the importance of these sponsored projects aims 
mainly to show how the case method, under such circumstances, must 
immediately assume a practical importance in evaluative research. The 
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case method differs in this respect from other qualitative methods such 
as the ethnographic approach and grounded theory, as well as from the 
quasi-experimental method that Yin is careful to present and ... evaluate. 
As is his usual practice (see Yin, 1984/1989), the distinctions are 
precisely drawn and clearly presented; the practical recommendations 
and refinements which Yin brings to the case method go far beyond 
its use in the field of evaluative research, in which he is, of course, an 
expert. His comments highlight the qualities of this méthodological tool, 
the case study, in sociological studies in.general, as long as the purpose 
for which it is used is clearly stated: to test or constitute a theory. 

The case method is an integral part, in any case, of a theory in action, 
_ and so it does not only give rise to a pure description of “reality”. Such 
a description is nonetheless established within what may be called a 
“descriptive theory” that is necessary for any explanation in sociology. 
If description constitutes the essential basis of all theories in sociology, 
we must admit that it has received little attention in this respect until 
quite recently. The title of Louis Quéré’s article is perfectly accurate 
in this respect. Sociology is now taking a descriptive turn. Examining 
at some length the ethnographic approach (whose advances are now 
marked by the ethnography of scientific work favoured by authors 
such as Bruno Latour), description as “radical inquiry”, the positions 
adopted by ethnomethodology and his own critique of them, Quéré 
shows how description cannot be considered as, or even reduced 
to, an understanding of reality established outside all meanings, in 
particular those “of the objective and effective beings of practice” 
and those linked to the “cognitive method of their description”. Their 
meanings are wholly constitutive and indissociable. Quéré’s point of 
view undoubtedly corresponds with that of Ramognino concerning 
observation. 

Such agreement is no surprise. If, indeed, Ramognino has accurately 
pointed out that observation, performing a major role in the case method, 
brings into play the different epistemic (or cognitive) forms represented 
by the meanings of the observed and the observers, the latter must 
therefore necessarily be present in the description of reality (or practice) 
given by the observer. This raises the formidable problem of the objec- 
tification of these meanings in order to attain a scientific explanation, 
if indeed this is thought to be possible in sociology. Quéré emphasizes 
the failure of ethnomethodology and the ethnographic approach to solve 
this problem. Preliminary replies are offered by these two authors, in 
spite of their different vocabularies. Ramognino stresses, for example, 
that the observer’s meanings fit into an epistemic form from which 
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emerge a découpage, a study and a “theory” of reality in the form of 
an observation. The latter does not therefore obey the meanings of the 
observed themselves although they proceed from this epistemic form. 
Would the objectification of the meaning thus depend on specifying 
the move from one epistemic form to the other? The description is in 
this sense reflexive and thus, in Quéré’s view, there exists no pure and 
simple description. 

The case method, in this perspective, embodies undoubted theoretical 
and methodological qualities. Is it not indeed the descriptive study par 
excellence? It is certainly the approach in which the specifying of this 
move from one epistemic form to another is ensured under ideal con- 
ditions, because of the depth of the description which characterizes this 
method. The depth and care given the description permit the researcher 
to grasp in the act the move from one epistemic form to the other implied 
by sociological explanation. In this sense, the case method may thus be 
considered as a cornerstone of the new theoretical and methodological 
strategies for sociology. 

This issue includes a thematic bibliography on the case method 
compiled by Stéphane Dufour and Dominic Fortin. For this purpose, 
they have consulted the principal indexes of the social sciences as well 
as computerized data banks such as Sociofile. In this way they were 
able to review the works and research projects conducted internationally 
on the case method. The bibliography presented here is not, however, 
merely a list of works, books and articles which came to their attention 
as a result of their preliminary research. They carefully went through 
most of the literature listed on the subject to extract the titles which, 
in their view, offered texts directly related to the theme and of a 
high standard from a theoretical and methodological point of view. 
This was no small task. In the course of their wide-ranging research, 
the authors of the bibliography were able to identify the classical or 
well-known works, whose contents they summarize in short abstracts. 
This bibliography thus constitutes a guide for anyone who wishes to 
know the state of international research concerning the case method. It 
is complemented by a second bibliography, listing the works cited in the 
articles comprising this issue. 


POUR INTRODUIRE: 
De nouveaux enjeux théoriques et méthodologiques 


Jacques Hamel 


Ce numéro de Current Sociology est consacré à la méthode de cas 
en sociologie et, de façon générale, en sciences sociales. Suivant 
les diverses traditions, nationales ou théoriques, en ces domaines, 
la méthode de cas peut être aussi appelée “étude de cas”, “étude 
monographique”? ou “approche monographique”. Même quand l’ex- 
pression “étude de cas” est privilégiée, celle-ci peut revêtir des sens 
extrêmement différents, voire opposés. Les aventures du sens attribué 
à cette expression sont d’ailleurs fort bien relatées dans l’article de 
Jennifer Platt publié dans ce numéro. 

L'origine première du terme “étude de cas” se rattache à celui 
d’“histoire de cas”, surtout connu dans les études cliniques que sont, 
par exemple, la psychologie ou la médecine. La méthode de cas, en 
sociologie, qu’elle soit appelée au demeurant “étude de cas” ou “étude 
monographique”, s’avére effectivement une étude de cas particuliers 
pour les fins d’une étude sociologique. Ceci constitue sans contredit 
le premier trait caractérisant la méthode de cas: l’étude d’un ou de cas 
particuliers. Cette.étude est par ailleurs menée avec “un souci de totali- 
sation au niveau de l’observation, de la reconstitution et de l’analyse des 
cas abordés” suivant les propos de Françoise Zonabend présentés un peu 
plus loin dans ce numéro. En ce sens, la méthode de cas est une étude 
en profondeur du cas considéré, au point où cette profondeur de l’étude 
constitue une autre caractéristique de cette méthode. 

Mais, au fait, s’agit-il d’une méthode? L’étude de cas est-elle 
une méthode ou une approche, au sens où, dans la tradition 
sociologique française, pareille étude est bel et bien appelée “approche 
monographique”? Car l’étude de cas mobilise d’entrée de jeu diverses 
. méthodes — telles que l’entrevue, l’observation participante, l’enquête de 
terrain — afin de reconstituer et d’analyser le cas abordé d’un point de 
vue sociologique. De ce fait, il convient donc mieux de définir l’étude de 
cas comme approche bien que le terme “méthode de cas” invite à penser 
qu'il s’agit d’une méthode. 
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Si l’étude de cas est une approche, celle-ci est, animée par la visée 
d’établir une étude sociologique à partir d’un cas. Ceci pose le problème 
redoutable de définir ce qu'est vraiment cette visée. Que cherche a 
expliquer les sociologues? Que ce soit par l’étude d’un cas ou de 
plusieurs importe peu. Pour Vheure, il n’existe pas une réponse 
satisfaisante à cette question, tellement la visée de la sociologie 
est définie différemment suivant les perspectives théoriques présentes 
dans ce domaine. La sociologie peut viser l’étude des “interactions 
entre individus”, des “actions collectives”, des “structures sociales” et 
énumération est ici loin d’être complète. Que peut donc viser l’étude 
de cas en pareilles conditions? Le débat autour de l’étude de cas, évoqué 
par J. Platt et F. Zonabend, permet néanmoins de distinguer l’usage de 
cette approche en sociologie par rapport à l'anthropologie. En premier 
lieu, 1’étude de cas en sociologie ne doit certainement pas être confondue 
à la monographie telle que conçue en anthropologie du folklore. En ce 
domaine, il s’agit, pour l’essentiel, de décrire l’habitat, les us et coutumes 
d’une société exotique sous forme de monographies de villages dont le 
choix relève du hasard ou de la commodité. La monographie de ces 
villages semble d’ailleurs être faite en l’absence de toutes considérations 
quant à la représentativité de ces villages et quant à la valeur de généralité 
des résultats acquis de leur étude monographique. 

L'approche monographique en sociologie vise, elle, à mettre en 
évidence les caractéristiques des rapports sociaux constitutifs d’un 
groupe, d’une institution ou d’un lieu physique comme un village. 
Dans cette perspective, le village ou l'institution est considérée comme 
une espèce de microcosme permettant d’atteindre aux caractéristiques 
des rapports sociaux. Si le cas — village, institution, etc. — a été 
judicieusement déterminé sur le plan méthodologique, il est dès lors 
permis d’inférer que les caractéristiques mises en évidence à partir du 
cas valent à l’échelle de la société. 

Les qualités de la méthode de cas de ce point de vue ont été surtout 
définies en sociologie dans les travaux de l'École de Chicago, premier 
haut lieu de la méthodologie qualitative aux Etats-Unis. Ces qualités ont 
été mises en cause au gré de l’essor rapide des méthodes -quantitatives 
dans la sociologie américaine, comme partout ailleurs. Les succès 
connus par ces méthodes ont donné lieu à de nouvelles. définitions 
de l’objectivité, de la représentativité, de la valeur de généralité et 
de la validité de l’explication dont la teneur est évidemment dans 
l’ordre de la statistique fondant ces méthodes quantitatives. Les gains 
marqués par ces méthodes sur le plan de la rigueur méthodologique 
vont naturellement permettre leur généralisation dans le domaine 
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de la sociologie au point de discréditer les méthodes qualitatives, 
particulièrement la méthode de cas, et les définitions que celle-ci 
attribuait à l’objectivité, à la représentativité, à la valeur de généralité 
_ et à la validité de l’explication. 

Le débat sur les méthodes en sociologie a été manqué. De nombreux 
auteurs l’ont souligné et d’autres le rappellent encore aujourd’hui, 
notamment ici J. Platt et F. Zonabend. Le présent numéro a précisément 
pour objectif de reprendre les débats à propos de la méthode de cas en 
sociologie et d’aborder, à nouveaux frais, les fameux problèmes liés à 
l’objectivité, la représentativité, la valeur de généralité, etc. Ceux-ci ne 
concernent pas d’ailleurs que la méthode de cas mais l’ensemble des 
méthodes qualitatives et, de par sa définition, ce numéro devrait donc 
intéresser tous les sociologues privilégiant ces méthodes. 

De façon plus générale, il devrait rejoindre les sociologues qui portent 
attention aux problèmes de la méthodologie sociologique. La teneur des 
articles, de même que l’organisation du présent numéro, prêtent à cette 
intention. En effet, les articles abordent, dans l’ordre, les problèmes 
reconnus à la méthode de cas, à commencer par sa définition même. En 
ouverture du numéro, Jennifer Platt dresse minutieusement la généalogie 
du terme “case study”, des divers sens qui lui ont été attribués au sein 
de la sociologie américaine. L’article apporte, de surcroit, diverses 
explications à propos des heurs et malheurs connus par la méthode de 
cas dans cette tradition sociologique, liés, selon l’auteur, aux conditions 
historiques et institutionnelles qui ont marqué le développement de la 
sociologie aux États-Unis. 

Le texte de Françoise Zonabend constitue aussi un portrait d’ensem- 
ble de la “méthode de cas” en France et, plus généralement, en Europe. 
Sur ce continent, le terme “approche monographique” est préconisé et 
marque une longue tradition de travaux et de recherches en sociologie 
et en anthropologie que F. Zonabend résume fort bien. L'École de Le 
Play est particulièrement évoquée, de même que les critiques dont elle 
a été l’objet. L’auteur s’attarde principalement aux problèmes de la 
représentativité et de l’objectivité, qu’elle pose dans des termes neufs 
et féconds et selon des formules pour le moins provocantes. À propos, 
par exemple, de l’objectivité, dont serait dépourvue la méthode de cas, 
F. Zonabend proclame sans hésitation: “Sachons que l’objectivité la plus 
stricte passe nécessairement par la subjectivité la plus intrépide”. 

Nicole Ramognino partage sans aucun doute cette perspective, pour 
ne pas dire cette invitation. Car, de toute manière, l’“intrépidité” 
évoquée par F. Zonabend se manifeste chez les sociologues dès l’ob- 
servation de la “réalité sociale” et ceux-ci ne sauraient y échapper. 
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Les propos de N. Ramognino visent précisément 4 mieux définir cette 
intrépidité, liée (1) au rapport. observateur—observé; (2) aux postulats 
ontologiques adoptés, implicitement ou explicitement, par l’observateur, 
sociologue en l’occurrence, quant à ce qu'est la société; et (3) aux 
formes épistémiques en présence dans l’observation, celle de l’observé 
et celle de l’observateur. N. Ramognino propose une réflexion pour.le 
moins intrépide sur ces points puisqu'elle récuse, d’entrée de jeu, les 
oppositions les plus classiques de la sociologie, à savoir “objectivité vs 
subjectivité”, “matériel vs idéel”, “singulier vs général”. Sans proposer 
de ramener la sociologie à son début, elle préconise néanmoins qu’une 
réflexion épistémologique s’amorce dès le point de départ de toute étude 
sociologique qu’est “observation”, peu importe qu’elle prenne la forme 
d’une observation participante ou d’une reconstitution au moyen d’une 
base de données. 

Les problèmes abordés dans cet article trouvent un écho dans le 
texte de Randall Collins. En effet, celui-ci poursuit ici le débat qui 
l’oppose à Anthony Giddens (Giddens, 1984: 139-145) à propos de 
la fameuse distinction, voire de l’opposition, entre le micro- et le 
macro-sociologique. Ce point concerne au premier chef la méthode de 
cas puisque celle-ci est considérée comme l’étude micro-sociologique 
par excellence. Ceci fait d’ailleurs en sorte que toute étude faite selon la 
méthode de cas ne revêt, semble-t-il, qu’une portée microscopique, liée 
au cas privilégié. De telle manière, pareille étude microscopique irait à 
l'encontre de l’étude sociologique proprement dite puisque la portée de 
celle-ci, suivant ce qui est communément admis, relève et doit relever 
de l’échelle macroscopique. 

L'accent mis sur le macroscopique (le “collectif” ou la “struc- 
ture”) plutôt que sur l’acteur (ou l’agent) social n’est aucunement 
dû aux exigences de la théorie sociologique elle-même. Dans son 
texte, provoquant et percutant, R. Collins démontre, en effet, que la 
“structure” a été mise au premier rang de la sociologie américaine et 
anglo-saxonne en raison des motifs (politiques) qui ont présidé à la 
définition des objets d’étude en leur sein à l’époque des années 1960. 
L’engouement provoqué par le mouvement hippie, les contestations de 
la guerre au Vietnam, la vogue du LSD, etc. a donné lieu, dans cette 
tradition sociologique, à une idée extrêmement romantique, aux yeux 
de Collins, que le changement social ne s’opére qu’à l’échelle des 
mouvements sociaux, des groupes, des collectivités; donc, à une échelle 
macroscopique. 

Si l'intérêt (pouvant être compris dans tous ses sens) des sociologues 
envers ces mouvements sociaux explique l’accent mis sur la “structure”, 
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il faut bien reconnaître que ceci est le fait d’une société et de son 
histoire: l’empire américain des années 1960. Il n’est d’ailleurs pas 
sûr, pour Collins, que le changement social tant souhaité ait émané de 
ces mouvements: les hippies d’hier sont devenus les hommes d’affaires 
d’aujourd’hui; aussi conservateurs, au demeurant, que ceux qu'ils ont 
naguère dénoncés. 

La fameuse opposition macro-micro en sociologie a donc été mise 
en rapport avec un terrain proprement politique, voire idéologique. Le 
retour au micro-sociologique préconisé par Collins et, à cet effet, la 
redécouverte des travaux de l’ethnométhodologie et de l’interactionisme 
se situent d’emblée sur ce terrain. Ce qui peut laisser songeur. Car si l’on 
ne doit pas être romantique au point de penser que la discussion autour 
de cette opposition peut s’engager ‘en dehors de tous enjeux politiques 
et idéologiques, il serait pour le moins opportun que cette discussion 
porte aussi sur les problèmes et enjeux théoriques et méthodologiques 
que suppose le retour au micro-sociologique. Car celui-ci ne saurait être 
simplement un rejet du macroscopique en sociologie. Ce retour implique 
que soient dûment abordés les problèmes liés au micro-sociologique, à 
commencer par le problème de la définition du statut de la singularité 
en sociologie. 

Le texte de Jacques Hamel traite précisément du statut de la singularité 
en sociologie. Que vaut, en effet, un cas (un individu par exemple) pour 
les fins d’une étude en sociologie? En des termes provocants, il est 
fondé de penser que toute étude sociologique s’édifie à l’échelle de cas 
ou, plus précisément, à l’échelle locale en vue d’atteindre à l'échelle 
globale de la société. En ce sens, le problème du nombre de cas vient 
en deuxième lieu. Celui-ci doit, de surcroît, être déterminé en fonction 
de l’objet de l'étude et, ainsi, il est possible qu’un cas local puisse suffire 
pour atteindre au global. L'auteur s’attarde d’ailleurs à la définition de 
ces notions vagues que sont le local et le global et à l’articulation qui 
peut en être faite pour définir précisément l’explication sociologique 
par le biais de la méthode de cas. La discussion est entamée dans 
cet article à la lumière des récents développements de l’épistémologie 
des sciences, particulièrement de la connaissance qualitative en ces 
domaines, et des mathématiques dont la “théorie des catastrophes” de 
René Thom, malgré sa vogue et ses exagérations, assure une première 
définition de ce passage du local au global en sciences et, donc, dans les 
sciences sociales. Ce passage peut être déterminé sous la forme d’une 
démarche déductive ou d’une démarche inductive qu’il importe, selon 
l’auteur, de différencier, notamment quand il s’agit de définir le statut 
reconnu à la singularité en sociologie. 
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Sur ce point, le texte de J. Hamel s’arréte là où débute l’article de. 
Robert K. Yin. Ce dernier, s’efforgant de déterminer les qualités de la 
méthode de cas dans la recherche évaluative, distingue ]’usage qu’il est 
possible d’en faire au sein de démarches visant soit à vérifier une théorie 
parfaitement constituée, soit 4 constituer rigoureusement une théorie 
définie de façon première. En ce sens, les propos de R. Yin concernent 
la définition de la méthode de cas en tant qu’outil méthodologique 
dans le domaine de la recherche évaluative, différencié sous ces deux 
aspects. L’auteur relate d’ailleurs, tout au long de son texte. les divers 
développements de la recherche évaluative aux Etats-Unis, redevables 
en maintes occasions à la mise sur pied de recherches et d’enquétes sur 
le terrain financées par le gouvernement américain et dont les résultats 
et les répercussions devaient étre démontrés. 

Le rappel de l’importance de ces commandites vise surtout à 
montrer combien la méthode de cas doit en pareilles circonstances 
immédiatement revêtir une portée pratique dans la recherche évaluative. 
La méthode de cas est, 4 cet égard, distinguée d’autres méthodes 
qualitatives, telles l’approche ethnographique et la “grounded theory”, 
de méme que de la méthode quasi expérimentale que Yin prend 
soin de présenter et ... d’évaluer. Comme à son habitude (voir Yin, 
1984/1989), les distinctions sont faites avec nuances et présentées de 
façon éminemment pédagogique. A telle enseigne, les enseignements 
pratiques et les nuances apportées par Yin à propos de la méthode de 
cas débordent largement son usage dans le domaine de la recherche 
évaluative, dont il est un expert par ailleurs. Ses propos font bien voir 
les qualités de cet outil méthodologique qu’est la méthode de cas dans les 
études sociologiques de façon générale, pour autant que soit explicitée 
la visée poursuivie par son usage: vérifier ou constituer une théorie. 

La méthode de cas est partie prenante, dans tous les cas, d’une théorie 
en acte. De ce fait, elle ne donne pas lieu qu’à une pure description de 
la “réalité”. La description de celle-ci y est pourtant établie au sein de 
ce qu’il est permis d’appeler une “théorie descriptive” nécessaire à toute 
explication en sociologie. Si la description constitue le point d’appui 
obligé de toutes théories en sociologie, il faut bien reconnaître qu’elle a 
été l’objet de peu d’attention en ce domaine, si ce n’est que récemment. 
Le titre de l’article de Louis Quéré est parfaitement juste à cet égard. 
La sociologie prend actuellement un tournant descriptif. S’attardant 
à l’approche ethnographique (dont les avancées sont présentement 
marquées par l’ethnographie du travail scientifique privilégiée par 
des auteurs comme Bruno Latour), à la description comme “enquête 
radicale” et aux positions de l’ethnométhodologie et suite à la critique 
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qu’il en fait, Quéré montre combien la description ne peut pas être 
envisagée, voire réduite, à une saisie de la réalité établie en dehors 
de toutes significations, en l'occurrence celles “des êtres objectifs et 
effectifs de la pratique” et celles liées au “mode cognitif de leur 
description”. Les significations en sont constitutives de façon intégrale 
et indissociable. Ce point de vue de L. Quéré s’accorde sans contredit 
avec celui de Ramognino à propos de l’observation. 

Pareille harmonie n’étonne pas. Si, en effet, Ramognino a parfaite- 
ment soulevé le fait que l’observation, intervenant de façon privilégiée 
dans la méthode de cas, met en jeu les différentes formes épistémiques 
(ou cognitives) que sont les significations des observés et des 
observateurs, il en découle forcément que celles-ci sont présentes 
dans la description de la réalité (ou de la pratique) faite par l'observateur. 
Ceci pose dès lors le problème redoutable de l’objectivation de ces 
significations en vue d’atteindre à une explication scientifique, Si 
tant est qu’elle soit reconnue possible en sociologie. Quéré souligne 
dans son article les échecs de l’ethnométhodologie et de l’approche 
ethnographique pour résoudre ce problème. De premières réponses 
y sont apportées par ces deux auteurs, en dépit de vocabulaires 
différents. Ramognino souligne, par exemple, que les significations 
de l'observateur s’insèrent dans une forme épistémique de laquelle 
découlent un découpage, une étude et une “théorie” de la réalité sous 
forme d’une observation. Celle-ci n’obéit donc pas, de ce fait, aux 
significations des observés eux-mêmes bien qu’elles procèdent de cette 
forme épistémique. L’objectivation de ces significations tiendrait-elle 
alors dans l’explicitation du passage d’une forme épistémique à l’autre? 
La description est, en ce sens, réflexive et, donc, il n'existe pas de 
description pure et simple suivant les propos de Quéré. 

La méthode de cas recèle dans cette perspective des qualités 
théoriques et méthodologiques indéniables. Car, en effet, n’est-elle 
pas l’étude descriptive par excellence? Elle est sans nul doute l’approche 
où l’explicitation de ce passage d’une forme épistémique à une autre 
est assurée dans des conditions idéales, dues à la profondeur de la 
description caractérisant cette méthode. La profondeur et la minutie 
apportées à la description permettent justement de saisir en acte le pas- 
sage d’une forme épistémique à l’autre impliqué dans la détermination de 
l'explication sociologique. La méthode de cas peut donc être considérée, 
en ce sens, comme une pierre angulaire des nouveaux enjeux théoriques 
et méthodologiques de la sociologie. 

Ce numéro consacré à la méthode de cas comporte une bibliographie 
thématique sur ce sujet, due aux soins de Stéphane Dufour et Dominic 
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Fortin. Ces derniers ont inventorié à cette fin les principaux index des 
sciences sociales, de méme que les banques de données informatisées 
telles Sociofile. Par ces moyens, ils ont pu passer en revue les travaux 
et recherches menés sur la méthode de cas à l’échelle internationale. 
La bibliographie présentée ici n’est cependant pas la longue liste des 
ouvrages (livres et articles) vers lesquels leur attention a été attirée suite 
à ces premières recherches. Ils ont pris soin de parcourir l’essentiel de 
la littérature repérée sur le sujet pour en tirer les titres offrant, à leurs 
yeux, des écrits directement liés au thème et de haut calibre sur un plan 
théorique et méthodologique. Ceci n’a pas été une mince tâche. Au gré 
de leurs nombreuses recherches, les auteurs de la bibliographie ont pu 
identifier les ouvrages classiques ou réputés, dont ils prennent la peine 
de résumer le contenu par des notices. Cette bibliographie constitue donc 
un guide pour qui veut connaître l’état de la recherche internationale sur 
la méthode de cas. Une bibliographie complémentaire, présentant les 
ouvrages cités dans les articles composant ce numéro, est jointe à la 
première. 


“CASE STUDY” IN AMERICAN 
METHODOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


Jennifer Platt 


The term “case study” has played a variety of roles, changing over time, 
in American methodological discussion. This paper discusses the ways 
in which it has been used, and their relation to research practice. Its 
use has often been imprecise, carrying ideological connotations rather 
than analytical denonation; that does not distinguish it from other terms 
current in methodological discussion. The connotations cannot be fully 
understood without placing it in its context, which we attempt to do. We 
start by outlining the history of the term. 


HISTORY OF THE IDEA OF CASE STUDY 


Frequency of the term “case study” 


A systematic search has been made of the methodological literature for 
references to “case study” method. The sources used include: (i) general 
textbooks on research methods; (ii) monographs on potentially relevant 
methodological topics; (iii) major journals; (iv).any other sources, such 
as books not mainly about method, to which references were found.! A 
broad outline of the findings on the frequency with which it has been 
used is given in Table 1. 

There is a clustering of references in the 1920s and 1930s, when it 
is a near-automatic textbook topic. Some research interest continues 
into the 1940s, most of it connected with Burgess and his associates. 
By the 1950s and 1960s, the discussions are almost entirely confined 
to elementary textbooks; it is clear that the idea is no longer a focus 
of professional interest. Even in textbooks the treatment is -usually 
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Table 1 


Date of 
- Reference made. publication Yes No N! 





(a) Methods textbook references to case study 


up to 1929 
1930-39 
1940-49 
1950-59 
1960-69 
1970-79 1 
1980-89 1 


CU D won En En 


(b) Articles on or monographs treating case study 


up to 1929 J 
1930-39 162 
1940—49 i 112 
1950-59 l 
1960-69 2 
1970-79 3 
1980-89 9 


1 New editions are counted as fresh cases. 

2 Several pieces of work have been included here which described themselves as 
about “life histories” rather than “case studies”, because the issues discussed are 
indistinguishable from those covered under the other head. 


perfunctory, and the orthodoxy has become to treat case studies not 
as a distinct method but merely as an optional part of exploratory 
work in early stages of the complete research process. One might take 
it as symbolic of the complete loss of a tradition from the mainstream 
when Simon (1969: 267) says: “The specific method of the case study 
depends upon the mother wit, common sense and imagination of the 
person doing the case study. The investigator makes up his procedure 
as he goes along ... ” (He then gives: instances only from anthropology 
and market research as examples.) A term which once meant a lot has 
ceased to have any specific meaning, except to a few older writers or 
people who associate themselves strongly with “qualitative” methods. 
There is then a revival of interest more recently, which is discussed 
in detail below. Here we merely draw attention to the fact that five of 
the twelve textbook references in the 1970s, and three of those in the 
1980s, use the term “case study” but in such a limited sense that one 
might question whether it should have been counted. 
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Methods are normally defined in part by contrasting them with alterna- 
tives, and the terms used to describe methods normally appear in sets; 
the conception of a single method cannot be understood in isolation. 
In the prewar period, “case study method” was normally contrasted 
with “statistical method”. (Philip Hauser, a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago in the 1930s, tells how at that time baseball 
sides at the annual faculty-student picnic were chosen to represent 
case study versus statistical method.*) “Statistical method” as a term 
has also vanished from our conceptual repertoire, but that is certainly 
not because people have ceased to use statistics; it seems likely that it 
is because the use of statistics has become so commonplace that it is 
not seen as a distinguishing feature, and so diverse that it can no longer 
be seen as unitary. However, although these terms are no longer used 
there is something very familiar about the broad ideas: it is clearly a 
qualitative/quantitative contrast, nowadays usually referred to as such 
or put in terms of participant observation versus survey method. 

Why has there been this shift, and what does it mean? To answer 
that question, we shall need to look more closely at the history of the 
ideas. It will not be taken for granted that general ideas, terminology 
and practices go together. For a given range of known strategies and 
techniques, conceptual boundaries may be drawn in a variety of ways, 
and shifts in these boundaries may have as much significance as changes 
in the repertoire of strategies and techniques. It is also possible for the 
works referred to as examples to have a rather poor correspondence 
to the normative definitions of the categories they are supposed to 
exemplify. Below we consider both the ea ae literature and 
some key substantive works drawn on in it. 

Historically, the origin of the idea of the case sas seems to have had 
a lot to do with the social worker’s “case history” or “case work”. Data 
from social work case records were used in some the key books of 
the case study tradition (e.g. Thomas and Znaniecki, 1918-20; Thomas, 
1923; Cavan, 1928), and numbers of the early textbook wniters take it 
for granted that the data available for case study use will come from 
social work records (Chapin, 1920; Lundberg, 1929a; Odum and Jocher, 
1929; Spahr and Swenson, 1930; Elmer, 1939). In the earlier part of the 
period empirical research was quite as much associated with social work 
as with sociology; Diner (1975) argues that the social work interests 
of several of the earliest members of the Chicago department were 
important in encouraging empirical work. (See also Deegan, 1988.) The 
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idea of sociologists collecting their own data was quite a novel one, and 
it seems as if the sociologists looked around for whatever was available. 
Issues of Social Forces in 1928, 1929 and 1931 contain papers from the 
Sociology and Social. Work section at the conference of the American 
Sociological Society about ways in which case records may be used by 
sociologists. These matters were also written about from the social work 
side, and at least one such book by a social worker (Sheffield, 1920) was 
referred to respectfully by those concerned with the matter for research 
purposes. These origins, however, cannot account for the ways in which 
the idea was elaborated within sociology. 

Some of the sociological sources have lengthy and sophisticated 
discussions, dealing explicitly with all the major issues; others mention 
the matter only in passing, in a naive or taken-for-granted way. It is 
dangerous to impute the most elaborated conceptions to other writers, 
and we have attempted to avoid this except where it seems necessary to 
understand what is being taken for granted. Bearing this in mind, some 
of the main lines of discussion are traced. 

The idea that a distinguishing feature of the case study is the 
collection of data on many variables for each case, or the placing 
of data on individual cases in a rich context, is common throughout 
up to the 1960s, with no observable trend over time. The idea that a 
key feature is the access to personal meanings given by the method is, 
however, very much concentrated in the period up to the 1930s. The idea 
that a key feature is the intensiveness of the data available on each case, 
fairly common throughout, becomes particularly frequent in the 1960s, 
when it appears in six of the seven sources. Thus there seems to have 
been some movement from the idea that the method gives data of a 
special kind, to the idea that it simply gives a lot of it. How can this 
be accounted for? A closer examination of the instances emphasizing 
personal meanings throws more light on this.’ 

Bogardus (1925: 50) says. that the case study “penetrates the inter- 
esting personal experiences of all the individuals involved; and out of 
these experiences, it arrives at an understanding of the various stimuli 
and responses ... ” and goes on to say that “After personal experiences 
have been fully analysed in terms of meanings, attitudes and values, 
then statistical methods will be of great help” (1925: 52). In his 1926 
book he takes a similar position, saying “Personal experience data ... 
are not conclusions, but are the most important sources for interpreting 
all the other social research data and for the preparation of “findings” 
(1926: 70). 

Holt, in the context of a discussion of case records in relation to 
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religious experience, asserts that “if the commonly accepted survey 
which has been. staged in America had been carried on in Jerusalem 
at the time of the early church, it would never have discovered any 
difference between the Scribes and the Pharisees and the goodly com- 
pany of the Apostles. It would have catalogued them all as church 
members and let them go at that ... for our purpose the supremely 
important material is that which reveals the individual’s attitudes and 
life-purposes ... ” (1926: 228-229). (Note that “survey” here refers 
not to the modern sense of the word but to the demographic, fact 
finding type.) 

Cooley says “We aim to see human life as an actual dramatic activity, 
and to participate also in those mental processes which are a part of 
human function and are accessible to sympathetic observation by the 
aid of gesture and language ... . This is what I understand by case 
study: a direct and all-around study of life-histories, as distinguished 
from the indirect, partial, and somewhat abstract information bearing 
upon such histories with which we often have to be content ... ” 
(1927: 316-317). Cooley’s nephew and disciple Angell, a few years 
later, assumes that data on “interactive behaviour” can only come from 
“sympathetic insight”, which he sees as implying some form of the case 
method (1931: 204). 

Burgess in 1927 says that “The prestige of statistics as the one 
scientific method has naturally often led in sociology … to a naive 
and uncritical application of quantitative measurement ... ” (1927: 
107), and goes on to argue that statistics show correlation rather than 
causation and deal with crude external aspects rather than the inner life; 
the case study does not have these disadvantages, and someone using it 
‘who has a sense for the dramatic and broad sympathies can get beneath 
the surface. In another article, discussing what sociologists would like to 
have in social case records and arguing that social workers should want 
the same, he emphasizes the importance of recording the interview in the 
subject’s own words and says “To enter the interview in the words of the 
person signifies a revolutionary change. It is a change from the interview 
conceived in legal terms to the interview as an opportunity to participate 
in the life history of the person, in his memories, in his hopes, in his 
attitudes, in his own plans, in his philosophy of life ... ? (1928: 527). 

Finally, Thomas and Thomas, while advocating the use of statistics 
where possible, criticize the “premature quantification” of unsuitable 
data (1928: 567) and argue that “even the highly subjective record has 
a value for behaviour study ... if men define situations as real, they are 
real in their consequences” (1928: 572). 
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These examples make it clear that the emphasis on the value of 
the case study for eliciting personal meanings is normally part of an 
antithesis between this method and more quantitative methods which are 
seen as dry, abstract, narrow, and only suitable to elicit a limited range 
of “external” data. To the modern eye, it is striking how far the virtues 
imputed to some sort of semi-structured interviewing resemble those 
now more commonly imputed to participant observation as opposed to 
interviewing; this suggests that those to whom these virtues are most 
important now call “participant observation” what in older terms would 
be a “case study”. Howard Becker provides an interesting example here. 
He is in the direct line of-Chicago succession, and continued to write 
about “case study” when others ceased to, but what he writes more or 
less equates the case study with participant observation (Becker, 1970: 
76), and he is generally regarded as the great apostle of participant 
observation. 

But the “case study” was still written about after the 1930s, and 
“participant observation” in the modern sense did not become institut- 
ionalized as a term until the 1950s (Platt, 1983). Why did the emphasis 
on personal meanings die away? I suggest that this can be understood 
by the antithesis which implies that quantitative methods could not deal 
adequately with meanings. The period was one in which there were 
enormous developments in techniques of attitude measurement and of 
systematic interviewing. By the time that the basic modern techniques of 
coding the answers to open-ended survey questions had been elaborated, 
a stark antithesis between quantitative methods and personal meanings 
could no longer so easily be drawn. The antithesis was also eroded from 
another direction, by developments within case study method. 

It became evident to the proponents of case study method that it 
raised problems of analysis, and work was done on strategies for dealing 
with them. The work done by specialist methodologists (Stouffer and 
Lazarsfeld, 1937; Lazarsfeld and Robinson, 1940) does not seem to have 
been applied, perhaps because it was overtaken by other developments, 
but that done by those with stronger substantive commitments (Angell, 
1931, 1936; Burgess, 1942) was at least applied by themselves. They 
recognized two central problems: how to describe the contents of case 
studies in a sufficiently objective way for the results to be replicable and 
comparable with those of other case studies, and how to generalize from 
case studies to a wider population. 

The answers given to the first problem led inexorably in the direction 
of a convergence with “statistical method”. An article by Ross, clearly 
the heartfelt plea of an experienced consultant social statistician, reveals 
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that he had often been called in to help deal with large masses of 
data on “cases”, collected in such an unstandardized form that “when 
careful tabulation is made, large numbers of these are found to be too 
incomplete to permit inclusion”, and “The very fact of careful distinction 
between cases makes necessary intricate subdivisions of the system of 
classification ... ” so that where information is missing cases cannot be 
adequately classified (1931: 33). Ross’s approach, presumably accept- 
able to those he advised, is to look for ways of classifying cases along a 
variety of dimensions. This is also the strategy used by Burgess (1941), 
since he got judges to score interview material on a set of predetermined 
factors. As Vold in the same journal issue points out, “the logical next 
step would be to make the standardized interview schedule the basis of 
the interview and to treat the resulting information quantitatively and 
statistically” (1941: 374). Lazarsfeld and Robinson take as their problem 
the classification of whole case studies, but propose that this should be 
done by giving numerical values to indicators of the main continuum 
and combining them to make a final score; the only concession to the 
supposed distinctive features of the case study is that it is not seen as 
necessary for the number and type of indicators used for different cases 
to be the same. 

No author succeeded in describing a non-quantitative model of 
analysis sufficiently precisely to provide instructions which could be 
followed. This suggests that it was normal to do it more or less 
impressionistically, although even strongly antiquantitative versions 
such as Bogardus’ tend to introduce quasi-quantitative ideas — “Certain 
undertones come out repeatedly as in an orchestra — and thus we obtain 
understanding ... ” (1926: 199) — when they come to the point on 
reaching conclusions. Sarbin’s work, at the end of the period, provided 
a devastating exposé of the underlying processes likely to have been at 
work when he showed that the data used in making predictions from 
case studies were essentially the same basic general features as those 
used in a regression equation for actuarial prediction, the difference 
being- that in practice those making the case study predictions gave the 
factors empirically inappropriate weights (Sarbin, 1943: 596). (Sarbin 
was a sociologically minded social psychologist whose work was cited 
by sociologists.) 


The problem of generalization 


The use of case studies obviously raises the issue of their generaliz- 
ability. On this there are two strands in the literature, which will be 
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treated separately. The first is the more purely academic, where the issue 

of generalization could be treated as relatively distant and hypothetical; 
the second is the strong tradition of research related to social work and 
-social problems, where there was a highly practical interest generally 
formulated in terms of the possibility of prediction. We look first at the 
more academic work. 

Bogardus here, as elsewhere, provides the most extreme statement, 
saying that in the case study method based on personal experience 
“one case is proportionately as vital as a million — to the extent 
that it brings something new before the mind that may be related to | 
what is already known, and hence may be understood” (1926: 192). 
However, two pages earlier he wrote of the need to reduce experience 
to types. He did not elaborate, so it is not clear what he meant, but in 
raising the general idea of the classification of cases into types as an 
appropriate intellectual strategy he was representative of a recurring 
theme in the literature. In the 1920s this tended to be connected with 
ideas about the identification of causal factors to be incorporated into 
general theories. The emphasis on individual differences is not taken 
to imply that there are no underlying laws, but rather that these can 
only be identified by looking at personal meanings. By some writers 
(Burgess, 1927; Palmer, 1928; Waller, 1934) the case study method is 
even seen as specifically related to a version of natural-scientific modes 
of proceeding: “each case may be assumed tentatively to display the 
common qualities of the species and may be treated as a specimen 
... the beginner in social research ... can conduct his investigation of 
a group ... much as a medical student dissects his cadaver to discover the 
universal, fundamental functions of different parts of the human body” 
(Palmer, 1928: 21). This statement, it must be recalled, is made in the 
context of a textbook emphasizing the method as a mode of teaching. 
Both Palmer, and Burgess writing on the method more generally, go 
on to say that the results of different case studies must be compared 
and special attention given to negative and marginal cases, which are 
“especially valuable inasmuch as they point the way either towards 
new generalizations or toward more adequate descriptions of previous 
ones.” A negative case “creates a new problem which must be solved 
by further research, and usually results in a more accurate definition of 
a concept or a statement of some scientific law”, while a marginal case 
“accentuates the identifying marks of the previous cases and leads to 
a refinement of class definitions” (Palmer, 1928: 22). The emphasis is 
clearly on classification as the crucial intellectual activity and product, 
with the implication that when cases have been correctly classified 
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laws covering all members of a class will, more or less ipso facto, 
be established. Cooley’s-less explicit suggestion that “If we can have 
enough of it and of sufficiently varied types to be representative of the 
social process, it will go far to enable us to understand that process, 
and perhaps to foresee its course ... ” (1927: 317) can probably be 
placed under the same heading. The connection with the ideas of 
analytical induction (on which see below), not yet formulated as a 
general position but probably already appearing in Znaniecki’s ideas, is 
obvious. (Znaniecki spent part of his time at that period at the University 
of Chicago, where Burgess and Palmer also were.) Waller puts the issue 
in the context of a wider discussion of scientific method by attacking 
Pearson’s probabilistic conception of causation, and asserting that “if 
one perceives a single instance correctly, he can generalize from that 
instance, when an instance in which a causal relation has been observed 
is followed by another instance in which this relation is not present, one 
needs to refine his observation and to restate the conditions under which 
his generalisation is valid” (1934: 287). Cooley’s ideas on “sympathetic 
insight” are heavily drawn on. The question of validation of insight, 
however, is dealt with perfunctorily in a footnote, the criteria suggested 
seeming to amount to’ goodness of fit between the insight and relatively 
complex data (1934: 297). 

Some other writers of the same period take the “statistical” approach 
even to case studies, arguing that they should:as far as possible be 
quantified, and here there are clear signs of convergence with “the 
statistical method”. W.I. Thomas is generally strongly associated with 
the case method, but by 1928 his ideas had been influenced by his 
second wife, Dorothy Swaine Thomas, with whom he wrote The 
Child in America. Here experimental method is seen as the ideal, but 
impossible to apply in the social sciences because of the difficulty of 
holding factors constant; statistical methods of holding factors constant 
are therefore necessary. The best kind of data is that contained in case 
studies based on life histories, and as far as possible these should be 
quantified; however, some things cannot satisfactorily be quantified, and 
the use of technically inappropriate statistical manipulations is absurd. 
Statistical methods of verification are important (1928: 565-571). In this 
conception case studies are nearer to being a type of data than a complete 
method, and statistical methods are seen as desirable wherever they 
can properly be applied. Odum and Jocher, similarly, argue that “The 
research student must, whenever possible, convert his purely descriptive 
subjective terminology into objective quantitative measures, and then 
apply statistical analysis ... ” (1929). The distinctive characteristic of 
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case method is that each factor “is analysed in its relationship to every 
other factor in the group” (1929: 231); it is especially appropriate for the 
study of attitudes, which cannot be dealt with satisfactorily by schedules 
and questionnaires (1929: 237). Statistical method is a technique of 
analysis applicable whatever the earlier.approach or method (1929: 
285). Here again there are strong elements of the idea that case 
methods are for collecting data and statistical methods for analysing 
them, with clear scope for the partial supersession of case methods 
by technical improvements in more statistical modes of attitude study. 
Whitley (who had experience under Thrasher), while recognizing that 
others disagree with him, argues that one can only generalize from a 
case if it has characteristics common to a statistically large proportion 
of the population from which it is drawn, and that it is best to gather 
data in a standardized form with a schedule (1932: 570-571). The 
main features distinguishing this from a modern survey approach are 
the emphasis on individual cases taken as wholes, and the absence of 
developed ideas on sampling. Finally Lundberg, always an opponent 
of the case method, argues that the value of a sympathetic picture 
of an individual case depends upon its typicality, which can only be 
established by statistical method: “The most objective description of 
typicality which we have developed ... is represented by an average, 
with its measure of dispersion and probable error ... It is not a question 
of abandoning literary description ... It is a question of developing a 
technique of testing the generalisations suggested by such documents 
… ” (1929b: 412-413). 

Whatever the details, however, there was a fair level of consensus 
in the 1920s and 1930s that individuals should be understood to be 
representative of large classes, that separate case studies should be 
compared with each other, that deviant and marginal cases should be 
distinguished from typical ones, that cases should be classified into 
types and/or ideal types constructed, and that the numerical prevalence 
of different types should be investigated. At this point, obviously, the 
distinction between case study and statistical method becomes a little 
blurred. 

The literature of the later 1930s and 1940s, with Angell in 1931 as 
an early forerunner, addresses itself primarily to the question of how to 
make the complexity of case data accessible to statistical manipulation 
without undue loss of information. The obvious strategy is some form 
of typological reduction, but by now the type is conceived of more as 
a point of intersection of values of separate descriptive variables than 
as an integrated theoretical entity analogous to a biological species. 
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Angell argues that techniques for the comparative treatment of large 
numbers of case studies must be developed if valid generalizations 
are to be made, and that such techniques must not be as subjective as 
the “mental winnowing” of The Polish Peasant, but must, unlike the 
statistical techniques of parole prediction, give real explanations, not just 
correlations. His suggestion is that, first of all, the amount of variation to 
be coped with should be limited by focussing on the impact of one new 
factor on a homogeneous class of entities (1931: 204-205). The entities 
should then be classified into “adjustment classes”, and these should be 
cross-tabulated with prior factors likely to be relevant to the adjustment 
made, taking into acount up to four variables simultaneously. In this way - 
key factors could be isolated, and one could then go back to the cases 
to discover why those factors should have produced those results and 
analyse any deviant cases (1931: 206-208). . 

This proposal retains the idea of keeping the case as a unitary whole 
and the emphasis on understanding and accounting for all the cases, 
while suggesting a statistical mode of analysis; it has been grouped 
with some later work because of its_particular concern with numbers 
of variables and with explicit procedures for dealing with them. The 
later work is by leading methodologists, and so shows that the issues 
involved were still regarded as worthwhile by those in the forefront of 
methodological developments. Stouffer and Lazarsfeld, in a discussion 
which lays considerable emphasis on the value of case studies in 
suggesting causes, argue that if they are to be treated rigorously they 
must be analysed statistically, but for this to be practical the number 
of variables must be reduced, which can be done typologically. Each 
case should be classified on a number of variables, locating it in 
an n-dimensional attribute space; the attribute space can then be 
divided up, on a functional, numerical or pragmatic basis, and all 
cases falling into the same division regarded as instances of the same 
type (1937: 195-196). They point out that the principle of division 
will be arbitrary, thus drawing attention to the contrast between this 
approach and that which assumes the existence of natural types. (Cf. 
also Stouffer, 1933, which is not specifically about case studies as 
such.) Lastly, the Lazarsfeld and Robinson article discussed above 
proposes a system of scoring cases which enables a variety of factors 
to be summarized in one score, thus making for more homogeneous and 
manipulable categories; here there is more emphasis on quantification 
and less on retaining information. Obviously the application of all 
such methods requires standardized information on relatively large 
numbers of cases, and it is only as a matter of empirical luck that 
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one will be able to make generalizations about them without loss of 
information. 

From the 1950s until much more recent times there are no articles 
except Becker’s which discuss these issues. Such textbook references 
as there are almost all suggest that the only roles for case studies in 
relation to generalizations are to suggest hypotheses for more systematic 
investigation, to provide illustrations, or to refute or set limits to general 
propositions. (Hints of older themes are confined to the earliest 1950s 
and to subsequent editions of books first published earlier.) Thus we can 
trace a rough sequence of stages: (i) prime concern with classification, 
with the representativeness of specimens of their class not seen as 
problematic; (ii) movement in the direction of quantitative analysis 
of case study data, without any very clear or distinctive techniques; 
(iii) elaboration of procedures of typological reduction; (iv) loss of 
interest in the issue, case studies no longer seen as providing any 
basis for generalization. However, it would be misleading to treat this 
simply as the historical development of ideas about generalizing from 
“case studies”, since it is clear that those taking different positions had 
different aspects in mind, even if they used the same words to refer 
to them. Those grouped under (i) thought of case study method as 
a complete method, with a logic, approximating to that of analytical 
induction, which separated possibilities of generalization from numbers 
or formal sampling of cases studied. Those grouped under (ii) thought 
of case studies as a method for the collection of data, especially about 
attitudes, which could in principle be analysed in a variety of ways, 
limits being set mainly by the stage of technical development of 
methods; statistical conceptions of generalizability were seen as the 
appropriate ones. Those grouped under (iii) saw case studies primarily 
as large bundles of unstandardized variables, where the problem in 
generalization was to apply statistical ideas with the loss of as little 
information as possible. For most of those grouped under (iv) case 
studies were simply unrepresentative cases from which it was clear that 
one could not generalize. 


The prediction issue 


In the literature of prediction, some slightly different themes are raised. 
Although some of the same writers, in particular Burgess, were involved 
in this field, its primary concern is with prediction for the purposes 
of treatment or administrative decision-making in policy and problem 
areas; the classic substantive topics are juvenile delinquency, parole 
success and social adjustment in the family. 
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‘Two basic alternative approaches are set out in the June 1929 issue of 
Social Forces, reporting the proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society’s section on sociology and social work. Burgess describes 
a study in which he used statistical analysis of parole records to 
construct “an expectancy rate, that is, a statistical statement of the 
probabilities of a certain type of behaviour which would apply to a 
group of persons rather than to any specific individual ... °” (1929: 
534). Lewis E. Lawes, a social worker, criticizes Burgess’ strategy on 
the ground that “The tendency of modern penology ... is along case 
treatment of individualities ... And yet here he is apparently utilizing 
modern ‘methods of investigation ... in order to treat these types or 
groups in the aggregate rather than individually. Would that not be a 
reversion to the old and much deprecated method of class penalization 
… 2” (1929: 546). Lawes’ comment, though put in social work terms, 
brings out the important point that in this sphere the interest was in the 
outcome of known individual cases; the social worker has to deal with 
the particular individuals in his case’load, and will not in the ordinary 
course of duty have access to data on a.representative sample. (This fact 
goes some way to explain the ideas developed in academic sociology 
at a stage when the case data available was assumed to come from 
social work records.) Stouffer’s 1930 PhD thesis, although not directly 
on prediction, was clearly related to it. He demonstrated that a simple 
Thurstone scale gave essentially the same results as a judgment based on 
case histories; one moral is that the simpler and more statistical method 
provides an adequate basis for prediction. The Committee Foreword to 
an SSRC-sponsored volume on prediction published in 1941 (Horst) 
reviews the controversy between case study and actuarial methods 
of prediction, and argues judiciously that both techniques have their 
strengths. The ‘proponents of the case study are-seen as arguing that 
they can make certain rather than probabilistic predictions, while the 
statisticians argue that this can only be done on an implicitly actuarial 
basis (Horst, 1941: 27-29). Wallin, one of Burgess’ collaborators, 
argues in his chapter that “The possibility of comprehending all the 
relevant factors and of getting all the data for understanding the manner 
of their operation in the subject, theoretically at least, should make for 
greater accuracy in case study than in actuarial prediction. In practice, 
however, the accuracy of case study prediction is limited by the skill of 
the investigator and by the inadequacy of present scientific knowledge 
of human behaviour” (Horst, 1941: 183-184). He goes on to quote 
Sarbin’s evidence for the case study’s lack of superiority in practice, 
and to suggest that perhaps the best method might be to make actuarially 
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based predictions and then modify them for the individual in the light 
of case data. (Many of his references are to psychology rather than 
sociology, and the discussion is clearly linked with that reviewed by 
Meehl on the role of clinical judgment in psychiatry.) As he points out, 
some modes of prediction from case studies are logically equivalent to 
those using tests or questionnaires (p. 210); those which are not cannot 
be expressed in a formula, and are likely to involve non-analytic modes 
of understanding such as empathy. 

Burgess, making an early report on the study on prediction of success 
in marriage, lists possible procedures for prediction: (1) intuitive judg- 
ment, (ii) analysis emphasizing the individuality of the case, assuming 
fixed characteristics of the person from which extrapolations can be 
made; (iii) typology, observing the extent of deviation of the case 
from an ideal or empirical type; (iv) analysis in terms of factors. The 
last procedure is the one he uses in this study. He notes the classic 
disadvantage of this method, that “Statistical prediction upon any given 
case is essentially, in its present form, the application of the average 
weight of a given item or group of items derived from the entire sample 
to each individual case”, with the implicit assumption that the items are 
not affected by context and have the same weight in each case (Burgess, 
1941: 330-332). The research he reports made some attempt to meet 
this by allowing raters to give special weights to factors that seemed to 
have special importance in particular cases; this seems to be one of the 
two points in which the ethos of the case study as distinctive is clearly 
retained. (The rating procedure could be seen as distinguishable only in 
degree from any coding of open-ended data. However, it involves an 
element of judgment without clear operational rules, since raters were 
asked to take general “factors” such as “temperamental compatibility” 
and rate couples for the factor’s contribution to likely marital success on 
a scale of disruptiveness/bindingness from —2 to +2.) 

Cottrell, who had also cooperated with Burgess, writing in the same 
issue of Sociometry on “The case study method in prediction’, argues 
that there are two kinds of case study. One, whose prime function is 
the development of insights and hypotheses, is essentially empathetic; 
it “... involves the use of the observer’s personality as an instrument 
of observation ... involves the conscious and skilful use of the incor- 
porative or role-taking processes which go on most fully in the more 
intimate interpersonal relationships” (1941: 365-366). The other, aimed 
at isolating typical patterns which correlate with behavioural outcomes, 
is informally a statistical procedure and could without loss in future 
become formally such; the more empathetic mode is a prerequisite 
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for this stage. Any modern reader would assume that the quotation 
referred to participant observation; the bifurcation of the tradition 
into informal exploratory work or participant observation, and various 
modes of quantification of qualitative data, is clearly foreshadowed 
here. Lundberg, again in the same issue, makes his usual point, with 
his usual verve and aggression, about the implicitly statistical nature 
of case study procedure, and the impossibility of prediction without 
quantitative knowledge of other cases. 

The concern with individual prediction, if it continues at all, is now 
outside mainstream sociology. Actuarial modes of prediction are, of 
course, of the utmost importance in demography, and are also used in 
other areas of administrative interest. The probabilistic approach has 
taken over, and sociologists no longer feel that their generalizations 
are threatened if there are observed exceptions to them. (Whether this 
iS progress may be questioned!) 


WHY DID THE TERM “CASE STUDY” DISAPPEAR? 


It has/been shown above how thinking about the idea of case study 
method changed over time. It is clear that there were always some who 
saw very little role for case studies, and attacked case study method 
as a valid sociological approach. Some active supporters of the idea 
attempted to develop more sophisticated and systematic ways of using 
it, and some interesting work was done which was at the forefront 
methodologically at the time.. Only a few years later, however, after the 
lull in publication caused by World War II, the idea was fading rapidly 
into insignificance, becoming first historical and then forgotten. 

This rapid change is epitomized in the fate of a methodological 
research project directed by Burgess. The project was funded in the 
early 1940s by the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on 
the Appraisal of Research, whose previous projects had been published 
and received a lot of publicity, and involved several leading sociologists 
(including Robert Merton). A lot of work was done, a draft report 
was written, but nothing was ever published and it has effectively 
vanished. What happened? The aim of the project was to test the 
reliability and validity of case study method by replicating Angell’s 
The Family Encounters the Depression; various scholars reanalysed 
his cases in different ways, and Angell reclassified his own cases. 
The reliabilities found were moderate, and Burgess may have had 
difficulties in making sense of the material, but those who saw what 
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had been written, especially Merton’s contribution, thought it very 
interesting. The statistical techniques used, however, eliminated some 
of the traditionally distinctive features of case study method, pushing 
it in the direction of schedules and quantification — on which great 
advances had, meanwhile, been made elsewhere. It seems likely that 
by 1945 the initial problem no longer looked of so much interest or 
relevance, and so it did not seem worth the effort of producing a final 
report. (For a more detailed account of this episode, see Platt, 1987). 
What were the advances elsewhere, and how did they affect the issue? 


Internal explanations 


Unstructured interviews had always been seen as a valuable tool 
of case study method, even intrinsically associated with it, but the 
technique was developed and rationalized in other contexts. Social 
workers and psychologists worked on interviewing technique for their 
own purposes, and some of this fed back into sociology. The Hawthorne 
Studies (Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1939) combined interviewing in 
the tradition of clinical psychology with an experimental style, but in a 
“real-world” setting evidently relevant to sociologists. Likert’s research 
unit at the US Department of Agriculture, which as the Division of 
Program Surveys came to play an important part in wartime research 
on the civilian population, drew on the work of Carl Rogers on 
non-directive therapy for its interviewing technique (Campbell, 1946; 
Skott, 1943). ‘Market research increasingly developed interviewing: 
techniques for the understanding of motivation (see Lazarsfeld and 
Rosenberg 1955, Section V) and of response to mass communications, 
and these were rationalized and presented to sociologists in such works 
as Merton, Fiske and Kendall (1956). Closely linked to this is the 
emergence of techniques for the precoding of attitude questions and 
the coding of answers to open-ended questions in surveys (Converse, 
1987). In the 1920s and 1930s, “interview” and “questionnaire” were 
sharply contrasted; “interview” was associated with the unstructured 
and intensive study of a small number of cases to explore attitudes, 
and “questionnaire” with simple closed questions to find out facts. 
As schedules to measure attitudes evolved, the distinction became 
obsolete (cf.. Homans, 1951). Another angle of approach to similar 
issues was provided by what became known as “content analysis”, 
which flourished and expanded enormously during the war as analy- 
sis of enemy propaganda and other documents; this provided further 
ways of quantifying unstructured qualitative data. Finally, there are 
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two developments in method specifically associated with Lazarsfeld: 
panel study, and the analysis of deviant cases in surveys. The panel, 
first described by Lazarsfeld and Fiske (1938), could be seen as an 
alternative to the life history for the provision of historical depth and 
the temporal location of causal factors. (A contribution to this was 
also made by Lazarsfeldian techniques for establishing the time order 
of variables in surveys, on which see Hymans, 1954). The analysis 
of deviant cases went some way to meet the traditional objection to 
the statistical method, which was that in its satisfaction with merely 
probabilistic statements it ignored disconfirming cases. (The transition 
is nicely shown by the appearance in the section on deviant case analysis 
in The Language of Social Research [Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg, 1955] 
` of a piece by Horst, who had worked with Burgess, on the role of case 
study method; the newer selections, by colleagues’ of Lazarsfeld, see 
such analysis as only an intervening stage in the fitting of deviant cases 
into modified general rules.) 

All these developments eroded the boundaries of the case study 
method, either by hiving off parts of what had been regarded as its 
distinctive characteristics and elaborating them as separate methods in 
their own right; or by developing other methods in ways that either 
converged with the ideals of the case study tradition, or met them 
better while having as much in common with “statistical method”. 
At the same time, there was clear technical progress in statistical 
methods and their application to sociology. Hagood (1941) provided 
the first complete textbook on statistics for sociologists. Despite the 
pioneering work of Bowley and others, the use of formal sampling 
on social data was slow to spread, partly because of the resources it 
required; various governmental programmes in the depression and then 
the war were important in the development of techniques (Stephan, 
1948; Stephan and McCarthy, 1947). As soon as ideas about sampling 
and its criteria for representativeness were widely diffused within the 
sociological community, they provided an obvious ground fer criticism 
of the utility of case studies. . 

It is, thus, easy and plausible to argue that case study method faded 
away for internal reasons: always subject to criticism, changed from 
within by its proponents in ways which weakened its distinctiveness, 
its boundaries eroded from without, and so replaced by other versions 
of “qualitative” method where it was not superseded. This could make 
a simple old-fashioned story of intellectual progress, a broadly Kuhnian 
account in which a new paradigm arises which solves some of the 
intellectual problems of the old, or maybe a Lakatosian account of 
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the rightful fate of a degenerating research programme (Kuhn, 1962; 
Lakatos, 1970). However, this would ignore the distinction between 
the term “case study” and the practices to which it refers. It is much 
less clear that the practices vanished from research than it is that the 
term vanished from methodological discussion. 

So far we have considered only the possible internalist account of the 
decline of the case study idea. Before drawing a conclusion, we need to 
look also at the “external”, or social, factors which were relevant. In the 
absence of clear agreement that the idea had been refuted intellectually, 
the very sharp observed discontinuity invites explanation in terms of 
historical events. 


External explanations 


First, case study method had been especially associated with the Chicago 
department. By 1951 most of the key senior figures who were interested 
in it had died (Park, Thomas) retired (Burgess) or left (Blumer). New 
young members were recruited, most of whom came from different 
intellectual traditions. In addition, over the postwar period Chicago 
became numerically less dominant than it had been among graduate 
schools (Platt, 1991). These factors in themselves are not sufficient 
to account for the discontinuity, however, since they do not show 
why those trained by the older generation did not carry the tradition 
forward. 

Here the war is crucial: it emptied the graduate schools of young 
men, and placed many of the most promising in the wartimé research 
effort (Cartwright, 1947: 334). This involved many leading figures 
from academic, commercial and governmental research, and great 
strides were made, with far larger resources available than could be 
had for social research under normal circumstances (Schneider and 
Allport, 1944: 171-172). The interdisciplinary nature of wartime work 
was important (Lyons, 1969: 81), and the opportunity to do repeated 
studies on large samples — seldom available in civilian. life — gave good 
reason to mistrust more impressionistic methods (Stouffer et al., 1949: 
38-40, 46) as well as allowing methodological experimentation. There 
was a high level of communication and cooperation, which helped to 
diffuse the best current practice and to create intellectual stimulus 
to improvement. For those who took part it performed some of the 
functions of an intensive summer school or centre for advanced studies, 
combined with the excitement and social cohesion brought about by 
doing work of practical importance as well as novelty, and sometimes 
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under dangerous conditions (Clausen, 1984). Several of the cohesive 
teams created stayed together after the war and moved out to become 
university research groups, thus creating new institutions which would 
carry forward the new styles of work. What this intensive school taught 
was mainly ‘survey method. As Stouffer explains in the first chapter of 
The American Soldier, the practical situation in which the Research 
Branch of the Army found itself led to the main emphasis in their work 
falling on the techniques of public opinion research. In addition, and 
more especially in relation to the civilian work, the idea of democracy 
gave an ideological rationale for opinion research which should not 
be seen purely in a cynical light. Likert, writing about his research 
section in the Department of Agriculture, calls his article “Democracy 
in agriculture — why and how?”, and gives it a long introduction about 
the institutional and psychological conditions for effective democracy 
(Likert, 1940). The cultural assumptions which made “democracy” 
such an important theme also helped to create the situation where 
“Many necessary measures for the war effort lacked legal sanctions 
from the beginning of the war ... we leaned over backwards to make 
full participation on the home front a voluntary matter for our citizens” 
(Katz, 1946: 241), and so social research took on the function of finding 
out how to encourage citizens to play their part and how to make 
policies such as rationing effective. This follows on from the prewar 
developments described by Skott, which responded to what he saw as 
the Department of Agriculture’s special need to know the reasons for 
farmers’ opinions (Skott, 1943: 288). Campbell (1946: 276) adds that 
“Answers to ‘why’ questions are especially important in cases where 
the public’s reaction to a program has been uncooperative or hostile”. 
The conception of democracy inevitably implied the counting of heads 
and thus quantitative methods, while the concern with motives implied 
study of attitudes. To the extent that, in wartime, emphasis shifted to 
a manipulative rather than a responsive use of the results of research, 
the mode of manipulation suited to a voluntaristic war effort was 
through advertising and propaganda; this gave special importance to 
the contribution of those with experience in market research and mass 
media studies. | : 
Another significant historical factor is Hitler’s contribution to Ameri- 
can social research: the intellectual exiles, a number of whom played 
key roles, as individuals or as representatives of the traditions they 
bore. “Lazarsfeld ex machina” is a popular line of explanation, and 
does indeed carry some conviction. His intellectual interest in the 
reconciliation of quantitative and qualitative concerns was peculiarly 
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apt to blur the boundaries of case study method, his commitment to 
codification ensured that new methods were made explicit and were 
diffused, his creation of the form of the research institute was a vital 
piece of institution-building (Glock, 1979), and his personal charisma 
gave him many disciples. However, the great man theory of history only 
works if the great man finds his social context as Lazarsfeld did. Other 
exiles were also important. Lewin and other members of the Gestalt 
school did much to undermine behaviourism in psychology, and so to 
make room for concern with attitudes; several of his graduate students 
took part in opinion research during the war, and continued to play 
a leading role in it afterwards (Mandler and ‘Mandler, 1969). The 
Frankfurt Institute of Social Research had already in Germany done 
a questionnaire study in which answers were recorded verbatim and 
then analysed: “the way a psychoanalyst listens to the associations of 
a patient” for clues to the reality underlying the manifest content; their 
hostility to empiricism led to the style of work shown in The Authoritar- 
ian Personality (Adorno et al., 1950) which used sophisticated indirect 
questions to elicit underlying attitudes (Jay, 1973: 117, 240-241). The 
technique of indirect questioning is also shown in Komarovsky’s The 
Unemployed Man and His Family (1940), which followed on from the 
European studies of authority. Open-ended interviews were conducted, 
with very careful, instructions to the interviewers, and the results 
analysed typologically. Lazarsfeld supervised the work, and says in 
his introduction that the study “endeavoured to contribute a more careful 
analysis of those non-quantitative procedures which very often are left to 
the haziness of common sense” (Komarovsky, 1940: ix). It was in this 
context that the technique of “discerning”, with its careful concern for 
the elucidation of causal processes and the checking of hypotheses, was 
worked out, and fed into what became the tradition of survey analysis. 

Thus the war and political events associated with it both led to new 
movements in social research method, and created the conditions which 
led to a sharp break in the smooth transmission of traditions. When 
the graduate schools filled up again after the war, they did so under 
circumstances which gave hegemony to the new survey tradition that 
became dominant. We could, therefore, see the decline in the use of the 
category of “case study method” as over-determined, in the sense that 
either internal or external events alone might have been sufficient to 
bring it about. Arguably, though, many of the factors described might be 
regarded as necessary but not separately sufficient conditions to produce 
the end result. It was not inevitable, either intellectually or socially, but 
a complex combination of circumstances brought it about. 
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RESEARCH PRACTICE 


It is suggested above that the history of research practice did not 
follow that of methodological discussion; we turn .now to consider 
practice. To compare practice with principle, we would need criteria 
for identifying instances of “case study”. The diversity of the themes 
which have been associated with the term, and the vagueness of some 
of the discussion, causes some difficulty here. In practice, “case study 
method” in its heyday seems to have meant some permutation of 
the following components: life history data collected by any means, 
personal documents, unstructured interview data of any kind, the close 
study of one or a small number of cases whether or not any attempt 
was made to generalize from them, any attempt at holistic study, 
and non-quantitative data analysis. These components have neither a 
necessary logical nor a regular empirical connection with each other; 
nonetheless, the ideas that linked them had an important social reality in 
the US sociological community in the interwar years. We could perhaps 
do them more justice by offering a constructed type based upon the 
methodological literature: 


It is of the essence of case study method that it entails the collection of 
intensive data about all aspects of the individual case, including those which 
may be unique, and that it treats the case holistically rather than isolating 
variables. 

It aims to make behaviour intelligible by providing data about personal 
experiences and their meaning, and taking into account the history and 
social context of the case. It follows that special importance is attached to 
the individual’s own version of events, which means that the researcher’s 
preconceptions should not be imposed and that as far as possible data should 
be collected in the subject’s own words. No particular mode of analysis is 
implied, but it should be non-quantitative; generalisation may be of interest, 
and if it is a typological strategy is appropriate. 


This gives a reasonable representation of the central tendencies of 
that literature. It does not, however, give an accurate picture of the 
empirical studies cited as exemplars in the literature. We have chosen 
some instances to illustrate this point, taking ones which as a group 
show the range that the term can cover: Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl 
(1923); Shaw, The Jack Roller (1930); Angell, The Family Encounters 
the Depression (1936b); Steiner, The American Community in Action 
(1928). The first three are very well known; the last is not known 
these days, but was well thought of at the time. All are treated 
as exemplars of the method by some authors. The Jack Roller is 
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the life history of a single person; The American Community is a 
collection of studies of communities; The Unadjusted Girl refers to 
a large number of cases, many of them mentioned only briefly and 
hardly any treated holistically. Most of The Jack Roller was written 
by its subject, though in response to questioning. The data of The 
Family Encounters the Depression are accounts written by students, 
responding to an open-ended questionnaire, about their families. The 
cases in The Unadjusted Girl which cover the most ground are court 
and social work records, while some others are letters to a newspaper 
advice column; many of the “documents” used are brought in to make 
a point about only one of the “four wishes” which Thomas posits. The 
Jack Roller focuses on its subject’s criminal career and the reasons for 
it; The Unadjusted Girl is concerned with the causes of promiscuity; The 
Family Encounters the Depression is about reactions to the Depression, 
as shown by what the family was like before and after a significant loss 
of income; The American Community... has no explicit overall theme, 
but the general approach is very much one of “community work”, with 
a normative stance on the extent to which the communities are modern 
“or progressive. Thus the extent to which these books have intensive data 
about all aspects of their cases, treat them holistically, provide data 
on personal meanings and collect them in the subjects’ own words, 
varies very considerably; only The Jack Roller comes really near to 
our constructed type, and it is also the only one which unequivocally 
meets the criterion of providing full “life history” material. It seems 
clear that the function of the term “case study method” is not simply 
one of empirical description, and this is further confirmed when one 
notes that there are a few studies which, it could plausibly be argued, 
exemplify the idea better (e.g. Waller, 1930; Abel, 1938) but are not 
used as exemplars (Platt, 1984). 

This line of approach, thus, does not seem very promising. If even at 
the peak of the methodological discussion cases used as exemplars do 
not exemplify the abstract principles well, it seems unlikely that there 
is a clear pattern which relates practice to them; they need to be treated 
as ideals rather than as literal descriptions. In this connection we may 
also note that, while there was a conventional contrast between case 
study and statistical method, even at the height of the controversy many 
writers argued that both were useful and acceptable; Carey (1975: 186) 
reports that what the former Chicago students whom he interviewed 
said suggested that “the conflict was overdrawn”, and this picture is 
confirmed by the use in most of the classic Chicago monographs of a 
variety of types of data. We shall, therefore, not look for instances of 
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the pure type of case study method. 

Even with a clear type in mind, it would be impossible to review the 
whole history of US empirical sociology systematically to see how far it 
was followed. We are compelled to fall back on a more impressionistic 
account which draws on general knowledge, or on work done by others 
for other purposes. What, then, do these suggest? McCartney (1970) 
defines a case study report as one which is descriptive and analyses 
a social unit as a whole in qualitative terms. Using that definition he 
shows a long-term decline from 1895 in the proportion of the empirical 
articles in three leading US journals which use only case studies — but 
that still leaves 17.8% in 1955-64. Brown and Gilmartin (1969) study 
the research papers in the two leading journals in 1940-1 and 1965-6 
and show that even over that period the number ‘of cases used in the 
typical article has increased, but that still in 1965-6 leaves 13.9% 
with only one case and 11.8% with two to ten cases; 8.5% drew 
their data from participant observation, and 15.4% were “descriptive” 
rather than “quantitative”. Bennett’s important book (1981) traces the 
history of publishing oral histories of delinquents in their own words, 
and shows that when circumstances were propitious these continued 
to be done. Recently there has been a revival of interest in the life 
history reflected in the collection edited by Bertaux (1981), although 
only two contributors were American. Elder’s work reported in that 
volume uses a cohort study which, instead of collecting retrospective 
accounts, returned to the same individuals for repeated data-collection. 
This does not necessarily give accounts in their own words, or which 
reflect their own perspectives on the past, but it provides material of 
“great historical depth and potential richness. Even as survey method 
established its hegemony there was at least a steady trickle of work 
collecting rich qualitative data by “fieldwork” or “participant observa- 
tion” or — more recently — “ethnography”, and numbers of these studies 
became disciplinary classics, for example, Whyte, Streetcorner Society 
(1943); Becker, Outsiders (1963); Becker et al. Boys in White (196l); 
Liebow, Tally’s Corner (1967). Some writers have seen a “Second. 
Chicago School” as playing a key role in this, and there were indeed 
some important studies of this kind done at Chicago in the postwar 
period, though there is some reason to question whether this either 
carried forward the interwar Chicago tradition or fully characterized 
the postwar department. Perhaps more important in practice is that 
an idea of a Chicago tradition evolved and was invoked to legitimate 
contemporary practices by those committed to ethnographic styles of 
work from the 1970s onwards (Platt, 1991). 
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Less obviously, a very large number of studies were done of particular 
communities, organizations or small groups. Many of these, however, 
were treated mainly as studies done in these social units, not as studies 
of them. Often the choice of where to do the study was dictated by 
purely practical considerations, and-a-national sample might well have 
been preferred if it could have been afforded. Such research has been 
criticized for the inadequacy of its sampling strategy, and with good 
reason to the extent that the author intends to use the data with the 
‘logic of a representative sample. However, the same data could often 
have been used in a different way; Management and the Worker 
(Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1939) might have been General Electric 
in the Depression, or Personal Influence (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 1955) 
- might have been Opinion Leadership among Women in Decatur. The 
sample of convenience which almost could be counted as a case study 
is,. from the rather different points of view of either the researcher or 
the sampling critic, not logically different from the innumerable studies 
done on students because students were available rather than because 
there was any interest in students as such. Those may look much less 
like potential case studies — but even there, remembering Newcomb’s 
intensive study of Bennington College (Newcomb, 1943), one might 
see possibilities which the researcher did not take up. What makes such 
studies unlike case studies is not just that the results are reported as from 
“a manufacturing company” or “a high school”, or that the data collected 
may be rather superficial and standardized and are counted, but that 
the focus of interest is on variables rather than historical individuals. 
The variables are assumed to be in some sense autonomous from the 
individuals, even if individuals may be the point of intersection of some 
unusual values on them. The goal of generalization is taken for granted, 
and the lack of distinction between individuals which follows is not felt 
as a loss (cf. Ragin, 1987). E 

Very few works in the case study tradition really want to distinguish 
_ each historical individual from every other, but they do retain the whole 
social unit (person or group) as the unit of analysis; the typologies 
group together units of the same kind. Although the name “analyti- 
cal induction” (Znaniecki, 1934) was only invented, and its strategy 
formalized, when the case study idea was well established, it can be 
argued that the degree of intellectual fit between them is sufficient to 
treat it as the implicit logic of the method generally. In particular, 
analytical induction requires that all cases should be accounted for 
theoretically, focusing on theoretical explanation of the whole range 
of variation rather than proportional representation of the numbers in 
the population. | 
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Glaser and Strauss’s The Discovery of Grounded Theory (1967) takes up 
related ideas and develops them, though its emphasis is on generating 
theory rather than testing it, and its success shows that it met a felt 
need. However, even those committed to qualitative work have not 
emphasized the retention of uniqueness in recent years; Glaser and 
Strauss aim to develop generalizing theory, even if they approach it 
by an inductive route and stress accuracy of fit to particular cases. 
, The renewed interest in historical macro-sociology, and the influence 
of Campbell’s analysis: of the logic of, experimental design, have 
nonetheless probably led to. an increase in comparative strategies. It 
is not coincidental that some of those who have most recently written 
on case studies have worked on organizations or in policy settings (van 
Maanen, 1979; Yin, 1984, 1989) where those who fund research are 
“likely to want results which apply to their own organizations. Kennedy's 
very interesting paper (1979) ‘raises this theme explicitly, pointing out 
that practitioners will often want to generalize to one case and that a 
single-case study may be more useful for this than one that only provides 
data on groups. She proposes some rules, comparable to. those used 
in generalizing from statistical data, for making plausible inferences 
from single-case studies. Ragin’s (1987) contrast between case- -oriented 
and variable-oriented approaches to comparative studies, while it uses 
nations rather than schools or children as its typical units, has some 
strong logical analogies because of the constraints thus created by the 
existence of only a limited number of unique cases. Lieberson (1985), 
writing critically about the assumptions embedded in standard uses of 
quantitative methods, also makes some valuable points relevant to. these 
issues. In particular, he argues that “accounting for” the highest possible 
proportion of the variance in studies of large samples: is not always a 
desirable goal, and that a simple case study with high-quality data 
could be more useful (1985: 105). He consistently distinguishes between 
studies concerned with accounting for particular phenomena (whether 
few or many) and those concerned with evaluating the theories meant 
to explain them. 

Since the later 1960s there has been a marked revival in writing about 
qualitative methods generally, even if this has remained a minority ten- 
dency, and it has had some of the characteristics of a social movement. 
Howard Becker suggests that he and some of his contemporaries wrote 
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on participant observation and related topics in the 1950s and 1960s 
because they felt a need to justify what they did because of its minority 
status. These writings were taken up by a slightly later cohort who 
reacted strongly against the dominant quantitative ethos (Platt, 1991). 
It is only in the later 1980s, though, that the term “case study” has made 
a noticeable return to serious discussion. Let us trace some of its more 
recent history in the methodological literature. 

We look first at the textbooks, where there has not yet been much 
trace of a real revival. Part of what looks like it in Table I is purely 
terminological: there are a number of brief references, in discussions of 
research design, to a “one-shot case study” design, in which a single 
group is studied only once, after the occurrence of a factor assumed to 
_ be causally relevant. These references are made in a context which takes 
for granted the logic of experimental design as discussed by Campbell 
(e.g. Campbell and Stanley, 1966) as the basic model, and follows his 
conclusion that this is not a satisfactory scientific method because it 
does not allow the secure imputation of causes. It is interesting, and 
instructive about the processes by which textbooks are produced, that - 
these authors do not seem to have caught up with Campbell’s more 
recent thought (e.g. Campbell, 1975; Cook and Campbell, 1979) in 
which he suggests a different way of describing case studies which 
emphasizes the richness of their data and sees logical strengths in this. 

Another set of textbook authors define “case study” as the study of 
a single case, and go on to suggest that this may sometimes be useful 
in exploratory research or to deal with special circumstances, which are 
sometimes defined in quite idiosyncratic ways. Sommer and Sommer 
(1986: 170-174), for instance, build a whole short chapter round the 
idea that case studies are appropriate when an unexpected and unusual 
event such as a tornado occurs and can only be studied retrospectively. 
These authors seldom give the issue more than a few lines, so that it 
is hard to analyse what they mean. Babbie (1989: 261) treats “case 
study” as simply one of the things he includes under the head of 
“field research”, and some other authors feel obliged to say that case 
studies cannot be equated with participant observation; another set of 
ideas is, thus, current in which the term is seen as associated with a 
method of data collection rather than a research design. Lofland (1971: 
1), whose book we have treated as a monograph rather than a textbook 
because it confines itself to qualitative methods, in his first sentence 
mentions the “case study approach” only to say that this is one name 
for what the book is about, and “participant observation” or “qualitative 
observation” are others.) Kidder and Judd (1987), finally, use the words 
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only in the context of a conventional reference to one-shot case study 
design, but then go on in the next chapter to a long, sophisticated and 
favourable discussion of fieldwork and participant observation and the 
logic by which more general conclusions can be reached from “studying 
particular people and places” — without using the words “case study”. 
Many of the less sophisticated textbooks have similar chapters about 
participant observation/fieldwork, but with less attention to design, 
focusing on issues such as access and ethics. These chapters commonly 
stand a little to one side of the main line of the book’s structure where 
there are, for instance, general chapters on sampling and on data analysis 
which are plainly irrelevant to that kind of work. It would probably be 
true, if a little unkind, to say that the typical methods textbook discusses 
design in terms of experiments, and sampling and analysis in terms of 
surveys, while other means of collecting data make a serious appearance 
only in the chapters on data collection. These different discussions do 
not join up to make a coherent whole. | 
To a considerable extent this textbook pattern reflects the areas where 
systematic methodological work has been done and given accessible 
general formulation. It is only quite recently that writers other than 
Campbell (Rosenblatt, 1981; Yin, 1984/1989; Platt, 1988; Stoecker, 
1991) have turned their attention again to work on case study methods 
in sociology — at least under that name. (At the time of writing it is 
known that two relevant US books are in preparation: Feagin et al., 
199]; Ragin and Becker, 1992.) A brief review of scattered treatments 
across the social sciences before these (Platt, 1988: 3—5) shows that what 
recent writers mean by “case study” depends on what they think of as 
the alternatives to it. Thus Lijphart (1971) in the context of a discussion | 
of comparative method in politics, takes it for granted that the case is 
a whole polity, and a case study can only have one case since if more 
were used the study would become “comparative”. Runyan (1982), 
a psychologist, implicitly focuses on individual persons considered 
as objects of treatment, and treats single-case experimental designs 
as the alternative. Mitchell (1983), an anthropologist, defines a case 
study as a detailed examination of an event which exemplifies a general 
principle; because he takes for granted the anthropological paradigm in 
which single societies are studied intensively and taken as the focus of 
interest, the use of a “case study” as a distinctive procedure cannot imply 
depth study of the whole society, though it must refer back to that by 
exemplifying something general about that society as a unique entity. 
Writers in the field of education may have backgrounds in more than 
one disciplinary tradition, and so both survey and experiment appear 
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as the perceived alternative to case study, defined as intensive study 
of a single-bounded system. Much educational research is aimed. at 
an audience of practitioners, so less emphasis on theorizing and more 
on “understanding” and “tacit knowledge” is likely to speak to their 
concerns. 

The book edited by Feagin et al. (1991) is perhaps most interesting 
for our purposes as an indication of growing enthusiasm for something 
called “case study”, whatever that may be. The editors offer a definition 
of case study as “an in-depth, multifaceted investigation, using quali- 
tative research methods, of a single social phenomenon. The study is 
conducted in great detail and often relies on the use of several data 
sources ... The social phenomenon studied ... can be an organization; 
it can be a role or role-occupants; it can be a city; it can even be an 
entire group of people. The case study is usually seen as an instance 
of a broader phenomenon, as part of a larger set of parallel instances.” 
They add that some case studies may also use quantitative methods. The 
definition, thus, is not very precise, in which it has much in common 
with the historical tradition. Most chapters give an account by their 
authors of studies they have done, which are very different from each 
other and do not clearly reflect a shared methodological position. Many 
interesting comments are made, and examples provided, but the work 
as a whole does little to advance our analytical understanding — and, 
indeed, does not seem to have that as a primary aim. The emphasis of 
the book as a whole, though not of all its authors, is on a political or 
evangelistic advocacy of qualitatively rich, real-life sociology as against 
standard contemporary American “journal sociology”. The book edited 
by Ragin and Becker promises to be considerably more analytical; its 
focus 1s on the idea of “case” rather than of “case study”, though the 
cases considered could often also qualify as case studies. 

The best-known modern work is, however, a specialist textbook by 
Yin; he is a psychologist by training, though writing in a social- 
research series at least equally aimed at sociologists; it is as relevant 
that he has made a career in consultancy, specializing in case stud- 
ies of organizational processes. His approach is, thus, eclectic, but 
tends to assume that policy conclusions will be drawn. (His first 
edition was published in 1984, but we use the revised edition of 
1989.) His technical definition of “case study”, intended to isolate 
the features which distinguish it from other strategies, is a rather 
puzzling one, given his declared intention to focus on design and 
analysis issues more than the commoner ones of data-collection (Yin, 
1989: 11): 
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A case study is an empirical inquiry that: 

* investigates a contemporary phenomenon within its real-life context; 
when 

* the boundaries between phenomenon and context are not clearly evident; 
and in which 

* multiple sources of evidence are used. (Yin, 1989: 23) 


This definition seems to work better negatively than positively, since 
it provides features which Yin uses to distinguish what he has in mind 
from history, experiment or survey, although it does not overtly specify 
anything about design logic or analysis; it is as much a restatement of 
some of the points he made a few pages earlier about the circumstances 
to which a case study strategy is appropriate as it is of what the case 
study might consist of. We need to look elsewhere in the book to 
see what he really had in mind. It then becomes very clear that he 
is concerned with something significantly different from the classic 
interwar “case study method”, even if some features are shared. Shared . 
features are the study of one or a small number of cases, the collection 
of data by any — and probably multiple — means, and a logic of 
generalization different from that of sampling. What distinguishes his 
version is the manner in which he suggests this be done. Crucially, 
he does not conceive of case study method as inductive: one should 
start with theoretical reasons for thinking a case study appropriate, 
choose the case(s) on theoretical grounds, and plan the data-collection 
to answer theoretical questions. The data collected may be quantitative 
or qualitative; that distinction is not important. Nor is the number of 
cases important, although he does prefer multiple to single cases. 
Single-case designs are seen as appropriate when the case provides a 
critical test of theory, is a rare or unique event, or serves a revelatory 
purpose. Multiple-case designs should follow the logic of replication 
rather than of sampling, with each case carefully chosen because either 
similar or contrary results are predicted. The number of cases needed 
would depend on the circumstances: if, for instance, rival theories are 
very different two or three direct replications may be sufficient, while 
if they have subtler differences or a higher degree of certainty is wanted 
five or more could be needed; where differences might be anticipated 
the kinds of variation theoretically expected to be relevant will need . 
to be represented, using the same logic as that of stratified sampling. 
(His approach is a rather practical one, so he does not attempt to address 
the philosophical issues raised.) Less importantly, he is not especially 
concerned with time-span and historical depth, with richness of data, or 
with access to personal meanings, and shows no interest in emphasizing 
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data in people’s own words. This is probably linked with the fact that, 
although he briefly mentions the possibility of single individuals being 
the cases, it is obvious that his prototype is the study of organization(s) 
or policy innovation(s) and he thinks of larger groups; within those, he 
does emphasize the need to take diverse perspectives into account. 

What Yin has done, thus, is to redefine case study method as a logic 
of design, seeing it as a strategy to be preferred when circumstances and 
research problems are appropriate rather than an ideological commit- 
ment to be followed whatever the circumstances. The logic he uses is, 
moreover, one generally accepted among contemporary methodologists 
rather than an alternative one; he has brought (his conception of) case 
study method into the mainstream intellectually, even if this does not 
yet show in the general textbooks. Whether those with “qualitative” 
commitments will take over his account remains to be seen; it could 
provide a basis for legitimation and reconciliation with what has been 
seen as the enemy, but at the cost of giving up some of the traditional 
claims and strategies. 

It is noticeable that, although Yin refers to many of the classic postwar 
texts of the “qualitative” tradition, both substantive and methodological, 
he uses them within his own somewhat different frame of reference, and 
also draws on a literature of consultancy and policy research not usually 
mentioned at all in the sociological discussions. It seems likely that this 
means a little more than the obvious fact that writers have different 
experiences, and draw on their experience for examples and ideas. In 
practice Yin could be seen as writing especially for the needs of those 
in the policy/consultancy world. These people are typically interested 
in formal organizations and deliberate policies, rather than informal 
groups. They are interested in policies over the general range of their 
concern, which may be narrow and local or wider and over many sites, 
but have responsibility for outcomes in particular instances and can 
afford only an instrumental interest in general theories which cover more 
than their responsibilities. Finally, they can afford relatively elaborate 
research efforts and do not naturally confine themselves to what a solo 
researcher with limited resources can achieve. 


CONCLUSION 


The last point above draws attention to the fact, important in making 
comparisons, that Yin has entirely dissociated the idea of case study 
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from that of fieldwork or participant observation. That is a useful step 
towards conceptual clarity, since it has been an oddity in the tradition 
of writing in this field that so much of it has used a term whose overt 
reference is to a design feature to mean many other things. In this respect 
Yin is in line with the general movement in the kinds of distinction 
made among different methods in sociological discussion. The postwar 
shift from case study versus statistical method to participant observation 
versus survey reflected a need, from the “qualitative” side, to emphasize 
an aspect of what was being done which was clearly different from 
the changed practice of the “quantitative” side, and made the basis 
of distinction between methods rest on the manner in which the data 
were collected. However, it is obvious that a term such as “survey” 
is used to mean both a way of collecting data and a type of design 
(usually a “snapshot” representative sample). It is probably the detailed 
elaboration of the logic of experimental design, for which Campbell is 
mainly responsible, that has increasingly pushed textbook authors to 
think about how “survey” could be distinguished in design terms from 
such alternatives as “experiment”. These efforts are important, though 
in my judgment they could hardly be regarded as successful. (Yin too 
approaches this issue in his introduction but, as with his “definition” of 
the case study, is really writing about the situations in which different 
strategies are to be preferred rather than about what distinguishes them.) 
It might be suggested that one prime need of the textbook writer is for 
a convenient way to divide the material up into chapters, and another 
prime need is to be able to make clear and simple statements which 
show the right way to do things; the first need can be met in many 
ways, and the second militates against dwelling on hard distinctions 
or cross-cutting categories. To the extent that textbook categorizations 
influence the way professionals think, that is unfortunate, because it 
tends to institutionalize unhelpful distinctions and discourage analytical 
thought. 

However, textbooks generally depend heavily, though often with a 
time-lag, on the work done in methodological articles and monographs, 
and in reflections on research experience. Research practice does not 
always reflect current methodological discussion; probably this often 
happens because substantive specialists and methodologists move in 
different intellectual worlds. (The loss this can cause to research is 
obvious, but there are also gains: practical researchers can extend the 
range of alternatives and raise new issues as they grapple, sometimes 
successfully, with new problems. Methodology can move forward 
through the analysis of practice.) 


THE MONOGRAPH 
IN EUROPEAN ETHNOLOGY” 


Francoise Zonabend 


The work of the cultural anthropologist or ethnologist culminates, 
practically: without exception, in the preparation of a monograph, 
which is the most complete and most detailed presentation possible 
of the object under study. European ethnography or, speaking more 
broadly, ethnography of the Western world is no exception to this 
tradition. Moreover, it is probably in these geographical areas that 
the “monograph recipe” has found its most systematic application and 
where the greatest number of works of this type have been published. A: 
look at the origins and recent history of ethnology in modern society will 
give us a better grasp of the close relationship between the monograph 
as a genre and as a field of study. 

The beginnings of the ethnological study of the so-called “exotic” 
societies and of modern societies have been marked by different des- 
tinies (Zonabend, 1979). They have been assigned an unequal status: 
“exotic” ethnology inherited the theoretical or conceptual approach, 
whereas the ethnology of subjects nearer to home was left to folklorists 
and soon came to constitute the domain of popular arts and traditions, 
characterized by its descriptive intent, absence of theory and the pro- 
duction of monographs on a large scale. Whether in France, Germany 
or other European countries, folklorists initiated broad national, or at 
least regional, investigations into beliefs, customs, material culture and 
oral traditions. These inquiries, often carried out indirectly by mèans 
of questionnaires, and with the sole purpose of making inventories 
of, comparing and updating areas of diffusion and drawing cultural 
boundaries, gave rise to works that can be identified as monographs, 
such as Atlases which map institutions or speech forms, Corpuses 
listing types of traditional dwellings or themes in folk tales, and folklore 
Manuals or Textbooks which gather together by region the beliefs and 
rituals which traditionally mark the various ages of life or the calendar 
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of feast days (Bromberger, 1987). 

Another connection, less well-known but nevertheless very real, dis- 
tinguished the ethnological study of our own societies: the sociological 
connection, initiated in France by the work of Frédéric Le Play. 
Alongside the folklorists, adherents of other social sciences dealing 
with geographical areas, particularly sociology, had been active for 
a very long time, and as a result contributed to the ethnological 
landscape of our countries. This was the case with Le Play who 
attempted, through the use of monographs, to give an empirical and 
Statistical basis to his theoretical work which was essentially aimed at 
defining the main types of production and the various corresponding 
modes of family reproduction. In France alone, from 1855 to 1885, Le 
Play generated more than three hundred monographs, very often dealing 
with working-class or agricultural families, all of which were produced 
according to identical standards, using a pre-established questionnaire, 
and carried out by direct observation. 

Even though Le Play’s influence faded at the turn of the century in 
France, and his followers were Roumanian, Russian, British or Ameri- 
can, it is nevertheless a fact that this tradition engendered several schools 
of sociology influenced by his thinking that have contributed, and still 
contribute today, to the production of the most important monographs on 
which we base our knowledge of the contemporary world. In conjunc- 
tion with the work of folklorists mentioned earlier, these publications 
form the necessary bibliographical and methodological context in which 
the early ethnological research on modern society developed. 

The ethnological study of France, for instance, was changed or was 
truly born when ethnologists trained in classical ethnology began to 
show interest in our society. Nevertheless, this incursion into new 
territory did not imply a split with the monographic principle. They 
adopted it, but rejected the procedures and methods that had until then 
dominated the social sciences. The monographic genre thus evolved, 
especially in the ethnography of France, in an increasing variety of 
forms and diversification of objects of study. As a result these ethno- 
graphic productions invite a number of epistemological questions and 
critical comments. 

From the very beginning, the “new” ethnologists studying the West- 
ern world chose small societies, where the small population, internal 
coherence and clear spatial limits were not out of proportion with the 
means of an isolated investigator. In this restricted environment, field 
investigation was carried out thoroughly and directly, independent of 
any standard framework of inquiry. 
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In other words, ethnologists studying France chose to remain on the 
boundary between authentic and non-authentic societies (Lévi-Strauss, 
1958: 402), between societies constituting a world of shared knowl- 
edge and societies where the individual is an isolated member of 
an impersonal world. A fundamental distinction exists here between 
two modes. of social existence which should not, however, be too 
rigidly opposed to one another. Urban ethnologists have shown that 
it is possible to isolate “authentic” groups within broader ones. It is 
true, nevertheless; that the ethnological method cannot bz adapted to 
large social entities. As a result, there has been a cleavage between 
monographic presentations of the past, encompassing large territories 
or imposing a rigid, repetitive frame of reference, and contemporary 
research. This is how macroscopic research became microscopic, and 
unique, singular and personal research emerged from a uniformity, 
giving rise to a common criticism of this approach to the effect that the 
groups under study lack representativeness. But no ethnologist pursuing 
this kind of research makes any claim towards representativeness, in the 
statistical sense, of the social unit being studied. Great care is taken to 
define the frame of reference for the study being undertaken, and to 
demonstrate the social relevance of the construct, but the social groups 
under investigation, because of their small numbers, always appear to 
be specific. But specific in relation to what? Large surveys ‘based on 
statistical sampling fail to provide an answer. 

Only the monographic approach, as practised by these researchers, 
makes it possible to determine the sociologically relevant conditions 
of representativeness since, while describing the concrete processes 
leading to the formation of social customs or to the evolution of insti- 
tutions, it reveals the most important factors and the most crucial points 
of rupture, at least for those cultures or objects under investigation. It 
follows that generalization is made possible because it becomes clear in 
which respects each case is particular. In other words, the broad organi- 
zational models of urban or rural life are approximately the same in all 
Western countries; what vary are the local characteristics, the regional 
discrepancies. These designations refer to specific clusters of factors ` 
which are also at work whatever their reference units (geographical 
areas or social classes). 

.Thus, the “specialists of the particular”, as this school af ethnology is 
sometimes called, deal with the general just as much as everyone else. 
Because of the global view they offer of the cultural traits or social 
groups they study, because of the careful attention they pay to p- ractice 
in the field, and because of the use of theoretical constructs they borrow 
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from classical ethnology, which gives them the necessary distance, these 
qualitative studies of restricted geographical areas, micro-ethnological 
in scope, become in reality macro-ethnological in the end. 

Furthermore, the researcher remedies this lack of representativeness 
by giving special attention to totalizing in the observation, reconstruc- 
tion and analysis of the objects under study. This totalizing process 
consists in understanding each cultural trait, each social fact, in its 
totality, in all its facets and in all its relations with other features of 
the culture under study, and is obtained through minute questioning, the 
consultation of multiple sources and lengthy fieldwork. 

Indeed, for this type of research, there is no one method guaranteeing 
the correct distance, but a continuous movement between various types 
of evidence: observation of the present, reconstruction of the past, 
transmitted or experienced memories, written archives, interpretation 
of the landscape and the topography as well as the toponymy of the 
land or constructed space. 

As a result, we believe the works of ethnologists studying France 
succeed in avoiding monotony, thanks to these new sets of questions. 
(The overall impression gained from reading monographs from the past, 
all based on so-called objective questionnaires, established beforehand, 
using unvarying reference points, and supposedly ensuring a minimum 
of scientific method, was clearly one of monotony.) 

However, some problems remain which researchers have generally 
ignored. Every method used calls for a critical assessment and an 
elucidation of what it presupposes. They permeate each other and 
become blurred in societies saturated with the written word, as in 
the Western world. The researcher has to keep asking himself if he 
is recording the spoken version of the written word or what has been 
passed down by word of mouth from time immemorial. 

To do ethnography on the Gutenberg galaxy means to reflect on 
the modes first of receiving, and then of transcribing, oral discourse 
produced in a society of the written word in order to produce another 
Written text. But what do we know about these. writing processes we 
are undertaking, and what do we understand of them? We move from 
a spoken word to a text, we build a text that already differs from the 
word as we heard it, to rewrite a text on a text. How can we account for 
or even perceive the meaning losses encountered as we transcribe and 
translate, first into our language, and then into written form, the word 
we have heard, itself distorted by existing written sources? Naturally, 
these problems plague other social sciences. Historians using written 
documents can ask themselves the same questions, and rightly so. 
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But if in their case this process of reflection started a long time ago, 
ethnologists working on the same questions have paid little attention to 
it, at least in France (Lenclud, 1987). 

However, historians do not enter directly into a dialogue with their 
informants, whereas ethnologists do. Ethnologists must take into account 
their own presence, their intrusion into a social reality, which necessarily 
distorts their accounts. Every society has its own way of representing 
Others, those who come to question and disturb it. A series of 
identification and distinction processes take place between the two 
parties, in which transparency struggles to overcome opaqueness. So, 
the complex interaction taking place between observer and observed 
has to be taken into account. In other words, one has to pay special 
attention to this “place of disruption” (Devereux, 1980: 435) which 
characterizes all field situations, referred to by Bakhtin as an “exotopy” 
which defines’ the position of the researcher in relation to his or her 
object, which alone makes possible the “creative understanding of a 
culture by another culture” (Bakhtin, quoted by Todorov, 1981: 168). 

In the ethnology of France, a greater vigilance is required, since 
the case is more complex: very often the researcher belongs to the 
society under study, being a part of the same historical world. The 
culture on which he or she has chosen to work is not entirely his 
or her own nor entirely unknown, and similarly, for the informant, 
s/he is neither a familiar figure nor a complete stranger. In such a 
situation the ethnologist is involved, willy nilly, in the foreground of 
the study, and it is therefore illusory but meaningful to hope to describe 
and analyse only from without. This attitude would in fact presuppose 
that the researcher wants to hide the choices made to give an appearance 
of neutrality to the results and, no doubt, to appear more convincing. We 
must be aware that the most rigorous objectivity is only possible through 
the most intrepid subjectivity. This way we avoid two stumbling blocks: 
the total psychologizing of the field and, at the other extreme, complete 
submission to the discourse of the Other. 

In the first case, fieldwork becomes a pretext for exploring the self, 
which is of interest only to the researcher. It becomes necessary in 
this theoretical approach to the psychological relationship to the field 
to make choices and report publicly; only in relation to the “object” 
of ethnographic knowledge can one contribute to the understanding 
of the societies under study. Anything else belongs to the domain of 
the diary. 

In trying to avoid a discourse on themselves, ethnologists should not 
submerge themselves in the discourse of the Other. Ethnology is not 
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limited to reporting Others’ words. The intelligibility of the culture 
being studied is not to be found entirely in the way the social actors 
experience it. What they hide subconsciously and especially what eludes 
them must be brought out. Any society is opaque to the eye of the 
outsider, but also to itself. Ethnology must contribute to dissipating the 
opacity which surrounds any society, taking into account the models 
consciously put forward by the group but also going beyond them, i.e. 
submitting them to ethnological analysis. This analysis mobilizes a body 
of knowledge, even specific knowledge, but at times it also becomes 
the written word as Barthes (1972: 15) saw it: a place where drives 
and conflicts, positions and oppositions can be read. At times, these 
monographs become pretexts for self-analysis or pretexts for overrating 
the discourse of Others. 

Whatever perspective they may belong to, such ethnological mono- 
graphs on contemporary France constitute an original contribution to 
this very special undertaking of the ethnological study of one’s own 
society, which attempts to grasp Sameness through the eyes of Others. 


L'OBSERVATION, UN RESUME DE LA “REALITE”: 


De quelques problèmes épistémoiogiques du 
recueil et du traitement des données 


Nicole Ramognino 


Choix et traitement des données sont des opérations “cognitives” sur 
la “réalité” qui pourraient être définies comme l'élaboration d’un 
résumé. Comme celui-ci, l’observation consiste en une procédure de 
réduction, inévitable pour toute construction scientifique, mais elle doit 
cependant avoir la qualité d’exprimer “la réalité” dans ses dimensions 
essentielles ou fondamentales: d’où la question de la fiabilité des 
données retenues au regard des constructions savantes, d’où aussi une 
série de questions épistémologiques qui se nouent à la fois autour du 
recueil et du traitement de l’information. Entre l’équation personnelle 
de l’observateur, qui semble demeurer encore un point aveugle pour 
bien des chercheurs et le niveau de finesse, susceptible de fournir 
l'information pertinente pour atteindre l’essentialité du phénomène, 
les savants, notamment en sciences sociales, se déchirent et le débat 
semble ne jamais prendre fin. Entre le postulat de l’objectivité du monde 
social et naturel et celui de sa subjectivité, la spécificité d'une méthode ` 
scientifique d’analyse des faits humains apparaît encore comme un des 
points de rupture dans la communauté scientifique. Entre la recherche 
d’une validation et celle d’une efficacité sociale des sciences humaines, 
les débats font apparaitre un divorce qui ne semble pas être accepté 
une fois pour toutes dans les intolérances réciproques des tenants de 
chaque partie. - 

Aprés avoir présenté quelques problémes liés au choix et au traitement 
des données, nous défendrons — pour les sciences sociales — trois thèses 
qui pourraient s’énoncer ainsi, si l’on exclut propremeni du débat les 
sciences expérimentales: 

— Tout choix de recueil d’information — et quoiqu’en pensent les 
chercheurs qui fabriquent leurs données — relève d’une expérience 
sociale et non d’une expérience scientifique. Ceci implique que le 
traitement de l’information passe nécessairement par une sociologie/une 
psychologie/ une anthropologie de la connaissance. 

— La nécessité d’une observation technique des formes langagières 
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et spatiales (locales et ponctuelles) des faits humains, indépendante de 
toute interprétation, si l’on ne veut pas tomber dans des spéculations, 
qui pour être intéressantes et sans doute vraies, n’en restent pas moins 
des nébuleuses non ancrées dans l’expérience sociale. 

— La nécessité de prendre conscience que toute construction 
scientifique, dans le champ des disciplines humaines et sociales, 
induit, fabrique du social, et que le choix d’une forme d’épistémé est 
en même temps le choix, pour l’observateur, d’une place dans la cité. 

Bien entendu, telles que présentées, ces thèses ne sont pas évidentes 
mais nous nous en expliquerons plus précisément dans la suite de notre 
raisonnement. 


DE L’EQUATION PERSONNELLE DE L'OBSERVATEUR 
A LA RECHERCHE DE L’ALTERITE 


Notre recension des problèmes et débats émergeant de l’observation ne 
se veut ni exhaustive, ni close, méme si notre orientation disciplinaire 
— la sociologie — y est prégnante. Dans un premier temps, nous avons 
regroupé un certain nombre de questions méthodologiques autour d’un 
premier axe qui polarise d’une part la volonté de réduire ce que les 
anthropologues ont appelé l’équation personnelle de l’observateur et 
celle d’atteindre un phénomène dans sa spécificité, sa particularité ou 
sa différence. 

La fiabilité des données se mesure alors au niveau de généralité 
ou de finesse atteint, orientant l’observation soit vers un recueil de 
l'information qui privilégie à la fois la notion de représentativité et 
des méthodes quantitatives; celles-ci médiatisent en quelque sorte 
le rapport de l’observateur à son terrain en l’éloignant de sa 
compréhension naturelle ou acculturée. Soit au contraire l’observation 
exigera de l’observateur une observation directe ou participante, ou 
plus personnalisée dans l’entretien par exemple pour élaborer des 
données plus pertinentes du niveau de finesse recherché mais alors 
la médiation entre l’observateur et son terrain ne garantirait plus 
l’objectivité de ce dernier. Nous allons reprendre ce débat d’abord 
avec le cas exemplaire a contrario dans lequel les données sont 
élaborées indépendamment de l’observateur qui doit les traiter, et 
qui permettrait de resituer sinon résoudre la question de l’équation 
personnelle de l’observateur. 
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Les données, en effet, peuvent être choisies d’abord soit dans l’alter- 
native, soit dans la combinaison entre des “données déjà élaborées”? 
(archives, documents, statistiques, procès-verbaux, etc.) et des données 
que le savant construit lui-même. Dans les deux cas, nous ferons 
l'hypothèse que des difficultés apparaissent du fait de l’enregistrement 
— social ou technique — de l'information. En effet, l’enregistrement en 
question transforme la “réalité” en données et ses transformations sont 
autant de dé-formations que le savant ne peut pas, la plupart du temps, 
contrôler. 

` Les appareils sociaux d'enregistrement. Cette incapacité à controler 
l'enregistrement en question est tout à fait évidente quand les données 
sont déjà élaborées, notamment par des appareils sociaux, des insti- 
tutions sociales, comme c’est le cas, en général, des archives ou 
documents, procès-verbaux, lettres, matériau essentiel des historiens 
mais aussi des sociologues et des anthropologues, pour ne pas parler 
des sciences juridiques, politiques, etc. 

La nécessité de contrôler ce genre de matériau est au fondement même 
de la compétence de ce que l’on pourrait appeler le métier d’historien. 
Et il existe toute une tradition de critique de texte, à la fois en histoire 
et en philologie, pour d’une part reconstituer les documents détériorés 
mais aussi pour définir leur authenticité, tradition que les sociologues 
auraient intérêt à imiter quand ils utilisent ce genre de matériau. Mais 
l’authenticité d’un document — c’est-à-dire identifier son auteur, son 
époque, éliminer les faux, etc. — n’est pas pour -autant suffisante pour 
en déterminer la qualité au regard de la “réalité” visée. Le matériau en 
question est, en effet, élaboré dans des conditions particulières pour une 
finalité donnée: ils participent en quelque sorte des enjeux qui se nouent 
autour de leur constitution, et sont le résultat des filtres qui dé-forment 
la “réalité” 

On peut idae trois sortes de filtres: 

1. Le filtre des appareils sociaux d'enregistrement: les procès- 
verbaux, par exemple, réalisés dans le cadre d’interventions sociales, 
éducatives, médicales, pénales sont autant de données qui sont élaborées 
dans le cadre d’une gestion sociale, c’est-à-dire d'opérations qui ne 
sont pas seulement cognitives, mais orientées en fonction de finalités 
sociales à vertu partisane: on connaît trop les analyses perçutantes 
de Michel Foucault (1976) sur les rapports entre savoir et pouvoir 
pour y insister. Rappelons seulement qu’il s’agit, à travers ces 
enregistrements, de classer, et de normaliser les individüs dans: une 
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Stratification sociale, et de permettre en quelque sorte la visibilité des 
corps et leur vulnérabilité dans tous rapports de pouvoir. Les appareils 
sociaux d’enregistrement sont des filtres qui biaisent l’observation, dans 
la mesure où la connaissance recherchée est une connaissance liée à des 
intéréts spécifiques qu’il s’agit de mettre au jour. 

Les documents, supports des analyses historiques, seuls moyens 
d’atteindre des époques révolues, n’échappent pas, bien sûr, à cette 
critique puisque ce sont les filtres des “clercs” (ceux qui savent écrire) 
qui racontent et matérialisent ainsi événements, faits et gestes de 
leurs concitoyens. Au point que, pour l’époque contemporaine, cer- 
tains historiens (voir Joutard, 1977) opposent à ce matériau enregistré 
l’histoire orale, seule susceptible, disent-ils, de donner la parole aux 
silencieux de l’histoire. Une nouvelle histoire semble ainsi se construire 
et opérer une distance par rapport au métier d‘historien. 

Autre cas de figure, plus fréquent en sociologie, les données 
démographiques et statistiques, enregistrées par des institutions scientifi- 
ques de type INSEE ou INED, en France, permettant la mesure 
quantitative des comportements produisent des informations fabriquées 
sur ce que j’appelerai une “ontologie sociale”, une maniére de poser 
des “actes, des sujets, des acteurs, des groupes” qui n’est pas 
indépendante des intéréts politiques et sociaux des Etats. On connait 
la recommandation classique faite aux jeunes apprentis sociologues de 
ne pas considérer les catégories socio-professionnelles comme fiables, 
mais on reléve moins que, en dépit de cette recommandation, les 
meilleurs des sociologues confirmés en usent et en abusent sans 
la tentation de contrôler les biais éventuels, sans celle non plus 
d’articuler données quantitatives et explication sociologique, qui, 
comme toute explication est de nature qualitative. De même, les indices 
démographiques recherchés correspondent eux aussi à une “ontologie 
sociale”, c’est-à-dire une manière de sélectionner implicitement des 
données que l’on estime représentatives de la “réalité sociale”, alors 
que, pour le moins, cette sélection pourrait être le lieu d’un débat 
collectif. 

Dans tous ces cas, les données déjà élaborées que l’observateur peut 
choisir suivant ses besoins ou sa discipline, sont moins des données que 
des constructions opérées à travers des filtres dé-formant, liés aux enjeux 
sociaux, politiques et économiques d’une société. 

2. Outre le filtre des appareils sociaux d’enregistrement, on peut 
s'interroger également sur le fait que ces données sont aussi élaborées 
dans le cadre d’interactions locales et ponctuelles: pour qui et pour quoi 
enregistre-t-on ces informations? Les lettres, par exemple, matériau qui 
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ne peut être assimilé tout au moins directement à des productions d’in- 
stitutions sociales, forment un matériau pouvant servir aussi bien aux 
historiens, ethnologues, et sociologues. Elles expriment cependant des 
liens interactifs locaux et ponctuels qui sont autant de filtres dé-formant 
“la réalité” (tout au moins la “réalité” classique des sociologues). Ceci 
n’est pas non plus directement contrôlable. | 

Seul un déplacement des questions doit s’opérer, et l’histoire de la 
“réalité” se transforme en histoire des “mentalités”, par exemple. Citons 
un ouvrage paru en français récemment de l’historienne Nathalie Zemon 
Davis (1988), concernant les demandes de grâce adressées au roi par 
des “condamnés”, lettres écrites la plupart du temps par des clercs 
pour le quémandeur: on ne peut faire l’histoire de la criminalité à 
travers ses lettres mais celle de |’ “acceptabilité” de la criminalité, la 
stratégie des auteurs des lettres consistant à présenter leurs crimes sinon 
comme aimables du moins comme inévitables. 

Peut-on ajouter que l’observation — directe ou indirecte — des procès 
criminels nécessiterait le même genre de déplacement des questions 
analysables. 

3. Enfin, dernier filtre dé-formant la “réalité”, celui de la subjectivité 
de l’opérateur qui a enregistré les documents en question. Ce point est 
trop connu pour s’y étendre ici, nous le reprendrons à d'autres moments 
du raisonnement. 

Les appareils techniques d'enregistrement. La capacité à contrôler 
l'enregistrement du “réel” en données semblerait moins problématique 
lorsque ces dernières sont fabriquées par l’observateur. Il suffirait 
d’appliquer en quelque sorte quelques règles de méthode pour pouvoir 
éviter les biais institutionnels, interactifs ou subjectifs que nous venons 
de développer. 

L'enregistrement de données sous forme de protocoles canoniques 
(questionnaires sociologiques par exemple), ou autres protocoles, les 
enregistrements vidéo ou magnétiques, par l’objectivation des données 
qu’ils permettent semblent répondre aux exigences scientifiques et 
donneraient leur fiabilité aux informations retenues. Contrairement à 
l'observation participante ou à l’observation directe (avec mais sur- 
tout sans protocole), les techniques d’enregistrement permettraient de 
gommer non seulement la subjectivité des personnes interrogées, les 
biais institutionnels mais aussi la subjectivité de l’observateur. 

Sans nous attarder sur ce point, mentionnons qu’il s’agit, si Je puis 
dire, d’une illusion scientiste: 

— les enregistrements techniques (vidéo-magnétophone, ou question- 
naires et protocoles) exigent une “lecture” et de la part de l’observateur et 
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souvent aussi de l’observé, lecture qui fait appel à leur “compréhension 
naturelle”: nécessité de décrypter les images, son ou ses questions dans et 
par le langage naturel, et dans ce travail de lecture, les enjeux subjectifs, 
et interactifs, réapparaissent. 

En sociologie, n’oublions pas que le questionnaire est élaboré dans 
le langage naturel et qu’il est ainsi compris par l’observé à travers sa 
propre compétence langagière. Le passage du langage naturel au langage 
formalisé que doit effectuer l’observateur est une opération ni simple, 
ni évidente. On peut ajouter aussi que le questionnaire vise à produire 
une description de la “réalité” et qu’il est cependant “interprété” par 
l’observateur. Cette interprétation finale joue le rôle d’explication et 
se superpose à la description en réintroduisant à nouveau les enjeux 
sociaux déjà mentionnés. 

En psychologie, dans l’analyse de résolution de problèmes, Pierre 
Miollan (1969) a pu montrer, il y a bientôt vingt ans, comment les sujets 
observés réalisaient différemment leurs opérations cognitives (tour de 
Hanoi) en fonction de la situation d'interaction, selon que l’observateur 
adoptait une attitude neutre ou non-directive. 

De plus, comme l’a si bien démontré Jürgen Habermas (1979), on 
n'échappe pas non plus au biais institutionnel puisqu’au fondement de 
toute connaissance, on trouve un intérêt à la connaissance, et — que 
le chercheur l’admette ou non — les informations ainsi objectivées et 
leurs “lectures” s’inscrivent dans des questions d’ontologies (sociales 
ou psychologiques), posées précédemment, nécessairement liées aussi 
a la question de la place du savant dans la cité. 

- Dans les deux situations que nous avons mentionnées — à savoir l’ex- 
istence d’informations déjà élaborées ou construites par l’observateur 
— l'enregistrement des données transforment et dé-forment la “réalité” 
sans que l’observateur ne puisse la contrôler et maîtriser, sinon dans 
un déplacement de ses propres questions. Les filtres institutionnels, 
interactifs et subjectifs s’imposent et marquent toute information d’une 
“équation” que l’on ne peut plus appeler équation personnelle de 
l'observateur puisqu’elle met en scène, dans les sciences sociales et 
humaines, outre l’observateur, — sa place dans la cité, les interac- 
tions qu’il entretient avec l’observé, et sa subjectivité — l’équation 
institutionnelle, interactive et subjective de l’observé. 

Cette difficulté qui peut apparaître comme une impasse de l’obser- 
vation, doit être référée au-fait que toute information — qu’elle soit déjà 
élaborée ou construite par l’observateur — est de l’ordre de l’expérience 
sociale et non de l’ordre de l’expérience scientifique proprement dite, 
et en tant qu’expérience sociale, l’information est par nature moins une 
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information sur la “réalité” qu’une “connaissance orientée”, ce que nous 
avons appelé une ontologie implicite. 


« La qualité de l'information 


Un deuxième type de problèmes méthodologiques relatifs à l’obser- 
vation concerne le niveau de généralité/finesse de l'information 
recueillie. On pourrait dire que sous la question de la généralité/finesse 
de l’observation se joue le choix entre deux critères de fiabilité de 
l'information qui pourraient s’énoncer l’un sous l’expression de la 
représentativité par rapport au réel, l’autre sous celle de sa pertinence 
par rapport à la question posée par le savant. En sociologie, par exemple, 
ce genre de problème conduit le chercheur à des stratégies d'observation 
fort différentes, celle par exemple. du choix entre le questionnaire ou 
d’une observation plus fine obtenue par le moyen de l’entretien guidé, 
de l’observation participante ou l’observation directe. 

L'hypothèse que je pose à propos de cette opposition entre 
représentativité et pertinence des données inscrit la question sous-jacente 
de la fiabilité de l’information, moins dans des problèmes de méthodes 
et de méthodologies que dans des phénomènes d’ontologie, là encore 
la plupart du temps implicites, c’est-à-dire des manières de poser l’être 
dont on parle et que l’on veut observer. 

Quelle est la nature de l’être que l’on tente de construire? En fait 
une autre formulation de cette opposition pourrait s’énoncer sous la 
dichotomie de l’identité/altérité. L’étre que l’on tente d'observer, est-il 
de l’ordre d’une identité logique (A est A), quelles que soient les formes 
variables que celle-ci peut prendre empiriquement. 

Ou bien peut-on postuler que cet être, ce réel peut se définir à la 
fois comme identité et altérité (c’est-à-dire par exemple qu’il peut 
changer de nature dans le temps ou dans l’espace) ou encore est-il 
fondamentalement altérité (Je est un autre ou cet étranger que nous 
sommes à nous-mêmes; l’autre société) (voir Michel, 1989). Selon 
les postulats implicites/explicites que l’observateur effectuera sur la 
définition de l’être en question, les critères de fiabilité des données 
se présenteront sous la forme de la recherche d’une représentativité 
par rapport au réel ou sous celle de sa pertinence. De fait la pertinence 
est le, seul critère au regard du postulat ontologique. Mais celle-ci peut 
prendre soit la forme de la représentativité, soit celle de l’exhaustivité, 

~soit encore celle de la saturation. 

La représentativité est pertinente de la qualité du réel si celui-ci est 
pensé comme un réel qui fonctionne à l’identité, avec deux points de vue 
possible, celui de l’universalité ou celui de la généralité. 
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L’hypothése d’une identité universelle du réel peut étre faite, par 
exemple, lorsque la discipline scientifique cherche à reconstruire le sujet 
et ses capacités ou savoirs soit, d’une manière plus générale, un être régi 
par une loi universelle. 

C’est en particulier le pari fondamental de la légalité du réel qu’ont 
fait les sciences exactes; c’est encore le pari sur l’universalité des 
capacités humaines que font la psychologie cognitive et de l’intelligence 
(J. Piaget), la linguistique générative (N. Chomsky) mais on pourrait 
montrer que ceci est aussi vrai des autres linguistiques (à l’excep- 
tion de la sociolinguistique), l’anthropologie structurale (notamment 
Les mythologiques de C. Lévi-Strauss), l’agir communicationnel de 
J. Habermas et on pourrait aussi le démontrer de certains courants 
ethnométhodologiques. 

Si l’on ne peut expérimenter de contre-épreuves, et comme il est 
impossible d’atteindre l’exhaustivité, le point de vue de la généralité 
peut se substituer à celui de l’universalité. 

L'hypothèse d’une identité générale du réel s’inscrit plutôt dans les 
disciplines des sciences sociales (sociologie et ses sciences annexes, 
sociolinguistique, sciences historiques quantitativistes, sérielles, etc.). 
La représentativité, ici, prend un sens plus technique, il s’agit de 
la représentativité statistique qui permet d'attribuer une valeur de 
généralité aux observations locales ou particulières effectuées. Notons 
que pour le “social”, la nature de son identité est alors définie comme 
quantitative — ce qui pose un problème au nom même de l’auteur que 
l’on cite comme autorité dans ce cas, E. Durkheim, puisque, rappelons- 
le, Durkheim remarque que la généralité peut être soit significative 
d’une loi universelle (et alors disparaît l’objet social qui est toujours 
historique), soit générative au sens où elle spécifierait un état donné, un 
moment duratif, du social. 

Enfin l’hypothèse de la saturation de l’information est celle que l’on 
admet lorsque le postulat implicite/explicite sur la nature du réel relève 
moins de l’identité que d’un complexe identité/altérité ou de la seule 
altérité. C’est ce principe qui est évoqué notammant lorsque le matériau 
privilégié se constitue d’entretiens non-directifs ou d’histoires de vie. 
Elle exprime le sentiment du chercheur d’avoir recueilli une information 
suffisante pour traiter correctement de son objet, au point qu’une 
information supplémentaire ne pourrait qu’être redondante. On se trouve 
ici dans le cas de figure où la recherche se construit plutôt comme 
exploration scientifique du réel que comme confrontation/validation de 
modèles explicatifs élaborés a priori. 

Outre cette différence d’épistémé sur laquelle nous reviendrons, les 
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recherches qui mettent en scène la pertinence — et non la représentativité 
— de l’information par rapport au “réel”, ont tendance à argumenter leur 
recueil de l’information à partir d’un travail de déconstruction de la 
fiabilité du questionnaire/protocole. 

Le questionnaire peut être d’abord rejeté comme non-performant soit 
parce que les questions induisent sinon les réponses, du moins une 
attitude de l’observé — que l’on pourrait qualifier de cognitive ou 
réflexive. L’information est conçue, qu’on le veuille ou non, comme 
connaissance. Le questionnaire a pour effet de s’adresser à la rationalité 
de l’observé (à sa compréhension naturelle des questions. L’observé est 
un “reconnaissant”, l'interaction interpellant intervieweur-interviewé 
dans une position de connaissance). Le postulat implicite serait donc 
que l’observé connaît la réalité et lui-même, mais il faut aller plus loin: 
il s’agit de dire qu’il la connaît et qu’il en est conscient. 

Or certains chercheurs ont pu admettre des hypothèses contraires. 
En psychologie, par exemple, même lorsqu'il s’agit de ses propres 
savoir-faire et capacités, le sujet peut connaître sans prendre conscience 
de sa connaissance. L'identité, sans aller jusqu’à la division du sujet, 
postulée par la psychanalyse, est donc aussi altéritée, si celle-ci est 
définie comme non-conscience. 

C’est ainsi que Pierre Vermersche propose comme substitut au 
questionnaire “un entretien d’explicitation, inspiré d’un certain nombre 
de pratiques développées et mises au point dans le domaine de la 
psychopathologie ... Le but de cette technique d’entretien est de faire 
expliciter les savoirs de l’opérateur qui ne sont pas conscientisés. La 
verbalisation essentiellement descriptive donne la priorité à documenter 
le détail des actions de l’opérateur … ” (Vermersche, 1989), alors 
que d’autres chercheurs prennent un enregistrement vidéo pour 
observer directement les opérations effectuées qu’ils demandent 
alors au travailleur de commenter (voir Faita et Schwartz, 1988). 
Ou bien le chercheur fait l’hypothèse que la réalité est complexe 
et pluridimensionnelle, par exemple dans le cadre des interventions 
éducatives ou cliniques, dans lesquelles il s’agit: 

— soit d’une construction d’une identité — qui en tant que construction 
est nécessairement une altération/développement d’un être initial non 
fini pour les premières; 

— soit d’une restauration d’une identité qui, en quelque sorte, a subi 
une altération/détérioration pour les secondes. 

Dans ce cadre, il est impossible de se satisfaire d’une observation 
générale. Le chercheur est amené à choisir une observation directe 
et à construire sa propre méthodologie. Le chercheur peut encore 
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aller plus loin dans le postulat d’une identité/altérité. Par exemple, 
l’interviewé-e peut négocier son propre “agir dramaturgique”, pour 
reprendre l'expression de J. Habermas (1988) et se présenter au public 
(l’intervieweur) sous un jour qui lui paraît convenir. Il se présente ou 
se représente non pas comme il est mais comme il voudrait être ou 
comme il estime qu’il doit se présenter. C’est dans le domaine de 
la déviance (maladie mentale, marginalité, sorcellerie) et aussi dans 
celui des relations ethniques que ce probléme apparait avec le plus 
d’évidence, même si l’on peut l’étendre à toute situation d’entretien. 
Dans ce cas, le chercheur peut faire un double postulat ontologique: 

— une ontologie sociale qui admet une division sociale fondée sur la 
dichotomie entre normal et anormal (pathologique, marginal etc.) avec 
tout ce que ces derniers (formes de l’altérité) comportent de menace pour 
le premier (forme de l’identité) 

— une ontologie subjective qui admet aussi que “la folie sommeille en 
chacun de nous” ou que “je est un autre”, altérité dans l’identité. 

Pour pallier à ces difficultés, les auteurs peuvent alors proposer 
comme complément d’information l’observation participante, ou encore 
une observation complexe multipliant les informations. 

Et l’on peut s’interroger en effet sur la nécessité d’un recueil de 
l’information différent du questionnaire chaque fois que l’on est affronté 
à des problèmes d’altérité ou d’étrangeté. C’est la question posée par 
Arlette Akparian-Lacout (1989) quand elle cite les questions posées par 
les résultats obtenus par Daniel Boy et Guy Michelat qui “ont réalisé 
une étude récente sur les croyances au paranormal et les croyances à 
l'astrologie. Le matériel recueilli résulte d’une enquête par sondage; 
dans la question principale il est demandé à l’enquêté de se situer 
dans l’univers de la croyance”. Les auteurs s’interrogent sur leurs 
résultats en contradiction avec ce que l’on pouvait en attendre. Les 
auteurs en concluent: “Il reste que le type d’enquéte que nous utilisons 
pose le problème des conditions dans lesquelles on peut accepter de 
dire ce à quoi l’on croit, indépendamment des normes sociales”. (Boy 
et Michelat, 1986: 198) 

On peut se demander ainsi quelles sont les conditions d’accessibilité 
de l’altérité. L'observation participante, méthode adoptée par l’ethno- 
logie, semble être une réponse. Encore faut-il pouvoir préciser ce que 
l’on entend par cette expression et s’interroger sur la possibilité de 
pouvoir tenir les deux statuts d’observateur et de participant. Toute 
la réflexion épistémologique de l’ethnologie en décline tous les cas de 
figure depuis le début de son histoire. 

Sans vouloir développer ce point, nous aimerions citer la position 
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radicale de Jeanne Favret-Saada. Il s’agit de reconnaître la radicalité de 

l’altérité et l'impossibilité d’y accéder si on ne change pas de posture 

épistémologique. Citons cet auteur: 
Etre ethnographe, en effet, c’est d’abord consigner les dires d’informateurs 
indigènes convenablement choisis. Comment établir cette situation d'infor- 
mation d’où le chercheur tire l'essentiel de son savoir ... Or la sorcellerie 
c’est de la parole, mais une parole qui est pouvoir et non savoir ou 
information. Parler en sorcellerie ce n’est jamais pour informer … autant 
dire qu’il n’y a pas de position neutre de la parole: en sorcellerie c’est la 
guerre ... 

Prétendre au contraire qu’on veut entendre parler de sorcellerie paysanne 
et y rester étranger, c’est se condamner à n’entendre que des déclarations 
objectivistes, à collectionner des historiettes fantastiques et des recettes de 
désenvoutement … Ainsi l’indigène et le folkloriste se mirent-ils chacun 
dans le miroir que l’autre lui tend sans qu’apparemment le second se 
soit avisé de ce que cela comporte d’ironique complicité de la part du 
premier ... Il s’agit donc moins d’observer que d’être pris dans la structure 
d’énonciation qui institue un système de places qui désigne un envouté, un 
désenvouteur, un sorcier. (Favret-Saada, 1977: 6-7) 


Que peut-on conclure de ces diverses positions? Il est possible d'en 
tirer deux conséquences: 

1. d’une part, la notion d’altérité, si elle semble particulièrement 
convenir pour des sociétés différentes ou à des phénomènes de 
sorcellerie, magie … qui nous sont devenus étrangers, peut s’étendre 
également à notre propre société ou aux sujets que nous sommes, dès 
lors que l’on admet un réel complexe et multidimensionnel, ou que l’on 
adopte une posture clinique aussi bien en psychologie qu’en sociologie, 
posture à partir de laquelle on admet que les phénomènes à la marge — 
rumeur, racisme, folie, etc ... imaginaire ou tout autre forme d’altérité — 
sont significatifs de l’identité même du réel. Le choix de l’information 
ne peut plus, dans ces cas, se référer à la seule représentativité mais à la 
pertinence par rapport à cette ontologie du social ou du sujet. 

2. D’autre part, et quel que soit le critère choisi de fiabilité des 
données, on peut étendre, nous semble-t-il, les propositions de Jeanne 
Favret-Saada concernant l’observation à toute situation de recueil des 
données. Que l'observateur le veuille ou non il est pris dans une 
situation d’interaction sociale qui ne peut qu’orienter et induire des 
“positions sociales” à partir desquelles les interviewés mobiliseront 
leurs connaissances et savoir-faire et organiseront leurs systèmes de 
réponses. 

On n’en est pas pour autant obligé de devenir envoñté ou désenvouteur 
pour traiter de la sorcellerie. Les paysans du Bocage ont d’autres 
pratiques que celles de la sorcellerie et d’autres langages que celui 
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qui fonctionne comme pouvoir de vie/pouvoir de mort. Et s’il est trés 
difficile d’avoir accès à ce que j’appelerai non pas de l’information 
mais des “données” sur la sorcellerie dans nos types de sociétés, la 
question posée par l’auteur est plutôt une question de traitement de 
ces données, c’est-à-dire, qu’une fois celles-ci recueillies (ce qui n’est 
certes pas une mince affaire), l observateur doit les traiter soit comme 
des stéréotypes, ou des informations, ou encore comme des “actes de 
langage” dans leur qualité éventuelle de pouvoir de vie/pouvoir de 
mort. Les données sont tout autant l’expression d’informations sur 
la sorcellerie que des connaissances utilisées pour négocier des dires 
savants sur la sorcellerie. 

L’observateur oscille ainsi entre une tentation de supprimer son 
“équation personnelle” dans le recueil de l'information, tentative 
vouée à l’échec puisque cette pratique apparaî aux yeux de l’observé 
comme une pratique sociale comme une autre (en quoi, aux yeux de 
l’interviewé, l’enquête sociologique est-elle différente de l’enquête 
policière, médicale, celle du travailleur social, etc.) et qu’elle ne peut 
jamais atteindre les conditions de l’expérience scientifique, et sa volonté 
d'appréhender les phénomènes dans leur spécificité, c’est-à-dire comme 
relevant nécessairement de l’ordre de l’altérité. Au lieu de tenter l’impos- 
sible, mieux vaudrait prendre acte du fait qu’il faille considérer le recueil 
de l’information comme une expérience sociale (et non scientifique 
en tant que telle) et en tirer les conséquences dans le traitement des 
données ainsi obtenues. Prendre en compte notamment que le recueil 
de l’information, la situation d’interaction directe ou médiatisée, la 
situation institutionnelle induisent des biais, transformant l’information 
soit en connaissances, soit en modèles du phénomène que l’on tente de 
circonscrire, et que le traitement de l’observation se trouve toujours en 
situation d’avoir à traiter des phénomènes à partir de données qui en sont 
autant des traces que des obstacles. Pour le dire autrement, il s’agit, pour 
le sociologue par exemple, de reconnaître que toute sociologie passe par 
une sociologie de la connaissance de ce phénomène. 


DU POSTULAT DE L’OBJECTIVITE A CELUI DE 
LA SUBJECTIVITE 


Nous avons vu, au travers de la question de l’identité/altérité que le 
problème fondamental concernait ce que j’ai appelé des ontologies 
sociales ou subjectives (légalité du réel, universalité des compétences du 
sujet, ou altérité/altération du réel et du sujet), c’est-à-dire des manières 
de poser le réel et de le définir. Le deuxième axe de regroupement des 
questions épistémologiques polarise aussi des choix ontologiques: 
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— soit le postulat de l’objectivité du monde naturel et social . 

— soit le postulat de la subjectivité du monde en question qui est alors 
décrit comme objectivé par le sujet ou l’intentionalité de la conscience. 

Dans les sciences sociales, et notamment en sociologie, on pourrait 
ramener un certain nombre de débats (analyse quantitative/qualitative; 
expliquer et comprendre; décrire/interpréter) à la double qualité du fait 
humain, qui, selon Gilles-Gaston Granger (1968), possède une “face 
objective”, susceptible d’une formalisation en termes de modèles 
scientifiques classiques, et une “face significative” qui appellerait 
d’autres techniques, notamment selon ce même auteur, sémiologiques. 

On pourrait dire également que les débats sur le vécu et le réel, le 
microsociologique et le macrosociologique, le local/conjoncturel et le 
structurel se conjuguent aux précédents pour figurer DORE des 
difficultés liées au traitement de l’information. 

De fait, ces débats semblent soulever des oppositions irréductibles et 
des frontières tranchées dans le champ scientifique, dans lequel il semble 
que le chercheur doive prendre position. Nous proposons cependant.une 
réflexion qui permette, schématiquement tout au moins, de relever sous 
cet ensemble de questions, deux problèmes épistémologiques: 


1. La question du postulat ontologique sur le social; quelle est la 
nature de la réalité sociale: on se trouve en face d’une alternative entre 
le postulat de l’objectivité du monde social et celui de sa subjectivité. 

2. Les critères logiques de définition du phénomène: peut-on 
seulement décrire la “réalité” du phénomène sans rechercher quelles 
sont ses conditions de possibilité et de nécessité. 

L'hypothèse que nous formons pour tenter de trouver une issue 
convenable à ces divers débats passe par des solutions méthodologiques 
et méthodiques, à savoir: 

(a) D’une part, la nécessité de traiter techniquement les formes 
langagières et spatiales (locales), c’est-à-dire non d’interpréter mais de 
décrire effectivement ces formes dans lesquelles se matérialisent toutes 
les données recueillies. 

(b) Et, d’autre part, la nécessité méthodique de leur donner un statut à 
la fois théorique (par exemple sociologique) et logique (leur qualité dans 
le raisonnement scientifique). 


Entre l’objet et le sujet, le langage 


Nous ne développerons pas l’analyse de ces deux traditions sociolog- 
iques: 

.— une tradition objectiviste réunissant à la fois les positions 
durkheimiennes et marxiennes: 
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— une tradition subjectiviste allant de l’herméneutique philosophique 
diltheyenne a la phénoménologie de Husserl et de Heidegger, ou 4 celle 
dite sociologique de Schutz et des ethnométhodologues, en passant par 
Weber, traditions qui déclinent en quelque sorte les diverses modalités 
de la question. 

Si, dans la tradition objectiviste, le monde social est expérimenté 
comme le monde naturel. comme une chose ou une matérialité, 
irréductible à ma volonté et à ma conscience, et qui s’impose au 
contraire 4 elles, dans la tradition herméneutique, corrigée et.annulée 
dans la version phénoménologique, l’expérience est inversée: on se 
trouve, pourrait-on dire, devant le cas de figure des ornithologues 
québécois (Cyr, 1989), confrontés aux observations des oiseaux, 
compilées par des amateurs, “une diversité d’observateurs, dans 
une diversité de situations, de conditions environnementales ou de 
durées d’observation”, en fait une diversité d’intentionalités, qui font 
“exister” différemment le monde des oiseaux. Plus que d’un probléme 
de méthode, la tradition phénoménologique verrait dans cet exemple, 
une figure de ce monde naturel et bien sûr social, objectivé par une 
conscience, un sujet, une intentionalité. 

J] n’y aurait de réel que pour une conscience, une intentionalité 
qui le pose. Ainsi le monde naturel et social ne serait pas objectif 
mais objectivé et s’il semble s’imposer pour une part à mon 
expérience, c’est par le fait de l’intersubjectivité à la fois horizontale 
et intergénérationnelle. 

Nous ne prendrons pas position pour l’un ou l’autre postulat, mais 
notre réflexion veut mettre en scène le grand absent de ce débat, 
tout, au moins au plan ontologique (même si subrepticement pour 
l’objectivisme, ou explicitement pour la tradition phénoménologique, 
il apparaît sous le couvert de question de méthodologie): le langage. 

Dans l’un ou l’autre cas, l’expérience met en présence le sujet et 
l'objet, en privilégiant l’un ou l’autre, alors qu’il serait nécessaire 
d’observer un troisième terme, toujours présent dans sa matérialité, les 
formes langagières (voir Ramognino, 1989). 

On pourrait en dire autant des formes spatiales locales dans lesquelles 
sujet et objet sont également donnés, localisés pourrait-on dire (voir 
Guilbot et Mendras, 1986). Pour en revenir à ces traditions, la ques- 
tion n'est pas de définir l'antériorité du sujet ou de l’objet, mais de 
s'interroger sur la nécessaire présence des formes langagières pour l’un 
comme pour l’autre. 

La sémiotique de Peirce, quand elle décrit les trois modes-d’être, nous 
paraît ainsi une solution méthodique convenable à cette antinomie. Pour 
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Peirce, “il y a des signes qui représentent leurs objets comme de simples 
possibles, il y a des signes qui représentent leurs objets comme des 
existants actuels, il y a des signes qui représentent leurs objets comme 
des lois” (cité par Veron, 1988: 106-107). Pour Peirce, il y a en quelque 
sorte des existants qui n’ont pas la qualité de réel. L’existence et la 
réalité ne coincident pas. La réalité (objective) se réalise dans la 
troisième fonctionnement du signe, celui qui représente leur objet 
comme une loi. La sémiotique de Peirce résout ainsi une antinomie 
puisqu’elle permet à la fois de dire qu’il y a une réalité dont l'être ne 
dépend pas de nos représentations et que la notion même de réalité est 
inséparable de sa production à l’intérieur de la sémiosis. “Ce sont les lois 
mêmes des signes qui nous ménent à postuler que dans le monde il y a 
des choses qui ne sont pas des signes”. 

Sans vouloir développer plus avant Ja sémiotique de Peirce, qu’Eliseo 
Veron (1988) reprend dans son dernier ouvrage sur La Sémiosis sociale, 
signalons que nous n’adoptons pas pour autant la problématique 
schutzienne ou ethnométhodologique, puisque ces derniers renvoient 
en dernier ressort le langage à la compétence langagière des membres 
d’une communauté linguistique, c’est-à-dire à la compétence des sujets. 
S’il est vrai que le sujet est doté d’une compétence langagière, les formes 
langagières ne peuvent pas être référées seulement au sujet, mais à des 
formes diverses de connaissances sociales, qui font à la fois exister et/ou 
se réaliser sujets et objets. | 

Cette réflexion nous conduit ainsi à poser la nécessité d’un 
traitement technique des formes langagières, traitement technique 
(voir .Ramognino, 1989) qui peut user des modèles linguistiques 
et sémiologiques existants, et d’autres qui resteraient à construire. 
Nous ne préciserons pas plus en quoi consistent ces traitements mais 
nous insistons sur le fait qu’il s’agit de développer l'hypothèse de la 
matérialité de ces formes langagières, hypothèses qui admet comme 
principe la reconnaissance d’un niveau neutre du langage, c’est-à-dire 
une neutralisation de toutes les hypothèses sociales ou sociologiques de 
l'observateur. Il est donc nécessaire d’adopter une démarche méthodique 
qui-tend à postuler une relative autonomie de la description technique 
d’avec l’observation et l'interprétation sociologiques qui peuvent suivre 
et se cumuler aux résultats obtenus dans la première description. 


Décrire et interpréter 


Ceci dit, une fois les formes langagières décrites à l’aide de modèles 
techniques, encore faut-il leur donner un contenu sociologique et leur 
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accorder une place logique dans la construction de l’observation. Un 
autre détour sur les traditions objectivistes et subjectivistes peut nous 
aider à développer notre réflexion. 

En effet, et là encore rapidement et schématiquement, nous dirons 
que l’observation du monde social, comme une chose indépendante 
des sujets, une matérialité, du réel, le construit comme une “réalité 
structurelle” globale. La description emprunte des formalisations 
mathématiques — généralement quantitatives ou structurales. Mais dès 
qu’il s’agit d'interpréter ou d’expliquer cette structure ainsi réalisée, la 
tradition objectiviste avance deux types de propositions plus ou moins 
complémentaires. La structure en question: 

— est agie par des collectifs d’acteurs (groupes sociaux ou classes 
sociales) qui suivent — la plupart du temps inconsciemment — des 
stratégies visant une finalité de profit, pouvoir ou prestige: 

— est subie/consentie par des collectifs d’acteurs (groupes sociaux ou 
classes sociales) qui méconnaissent la réalité de cette structure du fait 
de leur socialisation. 

Ces interprétations, en l’état, ne sont que de “pures spéculations” 
qui, quant à elles, n’ont aucune “réalité”, je veux dire dans l’analyse, 
et, de plus, renvoient comme principe explicatif à des mécanismes 
psychiques. 

Ce qui donne, en dernier ressort, à la description structurelle un statut 
de réalité, qui serait plus proche de l’existant de Peirce. Nous n’en 
connaissons ni les conditions de possibilité, ni surtout sa nécessité, qui 
lui permettrait d’atteindre au statut complet de réalité, de lois. Dans la 
tradition subjectiviste, le point d’approche tend au contraire à ancrer le 
phénomène à partir de ses conditions de possibilité, à savoir l’acteur — 
le sujet — et son action. Qu'il s’agisse de Weber (1965) ou de Schutz 
(1987), le monde social est objectivé par l’action de l’acteur. Citons par 
exemple Berger et Luckmann (1986): “ L’ordre social existe seulement 
en tant que produit de l’activité humaine. On ne peut lui attribuer aucun 
autre statut ontologique sous peine d’obscurcir désespéremment ses 
manifestations empiriques. A la fois dans sa genèse (l’ordre social est 
le résultat dû à une activité humaine passée) et dans son existence à tout 
moment (l’ordre social n’existe que dans la mesure où l’activité humaine 
continue à le produire) il est un produit humain” (Berger et Luckmann, 
1986: 76). Mais dès qu’il s’agit de décrire la réalité du phénomène, on 
est renvoyé à des difficultés de construction. 

Weber nous a proposé la construction de typologies à partir des 
principes de l’action, sachant pourtant que l’observateur ne peut donner 
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une “réalité” qu’à l’un de ces principes, à savoir la rationalité en finalité, 
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cette compétence de l’acteur qui lui permet de calculer le rapport entre 
les moyens et les fins, et qui, seule, semble acceptable, c’est-à-dire réelle 
pour tout acteur social. 

De là nait le statut d’étalon que lui donne Weber par rapport aux 
autres principes de l’action, la tradition, l'émotion charismatique, la 
rationalité en valeur. De là naissent aussi tous les débats autour de 
la rationalité que l’on connait dans l’ensemble des sciences sociales, 
ne pouvant d’une part fonder une axiomatique que sur ce principe, 
et d’autre part tentant d'élargir l’utilisation de ce concept aux autres 
principes (voir les tentatives de Raymond Boudon, 1986). 

De là encore la nécessité, pour les sociologues, de fonctionner sur une 
herméneutique non réglée (c’est-à-dire une compréhension naturelle des 
propos tenus par les observés) de l’action. 

En l’absence d’une observation réglée des formes langagières, on 
comprend dès lors, la posture épistémologique de l’ethnométhodologie, 
qui, se détournant de la construction de la réalité du phénomène 
et de sa nécessité, décrit les conditions de possibilité formelles du 
phénomène, c’est-à-dire les procédures d'interprétation des acteurs 
quand ils négocient et leurs interactions et l’ordre local. 

Mais dans cette diversité de production, on s’intéresse plus aux 
procédures qu’aux interprétations, plus aux compétences langagières 
des membres d’une communauté linguistique qu’à la question de la 
“réalité et nécessité” de leurs interprétations. 

La description des fonctionnements divers des formes langagières 
permettrait de distinguer entre: 

— les signes qui font exister leurs objets comme possibles (par 
exemple des légitimations et des illusions), 

— existants (des réalités subjectives), 

— des lois (des réalités positives). 

Et, à partir des “connaissances ainsi observées” “l’observation peut 
rendre compte de ce qui rend le réel social positif ou objectivé, à 
savoir moins les compétences langagières de l’acteur toujours présentes 
cependant, que les connaissances sociales qui informent l’action, qui 
rendent possible l’action, cette dernière réalisant le monde social dans 
sa nécessité. 

Si, à partir du premier axe de polarisation, nous avons reconnu la 
nécessité de passer par une sociologie de la connaissance pour toute 
sociologie, dans la mesure où tout recueil de l’information relève de 
l'expérience sociale, et non de l’expérience scientifique, nous en voyons 
ici l'intérêt épistémologique: décrire un phénomène dans sa réalité, ses 
conditions de possibilité et sa nécessité. 
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Pour dire quelques mots des formes spatiales de toute réalité sociale, il 
nous semble que l’opposition entre microsociologie et macrosociologie 
reléve des mémes questions. Le rapport entre le structurel et le local 
nous semble relever d’un probléme de méthode: la réalité structurelle 
ne se soutient que des actions locales qui la rendent possibles et 
donc des connaissances sociales qui sont en oeuvre dans l’activité 
quotidienne (les grands phénoménes démographiques, par exemple 
les problèmes de dénatalité ne sont rendus tels que par des décisions 
individuelles, comme le faisait remarquer Thompson [1983], mais 
celles-ci sont aussi informées de “connaissances sociales” qui, si elles 
sont au fondement des actions individuelles, ne relèvent pas cependant 
de la seule compétence individuelle.) 


LES FORMES D’EPISTEMES ET LEUR VALIDATION 


Un troisième axe permettant de regrouper des difficultés épistémiques 
consiste à définir la validation scientifique, obtenue par la fiabilité du 
recueil des données et de leur traitement au niveau de généralité requis 
par le principe aristotélicien “il n’y a de science que du général”. 

Nous voudrions interroger cette notion de validité en fonction du 
rapport de l’observation à l’empirie. Nous faisons l’hypothèse qu’il 
existe trois formes d’épistémé dans les sciences sociales et humaines, 
et nous admettrons que, dans les sciences sociales plus particulièrement 
(mais c’est une lecture personnelle) il y a une confusion constante entre 
ces trois types d’épistémé qui admettent chacune des conditions de 
validation fort différentes, et donc des rapports à l’empirie très variés. 

1. Le modèle idéal que nous avons consacré dans les sciences 
sociales comme modèle scientifique par excellence est celui du modèle 
hypothético-déductif. Le modèle en question est un modèle en principe 
mathématique — une axiomatique des comportements construite a priori. 
Dans ce cadre, le rapport à l’empirie, l’observation sert à mesurer l’écart 
du modèle à la réalité (la plupart du temps en termes probabilistes), sert 
donc à mettre à l’épreuve, à infirmer/valider provisoirement le modèle 
a priori. | 

‘Dans l’usage qu’en font les sociologues, ce cas de figure n’est jamais 
véritablement suivi, et le rapport à l’empirie est plus complexe, la 
déduction laissant une part non négligeable à l’induction. Mais dans 
les deux cas, qu’il s’agisse d’un chainage avant ou d’un chainage arrière 
‘pour utiliser le langage des systèmes experts, la construction repose 
essentiellement sur une herméneutique, qui admet que les axiomes du 
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savant (traitant des comportements) sont immédiatement traduisibles en 
propositions observationnelles. C’est à cette condition que la validation 
peut se réaliser. 

Or lorsque l’on admet les conséquences de notre premier point, 
a savoir que les propositions observationnelles sont par nature des 
connaissances, on voit ce qu’une telle immédiateté de la traduction sup- 
pose: à savoir la méconnaissance d’une posture cognitive ou réflexive 
de l’observé, au moment du recueil de l’information, qui comprend les 
questions et mobilise connaissances et enjeux en vue d'organiser ses 
réponses. Si bien que l’observation construit non une réalité, mais une 
connaissance orientée de cette réalité. S’il y a validation, le problème 
reste de savoir ce que l’on valide. 

2. La deuxième forme d’épistémé postule au contraire cette posture 
cognitive du sujet — qu’elle soit consciente ou non. Il s’agit des 
sciences reconstructives des savoirs des sujets (psychologie cognitive, 
les différentes linguistiques, mais aussi l’ethnométhodologie, ou l’agir 
communicationnel de J. Habermas dans sa version de Morale et com- 
munication, 1987). 

Le rapport à l’empirie fonctionne en même temps comme explo- 
ration et validation: recherche respectivement d’une universalité des 
fonctionnements cognitifs, langagiers, moraux ... présente nécessaire- 
ment dans la généralité mais aussi dans le local, le particulier. 

3, La troisième forme d’épistémé, nous l’appelerons analyse de 
données, c’est elle qui règne de façon massive en sociologie, quoiqu’en 
pensent les chercheurs de cette discipline. I] s’agit de rechercher à la 
fois un fait-et une règle, et le rapport à l’empirie — s’il doit être précis, 
rigoureux et transmissible — ne peut être qu’exploratoire. La validation 
est hors de sa portée. 

C’est dans ce cadre qu’il serait bon de repenser les débats autour de 
la fiabilité des données et de la validité des observations. Ceci m’amène 
à postuler que la validité de ces résultats sont à référer aux conditions, 
conjonctures ou circonstances de l’observation (j’emprunte tous ces 
termes à Jean-Claude Gardin, 1979), qui sont toujours singulières. Le 
niveau de généralité est ainsi toujours pris en défaut, même si l’analyse 
garde sa validité locale, particulière, circonstancielle. 


CONCLUSION 


Nous nous sommes jusqu’ici maintenu sur le strict plan épistémologique 
pour tenter de montrer comment les débats autour des questions de 
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l’observation en sociologie notamment sont tendancieux, et à quelles 
conditions les antinomies présentées comme insolubles peuvent être 
contournées dans les questions de description. 

Mais si nous avons insisté sur ces points, nous n’avons pas cherché à 
référer ces débats intolérants dans leur dimension constructive du social. 
Or sous des questions qui se manifestent sous la forme épistémique et 
méthodologique se nouent des intérêts et des fabrications sociales. 

Une sociologie qui fonde son observation sur un niveau de généralité 
élevé et sur l’objectivité du monde social, ne peut produire, si elle 
n’opére pas les corrections que nous avons mentionnées en termes 
de nécessité et de possibilité, qu’une “réalité” définie comme 
classificatoire. Cette connaissance place l’observation dans une logique 
du pouvoir/contre-pouvoir: l’observateur est situé à une place dans la 
cité, celle d’éclairer les Politiques en place, ou d’éclairer les masses 
silencieuses. Les sciences gestionnaires ou critiques sont une autre 
formulation des typologies des formes scientifiques. 

A l’opposé, la recherche d’un niveau de finesse et la subjectivité du 
monde social introduisent: 

— soit, dans le cadre d’une universalité, non corrigée par la recher- 
che de sa nécessité historique, 4 une science permettant de réifier 
des capacités opératives temporelles des sujets en normes sociales. 
La psychologie cognitive, .la psychologie scolaire sont des exemples 
connus, les sciences cognitives et les enjeux actuels de l’intelligence 
artificielle reprennent le relais aujourd’hui. 

— soit, dans le cadre d’une pensée de la radicalité de la différence, 
la encore non corrigée sur sa nécessité, introduire une science clinique, 
dans laquelle l’altérité — du malade à l’étranger — est présentée comme 
l’autre face de l’identité — permettant d'étendre les interventions 
cliniques à l’ensemble des activités du sujet ou d’une société, et ainsi 
ouvrant la possiblité d’une réalisation d’une gestion sociale généralisée 
(une forme de rationalisation globale de la socialisation). 

Pour conclure, notre objectif n’est pas de produire une image 
pathétique des sciences sociales, mais au contraire d’en souligner la 
puissance et par conséquent les dangers, si la validité de l’observation 
n’est pas renvoyée à ses conditions de construction, qui restent toujours 
locales, conjoncturelles et circonstancielles, conditionnées en quelque 
sorte alors que le social ou le sujet sont toujours vivants ou en 
mouvement. Les données recueillies et traitées ne sont que des formes 
— momentanées, c’est-à dire déjà passées — d’êtres (sujet ou social) 
qui, peut-être du point de vue ontologique, ne sont que complexité, 
devenir et pourquoi pas hasard (voir Nietzsche, 1974—1984), si celui-ci 
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est défini comme le résultat imprévisible des multiples déterminations — 
c’est-à-dire des forces — qui travaillent l’être en question. 

Dire que l’observation des formes traite du passé de l’être que l’on 
étudie, c’est dire que l’observateur écrit un récit, celui des “forces 
réactives”. Le “réel” ainsi observé appelle le savant à en définir ses 
conditions de possiblité/impossibilité et donc sa nécessité historique. 
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THE ROMANTICISM OF 
AGENCY/STRUCTURE VERSUS 
THE ANALYSIS OF MICRO/MACRO 


Randall Collins 


It has been argued that the problem of agency and structure is more 
fundamental than the analysis of micro and macro. This argument rests 
upon an ideological judgement. Micro and macro sociology have been 
distinctive areas of sociological research, each of which has its accom- 
panying bodies of theory. The question of micro/macro integration is 
whether one type of explanation takes priority over the other, or whether 
the two types can be integrated into a combined theory. The question of 
agency and structure is not an explanatory question but an ideological 
one. Ît.is an. argument to show that human beings control their own 
destinies; it is a defence of free will. 

To shift our theoretical focus from micro/macro to agency/structure is 
a deliberate choice to give up:the search for sociological explanations, in 
favour of defending an image of the social world which we find pleasant 
to believe. This longing for agency is part of the romanticism of left 
intellectuals at the end of-the 20th century, at a time when they are 
notably lacking in any effective power in the social world. It is a 
retreat from the effort to understand social reality, into a subjective 
world constructed so as to offer the fantasy of potential power. At the 
extreme, to deny that there is any substantial-social reality has become 
the inner defence of those whose ideological programmes have been 
unable to control or even to anticipate the course of modern events. 

-I argue three main points. First: the argument for agency ‘rests 
upon the appropriation of sociological micro theories, especially 
ethnomethodology and Goffmanian interaction ritual; but these are 
misinterpreted and their structural elements removed. Agency is then 
projected back into the macro arena, where it has even less basis 
in empirical explanation. Second, I take up the example of political 
revolutions, such as the anti-communist revolutions of 1989, which are 
touted as exemplars of agency. But these revolutions, far from being 
miracles of indeterminism and free will, are explicable by macro-social 
conditions which are already well understood. These macro-theoretical 
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principles rest in turn upon micro processes. We see here too that the 
constraints of micro-situational action are just what produces the pattern 
of political stability punctuated by sudden and conflictual changes. 
Third: I sketch my own conception of the micro/macro connection by 
way of a comparison with Giddens’ comprehensive effort to combine 
agency and structure with micro and macro. Giddens’ theory is limited 
by the ideological romanticism of agency. Ironically, it presents an 
overly cognitive, rule-oriented version of social order, and diminishes 
the importance of emotional and material dynamics which are at the 
centre of social conflict and change. I will argue that the theoretically 
fruitful position is to stop worrying about agency and to fully develop 
the micro contribution to a general explanatory sociology. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL SEARCH FOR AGENCY 


The micro/macro distinction is a real one at the level of sociological 
research. The difference became increasingly obvious in the 1960s 
and 1970s as successful research programmes were developed at each 
end of the spectrum. Ethnomethodology, conversation analysis, and 
Goffmanian studies of everyday life showed in empirical detail that 
an order exists at the extremely micro level. At the same time, histori- 
cal/comparative analysis with the sweep of Lenski, Tilly, Barrington 
Moore, Skocpol, Perry Anderson, or Wallerstein showed patterns on 
the extreme macro end of the continuum. Both ends of analysis were 
becoming better theorized as well as better documented. 

It is from this intellectual progress that arises the significance of the 
micro/macro question. It is easy to evade the question by admitting that 
both levels are equally real, differing only in our focus of attention; it 
is no doubt pragmatically acceptable to declare that every specialized 
researcher can go ahead with his/her work, ignoring what others are 
doing elsewhere. The more challenging question, however, is to ask 
what if anything does micro theory have to say for macro theory, and 
vice versa? The question became more acute because some of the micro 
sociologists, notably the ethnomethodologists, were aggressively deny- 
ing the existence of macro structures, at least in any form resembling the 
folk glosses in which they are conventionally asserted. On the other side, 
macro sociologists tend to take the stance that what micro sociologists 
do is trivial, of no significance for issues such as the struggle for state 
power or the long-term tendencies of the capitalist world system. 

I have oversimplified these intellectual debates by concentrating on 
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the lines of micro and macro analysis that established their position not 
only by theorizing but through empirical research, extremely detailed 
situational observations on the one hand, massive historical comparisons 
on the other. I leave aside the complications of purelv theoretical 
developments, such as those of Habermas and Luhmann, or in another 
direction the theory of rational choice. I also omit consideration here 
of the position of Bourdieu, grounded in studies of the stratification 
process, which has its own approach to the synthesis of micro and 
macro. Let us take the issue at its sharpest point, the challenge posed 
by the ultra-empirical micro sociologies. Virtually all the proponents 
of radical micro theories took as their enemy Parsonian functionalism, 
which they depicted as a macro theory without human actors. This was 
a polemical exaggeration, since Parsons’ system by no means lacked a 
conception of the human actor; in fact it incorporates a Freudian model 
in which micro/macro integration is carried out through the process 
of socialization; if successful, the individual carries social norms in 
his/her superego, and his/her need-dispositions are satisfied as long as 
the social system is functioning well. Parsons’ model allows for strains 
and change both through failure of socialization (micro-generated), and 
through uneven differentiation and integration at the level of the social 
system (macro-generated). The underlying issue was not so much that 
Parsons lacked a micro-macro connection, but that the micro-macro 
connection he posited was regarded as both empirically fallacious and 
politically conservative. 

The 1960s and early 1970s in anglophone sociology were a period in 
which several events came together: Goffman, the ethnomethodologists 
and other micro researchers established their radically empirical research 
on everyday situations; functionalism was attacked and abandoned 
by sociologists from almost every quarter; conflict-oriented macro- 
sociological research took off; while the politics of the academic world, 
especially of sociologists, swung towards the radical left. Parsonian 
and Mertonian functionalism were depicted as more conservative than 
they really were and dismissed not only for analytical failings but as 
an ideological enemy. The micro sociologists, who in reality were 
quite technical empirical researchers with an apolitical programme, 
were interpreted as if they were some kind of anarchist radicals. 
If there was no united front of the sociological left, it was because 
the macro sociologists analysing historical conflicts had no need of a 
micro sociology; their work not only eclipsed the vacuous functionalist 
model but made spectacular progress on its own research programmes. 

The upheavals of the 1960s, based above all on the black civil rights 
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movement in the US, and spreading into the anti- Vietnam war protest 
and into world-wide student movements and a youth counter-culture, for 
a time gave tremendous emotional mobilization in just those circles in 
which sociologists were active. The psychedelic youth movement, with 
its marijuana and LSD trips, was able for a time to make it plausible 
that reality is “all in your mind”, and there were enough small victories 
of mass student demonstrations to give the sense that subjective moods 
also have political consequences. In the course of a decade, however, 
it was apparent that these movements had produced only rather minor 
social effects. The civil rights movement was the most successful, 
achieving the limited goals of legal equality for US blacks and some 
economic integration for the black middle class, while leaving the 
black underclass in an even more permanently depressed condition. The 
anti-war movement mounted huge mobilization for almost no results; 
the Vietnam war eventually wound down due to sheer geopolitical 
strains; the nuclear disarmament movement which followed was again 
without political successes, and the limited disarmament which finally 
came about in the late 1980s after a serious arms race was again carried 
out by conservative politicians, acting under geopolitical/economic 
strains. The “Age of Aquarius” of the hippies quickly turned into the 
age of business-oriented conservatism and the scramble for financial 
manipulation; economic inequality in the US, instead of lessening, 
increased during these decades. Even the feminist movement, the 
most significant mobilization in terms of its impact on the structure 
of society, was countered by an anti-feminist mobilization by the turn 
of the 1980s, and after initial gains has left a stagnant situation of gender 
stratification. 

Yet it is precisely in this period of the failure of the 1960s/1970s left 
movements that sociological theory has moved towards extolling agency 
over structure. Sociological theorists write as if the hippie anti-warrior is 
a universal hero, appearing in all guises and in all historical situations. 
In order to claim this seriously it was necessary to convert Goffman 
and Garfinkel into hippie rebels; and this could only be done at some 
violence to their own texts. Nevertheless, if we take both the word 
and the spirit of the micro-sociological theorists, it is apparent that: 
Goffman, Garfinkel, and conversation analysis are concerned above all 
with the micro production of social order; and they find that this micro 
order is obdurate and extremely hard to overthrow. 

Goffman (1967, 1974, 1981) focuses upon the construction of self 
as a ritual process of exchange, constraining the individual from the 
outside in; on interaction rituals which pull the individual into locally 
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compelling membership ties; on stages and situational frames which 
are not negotiated, but the very constraints within which individuals 
are compelled to manoeuvre. The main findings of ethnomethodology 
(Garfinkel, 1967; Leiter, 1980) are that humans rely on a taken for 
granted sense of order, and strongly resist efforts to make them see that 
it is in any sense constructed; the main procedures of common-sense 
reasoning are to be unquestioning, to trust in normal appearances, and 
to repair breaches as soon as possible. Garfinkel’s actor is virtually 
the opposite of the wilful rebel and creator; s/he certainly has no taste 
for living in conscious awareness of reflexivity. Conversation analysis 
(Sacks et al., 1974; Atkinson and Heritage, 1984; Schegloff, 1987; 
Boden, 1990) is the most’ explicitly structural of all; it spells out the 
principles which generate the observed orderliness of turn-taking, con- 
versational embeddings, closings, laughter, and other micro-empirical 
phenomena. The empirical micro sociologists are very far from being 
theorists of agency; they are theorists of micro structure. ! 

Perhaps for this reason theorists of social agency have tended to move 
their claim away from any close examination of the micro level. It is 
recognized that structure can exist on both micro and macro ranges. 
A structure is minimally some set of parts with patterned relationships 
among them, such that each part is constrained by its relationships with 
others. In this sense, very clear examples of structures are given by the 
patterning of speakers in a conversation, or the non-verbal contagion of 
gestures in a focused interaction. The image of free, up-by-one’s-own- 
bootstraps spontaneity has to be located somewhere else. If micro can no 
longer be equated with agency and macro with structure, why not point 
to macro as the location of agency, and historically significant agency 
at that? 


DOES REVOLUTION PROVE THE EXISTENCE OF 
MACRO-AGENCY? 


Political movements thus are taken as collective agents. This way of 


‘talking depicts movements as free, spontaneous, consciously reflective, 


capable of changing structures and choosing their own futures. For 
example, the downfall of the communist regimes ‘in Eastern Europe 
during the fall of 1989, and the disintegration of the USSR, have been 


` enthusiastically received as fitting this description. Nevertheless, the 


existence of revolutions and social movements is not itself. clinching 
evidence of spontaneous, reflexive, self-determining agency. To show 
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this, one need only ask: do we have any theories which have explained 
prior historical events, and which give the conditions under which such 
revolutions and movements occur? Is the content of these revolutionary 
movements at all predictable from social conditions? Is the outcome 
of these revolutions freely chosen or is it constrained by anything 
sociological? 


The outbreak of revolution. A theory of revolution well grounded in 
historical evidence includes the following points: successful revolt is 
initiated by the paralysis of the state, the struggle among rival factions of 
the elite, and the breakdown of the disciplined organization of the armed 
forces. These conditions in turn are most commonly produced by state 
budgetary crisis and above all by the strains of military expenditure, 
which come to a crisis when there is geopolitical overextension. Mass 
dissatisfaction and deprivation alone, in the absence of these conditions, 
does not lead to successful revolt (Collins, 1978; Skocpol, 1979; 
Tilly, 1978). 

The East European revolutions fit this pattern quite closely. The 
affected states were all satellites of the Soviet Union, kept in power 
by the military force of the USSR. When this force was removed, 
state power collapsed. The retraction of Soviet military power is 
itself explicable on principles of geopolitical overextension; indeed 
the geopolitical collapse of the Soviet empire was explicitly predicted 
in advance (Collins, 1986), on the basis that trends in all five major 
conditions determining geopolitical strength had turned negative for the 
USSR by the 1980s. The chain of causes then led to the Skocpolian 
revolutionary pattern of state breakdown; this was exacerbated by 
financial weakness of the East European communist states due to their 
participation in world capitalist markets. 


The pattern and content of revolutionary movements. Once state break- 
down occurred in some portions of the Soviet empire, it spread to 
neighbouring states by the contagious crisis of confidence and divisions 
of policy among the ruling elites, and by the spread of mass mobiliza- 
tions in opposition. There is nothing in this which is surprising from 
the point of view of the sociology of mass movements. It is well known 
that movements arise in situations of crisis, and especially in situations 
in which the cost of participation is drastically lowered by the weakness 
of state sanctions (Tilly, 1978; Rule, 1988). The rapidity with which 
anti-communist movements spread throughout the Eastern bloc was 
elating for participants and spectators alike, but it is not theoretically 
surprising; what would have been surprising would be if movements 
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had occurred very slowly and deliberately, reacting to the collapse of 
state power by cautious programmes of reform. Marx’s own Eighteenth 
Brumaire (1852/1963) noted the tendency of the moderates to be driven 
out by the extremists in a period of power vacuum; a reaction towards 
order is to be expected only after a period of several years, during 
which the organizational resources for mobilizing mass movements are 
exhausted. 

A successful revolutionary movement, by its very naiure, creates in 
its participants a feeling of agency, a feeling that they are taking control 
of their own destiny. But this feeling is an ideology. The movement 
comes into being only when the conditions are favourable; the very 
fact that many individuals come to participate in such a movement 
is a phenomenon of social influence: individuals whose networks 
are closest to other participants are pulled into just those situations 
where they are filled with group solidarity and emotional energy. The 
structure of the movement itself, physical bodies massed together in 
the streets confronting an enemy, is a Durkheimian ritual interaction 
at high intensity; it would be contrary to theoretical prediction if it did 
not result in strong feelings of the moral righteousness of one’s cause 
and the necessity of joining with others in it. 


The outcome of the anti-communist revolutions. Is there spontaneous 
agency in the direction and results of the revolutions of 1989? The 
image of freely choosing one’s own society is undermined when one 
considers that the ideas which the revolutionary groups put forward 
are those already available in the societies around them. Authoritarian 
communist regimes were overthrown, in the context of a military arms 
race between communist and capitalist blocs; in addition, the greater 
wealth of the capitalist economy was apparent to all participants. 
Is it a surprise that the revolutions should have turned out to be 
anti-communist and pro-capitalist? In addition, ethnic nationalism was 
mobilized in just those places where ethnic divisions coincided with 
organizational mobilization against the disintegrating central authority. 
These ideologies were not spontaneously created, but adapted to the 
circumstances. Leaving the ideological plane, we should note that the 
structural outcome of the anti-communist revolutions is an extension of 
the market forces of world capitalism. These structures will doubtless 
exercise severe constraints on the fate of post-revolutionary regimes. 
In macro perspective, the East European revolutions (not yet finished) 
will appear as the geopolitical crisis of the long-term overextension of 
Russian power, the result as the further expansion of world capitalism. 
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In understanding cases like this, the concept of agency adds nothing 
except to underscore the subjective feelings of some of the participants, 
while directing our attention away from the conditions under which such 
events occur. Can we claim that a self-conscious conception of agency is 
reflexively necessary for rebellions to occur? On the contrary, there have 
been numerous movements throughout history, ranging from religious 
movements in ancient societies up to the 20th-century communist 
revolutions themselves, which have been carried out under the most 
varied ideologies, most of them highly deterministic in their claims. 

The argument in favour of the sociological pre-eminence of agency 
is a moral claim, not an analytical one. Reflexiveness is put forward 
as a crucial and necessary virtue; if we fail to preach agency, will we 
not be preventing future movements from arising? On the contrary; if 
revolutionary movements occur under structural conditions including 
geopolitical overextension, government fiscal crisis and power vacuum, 
they will happen when such conditions arise, no matter what ideology 
we now hold. Certainly an explanatory sociology of conflicting forces 
will not make anyone surprised, whether participant or observer, when 
such movements arise. 

Let us recall: the agency/structure issue arose out of an ideological 
distortion of the micro/macro question. In rejecting the significance of 
the agency/structure combination, I maintain that we still must ask: what 
does micro sociology add to macro analysis? Would our analysis of 
revolutionary movements be any more successful if we included micro 
theory with the kind of macro principles stated above? 

My answer is yes; it is already implied in what has been said above. 
Movements are composed of human beings in situations; their emotional 
enthusiasm and feelings of solidarity are the very stuff of the situations 
in which revolutionary shifts in power occur. The Durkheimian theory 
I have used to explain ritual solidarity within a political crowd, for 
example, is a micro theory, set within a particular macro context. 
One could of course skip through this part of the explanation. Macro 
theories often make summary statements about aggregated effects; for 
instance a macro principle in this case would simply state that social 
movements create moral and ideological solidarity. This is correct, and it 
will help us to anticipate that when a movement springs up in a political 
power vacuum, the movement itself will generate an ideological fervour 
proportional to its size and success. But in the absence of a micro 
theory of the process by which focused interaction produces emotions 
and ideas, we lack an explanation of how this happens to be so. 

Micro and macro conditions always interpenetrate at the level of 
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empirical description, and in this sense each flows into the other; but 
if we examine micro and macro causal explanations, macro theories 
are constrained to take certain forms because-of micro theories, and 
not vice versa. I will not develop this at length here. But notice 
that the ethnomethodological theory of situational cognition, and the 
macro theory of revolutions, are connected; that indeed the conservative 
cognitive practices uncovered by the micro researchers implies that 
macro political change will occur only in sudden episodes, and not 
gradually and by rational deliberation. ) 

Ethnomethodology shows actors have a preference for normalcy, 
and resist having to rearrange their practical actions in a way that 
disturbs the working consensus of everyday life. This conservatism 
of “common sense practical reasoning” is further reinforced when it 
is backed up by a stable coalition of coercive force. Politicians in 
power rely on people’s unwillingness to call the accepted order into 
question. This is often mistakenly interpreted as the legitimacy of a 
given order. Ethnomethodology suggests, however, that it is merely 
the “natural attitude” in the face of the generated constructedness 
of the social world. Any social order becomes accepted as long as 
it has been in existence long enough to seem routine or normal. 
Moral legitimation, appealing explicitly to emotions and ideas, is only 
something that might be added onto this cognitive acceptance of the 
Status quo. In many cases, this idealized legitimation may be largely 
or entirely lacking. Ethnomethodology implies that any society will be 
pragmatically accepted, no matter how coercive, cruel, or stratified it is, 
provided that is appears to be stable. | 

How then can change come about? It is initiated by breaks in the 
normal order, something like Garfinkelian breaching experiences on the 
large scale. These breaks cannot be merely local, since those are patched 
up by the local use of ethnomethods. They must be macro breaks, that 
is they must simultaneously affect many micro situations, and disrupt 
the links among them. That is why a crisis of the state, typically 
starting-from military/geopolitical problems, is an essential precursor to 
revolution. Ethnomethodology implies that changes will be dramatic and 
episodic. Instead of gradual movements of “progress”, routines are clung 
to as long as possible. When macro-structural coordination breaks down 
to such a degree that everyone becomes aware a breach has occurred, 
people are thrown into frenzied action to attempt to repair social order; 
they do this not by carefully and calmly thinking through all possible 
alternatives, but by focusing emotionally on the simplest available 
assumption about the new form of order that can be established. Excited 
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crowds are engaged in “finding the normal form” which is most widely 
shared. This model of the micro-cognitive actor also implies that if 
this period of social chaos goes on very long — because different 
micro-situational groups spread across the landscape come up with 
different preferences for normal forms — people become increasingly 
willing to settle for any arbitrary procedure that restores order. There 
is a micro-sociological basis for the pattern of Thermidorian reaction. 
Historical change is parallel to Garfinkel’s picture of micro interaction 
alternating between long periods of routine and episodes of troubles, 
followed by a new period of routinely accepted order. 

This is empirically the pattern that we find in the history of revolu- 
tions, including the most recent. It also illustrates my abstract theoretical 
point: theories about macro-structural conditions cannot take just any 
form, but follow from the implications of our best-grounded theories of 
the micro processes out of which they are composed. | 


GIDDENS’ STRUCTURATIONISM AND THE 
ROMANTICISM OF AGENCY 


Giddens’ work (especially 1984) stands out as a creative effort to unite 
the strands of micro/macro analysis with the scheme of agency/struc- 
ture into a comprehensive theory. He draws heavily on Goffman and 
on Garfinkel’s ethnomethodology, to which he adds a motivational 
principle of primordial anxiety drawn from Heidegger's existentialism. 
These micro ingredients are depicted as standing in a mutually constitu- 
tive relationship with the macro structure. 

Giddens’ work is a constructive move forward for sociology; but it 
is limited by some of the polemical and ideological aspects of the 
theoretical debates from which it emerged. I comment on four points. 


1. Reflexivity and the double hermeneutic. Giddens appears to believe 
not only that micro and macro, agency and structure, constitute each 
other, but that this relationship is an infinitely flexible one. He proposes 
that human actors, as they become aware of general patterns in social 
processes, can reflexively use this knowledge to change the structure. 
All social knowledge is thus self-undermining. Here we have the 
romanticism of agency. If structural principles set forth the relationships 
among parts, then changing the empirical level of some of these parts 
is not going to undermine the more abstract laws which underlie those 
relationships. Efforts to change a structure must always follow possible 
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patterns within the structure, otherwise they fail. This holds at all 
levels from the most macro to the most micro. Becoming aware of 
geopolitical principles might make a politician wary of sending military 
forces beyond the limits of logistical overextension; if the knowledge 
somehow gave him or her the hubris to disregard these principles, the 
price would surely be paid in fiscal strains and military/pclitical retreat. 
At the meso level, sociologists know that large organizations with 
centralized resources tend to become bureaucratized and autonomous 
from the control of their members; activists in a political movement 
might try to avoid these consequences by keeping their organization 
from becoming highly centralized, but they can hardly go against 
the grain of the structure without suffering the consequences. At the 
micro level, knowing that non-verbal attunement within a face-to-face 
group brings about higher emotional intensities might be used by a 
sophisticated leader to make a meeting more effective; but I know 
of no instances in which someone has been able to deliberately and 
consciously evoke this principle in order to keep attunement from 
having an emotional effect. 

Giddens’ underlying claim, as a good left-oriented sociologist, seems 
to be that if we can understand the mechanisms of stratification, we 
can overturn them. The lessons of sociology, since the days of Weber 
and Michels, have been rather bitter on this point. Certainly the liberal 
programme of promoting equality through expansion of educational 
opportunity, has merely led to an inflationary market for educational 
credentials, which rearranges the positions of some individuals but 
leaves the underlying structure of inequality the same (documented in 
many sources including Bourdieu and Passeron, 1970/1977; Boudon, 
1973; Collins, 1979). The more radical claim of sophisticated, highly 
reflexive intellectuals to rise above the system of cultural stratifica- 
tion simply adds another layer of stratifying claims to the structure 
(Bourdieu, 1979/1984). This is not to say that the empirical distribution 
of inequalities might not be changed — we do know something about 
the structures which produce the highest and lowest inequality (Lenski, 
1966; Turner, 1984) — but this is only going to be possible in a realistic 
fashion, and by paying the structural price for what we get. A romanticist 
use of the concept of reflexivity does not solve the problem; it only 
obscures it. 


2. The knowledgeable agent vs the cultural dope. Giddens polemicizes 
against the notion that individuals are “cultural dopes”, pushed around 
by an independently existing body of norms and rules. His argument 
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rests upon Garfinkel’s ethnomethodological researches, which show that 
people have a great deal of fine-tuned understanding of how to actively 
produce the sense of social order. Nevertheless, one might well reject 
cultural determinism, without going to the other extreme of assuming 
that individuals are very knowledgeable. Here again the long-standing 
struggle against Parsonian functionalism has elided the issues. The 
theory that society is underpinned by an autonomously given cultural 
system — laid down for example by religious values — can be rejected on 
the grounds that it fails to explain why culture takes its particular forms 
and when it changes; we are more successful along the lines of showing 
that there are multiple and conflicting sources of cultural production 
in the material and social organization of society (a recent impressive 
example is Wuthnow, 1989). Free-floating cultural determinism is only 
a way of giving up our interest in explanation. 

But does it follow that the human actor is knowledgeable, a kind of 
cognitive god who knows everything through and through and who can 
bring a new society into existence out of the resources of his or her own 
brain? It is a flattering conception, but it flies in the face of the major 
findings of micro-sociological research. The ethnomethodologists show 
that the human being operates under severe cognitive limitations. The 
reason that the everyday actor relies so heavily on ethnomethods of 
assuming normalcy, reciprocity of perspectives, and so forth is because 
the ubiquitous problems of indexicality and reflexivity are a morass into 
which he or she does not want to enter. Giddens sees this to the extent 
that he recognizes knowledge must be tacit; it cannot be articulated, but 
depends upon a sense of the local context. Nevertheless, for ideological 
reasons he clings to the image of the actor as knowledgeable. 

But the implications not only of Garfinkel’s school, but of the entire 
thrust of modern micro sociology as well as of organizational meso 
sociology, go in precisely the opposite direction. The human actor 1S 
not very knowledgeable. He or she does not carry: around the baggage 
of an overriding culture, which in itself would constitute a cognitive 
overload. He or she operates with defensive strategies which grossly 
simplify and limit the amount of information that comes in even from the 
surrounding situation. Garfinkel’s procedures for ignoring indexicalities 
and repairing breaches are just one segment of the evidence. The 
turn-taking model shows above all that in order to get through a 
conversation, people need not pay very much attention to the content 
of the talk at all — they can be cognitively ignorant or oblivious — as 
long as they attune themselves to the rhythms of regular succession of 
talking. Goffman’s interaction ritual model shows individuals oriented 
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above all to the formal structure of their encounters, including especially 
its ecological and nonverbal dimensions, far above their concern for 
informativeness, truth, or sincerity. And to add confirmation from a 
very different angle of analysis, work on organizational actors (Simon, 
1969) and on rational decision making (Kahneman et al., 1982) show 
that individuals.drastically simplify the information available to them, 
consider very few alternatives, and rely on simple and usually habit- 
oriented heuristic procedures for reducing complexity. The “bounded 
rationality” of organizational and psychological research reinforces the 
results of the naturalistic micro sociologists: the human being operates 
with rather limited cognitions. Far from being knowledgeable about the 
way the social structure is put together, one copes with each situation 
as it comes, ignoring most of the information available, avoiding 
reflection upon one’s tacit procedures, and typically satisfying oneself 
with reproducing the normal patterns of the past. 


3. Macro structure: rules or micro aggregation? If Giddens takes the 
implications of micro sociology in precisely the wrong direction, is 
this because a cognitive conception of social organization enables him 
to sustain his ideology of agency? For him, the nexus between micro 
and macro consists above all of rules. Individuals tacitly know the 
rules, which constitute the macro order; the rules thus impinge upon 
the micro situation, but since individuals can change the rules, they can 
reflexively act back upon the macro structure. Giddens also views the 
macro structure as consisting of material and organizational resources 
which impinge on situational actors and which are reproduced through 
their actions. But access to these resources appears to be mediated 
by rules; at least, I do not have the impression that Giddens has 
thought through just how far-flung inter-situational patterns such as 
organizations or the distribution of material property are constructed 
out of situational interactions. We merely have an assertion that such 
macro patterns exist, and thai actors are able to structure them; and the 
only structuring mechanism given is rules. 

The result looks curiously like the Parsonian scheme that Giddens 
criticizes. There is a classification of institutions (normative, allocative, 
authoritative, interpretive), but no causal determinants of why structures 
take particular forms or why they change. This vagueness is a conse- 
quence of the emphasis on rules. The problem with rules is the same 
as the old theory of norms. It confuses three things: (a) the existence 
of empirical regularities; (b) cognitively expressed statements on how 
people should behave; (c) knowledge that real social actors have of 
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either (a) or (b). It is easy to skip from (a) to (c), without investigating 
whether such rules actually exist (b), are known and acted upon (c), 
or whether they generate the regularities of social structure (a). Like 
‘the theory of norms, the theory of rules is a description masquerading 
as an explanation. It takes structures in terms of their ideologies, and 
misses the ways in which actual social organization is informal, messy, 
episodic, and conflictual. 

I have argued that Giddens misreads the micro-sociological evidence. 
Real-life individuals do not know very much of the social structure 
which surrounds them. Members of organizations know very little of 
the division of labour and the chain of command around them (Leiter, 
1980). Surveys show very few people have an accurate picture of the 
more remote reaches of social structure; most people do not even know 
what the principal agencies of government do, or the structure of the 
business economy. Nor is it pragmatically necessary that they should 
know this. They need only know how to deal with the immediate 
linkages, the micro situations of their everyday lives. This fits much 
better with the micro-sociological evidence of the situational actor, 
not as a rule-scanner, but as an information-reducer, taking as much 
as possible for granted in order to get on with the minimal actions 
at hand. 

It might be objected that my picture depends heavily upon the middle 
and lower classes, with their localistic orientation. What about the 
cosmopolitanism of the professions and higher managers? Here one 
might suppose there is at least a stratified knowledge of rules, and that 
these elites control the wider reaches of social organization because of 
their knowledge. Nevertheless, any equation of knowledge and power 
founders on the failure to distinguish two different aspects of cognition: 
abstract, generalized knowledge such as formal rules; and particularistic 
knowledge of a network of people and their dealings with each other. 
The higher reaches of power have never been well investigated from 
a micro-sociological point of view, but the available evidence points in 
the direction that the wielders of power are not oriented to abstract rules, 
but are those who are most attuned to the recent, local and particularized 
manoeuvring that goes on in financial and political networks. The 
crucial feature of getting this kind of power-information, moreover, 
is to be in the right location at the right time; it is one’s location in 
the macro distribution of micro situations that makes all the difference. 

Instead of viewing macro structure as the playing out of a set of 
rules, it is more useful to take a minimalist view of macro structure 
as the mere aggregation of micro encounters across time and space.? 
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The macro structure is not user-friendly; it is not held together by social 
meanings, rules, or intermeshings. Viewed steadfastly from the point of 
view of the micro situations that make it up, any social organization 
is intermittent; it flickers in and out of existence when people enact 
it. Contrary to what may get wriitten on paper in an organizational 
chart or a government constitution, or what is bandied about in ordinary 
language in such nouns as “our nation”, “the corporation”, or even “my 
job”, the micro/macro reality is nothing more than those connections 
that happen to be enacted in a series of local situations. We should 
not assume more structure than really exists. What happens in one 
local micro/situation may ‘sometimes (but not always) carry over into 
another micro/situation, and the aggregate of these chains may add up 
to a recognizable pattern that we can glibly refer to as a “state”, an 
“organization”, or an “economy”. But we cannot explain that aggregate 
pattern by referring to whatever “rules” individuals might seem to be 
following in micro situations; it follows a harsher, less human pattern 
based on the sheer quantitative relationships that exist among micro 
situations. | 

If one doubts this, consider the “allocative rule” of respecting prop- 
erty. Property would seem to be a crucial element in economic transac- 
tions, and in ordinary social behaviour with respect to physical places 
and objects. Thus all these macro institutions. would seem to depend 
upon people acting according to a rule of property. But is this a 
fundamental explanatory principle, or merely a surface description? 
Garfinkel’s breaching studies indicate that people invoke normative 
conceptions when something happens to break the taken-for-granted 
flow of everyday life; then one thinks of a reason to go along with 
expressing one’s emotional disapproval of the breach. But something 
. comprises a breach only as long as there is a normally enforced social 
order. The theory of rules does not tell us what enforces this order; 
and it turns out empirically that when that enforcement breaks down or 
changes, the rules disappear, or adapt to circumstances. Those people 
who have the most property are the financial manipulators who do not 
act as if property were a fixed relationship which they must respect, but 
treat it as subject for renegotiation to the maximal extent they can get 
away with. 

For most of us, less centrally located in market networks, property 
appears much more stable. What we see, looking through the eyes of 
ideology, as the “rule” of property, is the most heavily monitored and 
enforced of our procedures in everyday life; that is why it is so easy 
to reify it as a cognitive entity. Micro sociology shows us actors with 
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limited cognition, operating tacitly, situation by situation. They do not 
process much information about the connections that make up the social _ 
structure; they have little idea, for instance, what will actually happen 
when one tries to get an employee reprimanded, or when one calls the 
police and becomes involved in the system of justice administration. 
If people often assume that such rules automatically or easily enforce 
themselves, this is the result of an emotional tone, not a matter of 
knowledge. Social order in the form of respect for property depends 
heavily on the extent to which such emotional tones are widely shared, 
the rules do not get tested, and the messy consequences of invoking long 
micro/macro enforcement chains are avoided. 

What does this view of macro structures imply for our explanatory 
theories? Precisely because individuals are cognitively limited and know 
very little of the larger structural connections among micro situations, 
they rely heavily upon habitual patterns of action in the physical world. 
An organization can be glibly categorized and officially defined by 
cognitive conceptions and legal rules, but in everyday life its members 
enact it by recalling the buildings where they work, the offices in which 
they sit, the trucks they drive, the kinds of places and tools they see 
and touch. It is for this reason that the physical environment, materials, 
and technology have such a strong effect on the shape of organizational! 
structures. The sheer number of people spread out in physical space in 
various ways, attempting various physical tasks (which might include 
collecting pieces of paper or making telephone calls), heavily influences 
whether there will be many or few layers of organizational hierarchy, 
highly bureaucratized or informal procedures of communication, the 
kinds and frequencies of conflicts that occur, and the tendency for 
organizational breakdown into “normal accidents” (e.g. Perrow, 1986; 
Collins, 1988: 475-480). 

This does not happen because the organization is reified, operating in 
a structural realm of its own, apart from micro-situational actors. On the 
contrary! Situational actors have easy or difficult flows of communica- 
tion from one part of a network to another, and the level of uncertainty 
in these connections has such a powerful effect because it impinges 
upon the actor’s limited cognitive capacities. The macro-organizational 
level is just whatever connectedness people can situationally maintain. 
They could not maintain an organization at all, nor would they be 
motivated to, if they did not spread out a macro-physical structure 
of buildings, equipment and materials which keeps their situations 
minimally connected physically, even if that cannot be connected 
cognitively. Ironically, the cognitive characteristics of the situational 
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actor are what makes the social world revolve so heavily around material 
_ conditions. 


4, Cognition vs. emotion. Let us return to the nature of the micro actor. 
What consequences should we draw from micro-sociological evidence 
that actors have limited cognitive capabilities, and that they rely upon 
tacit, ritualized procedures? It seems to me the correct conclusion is 
this: we will not get the sources of social order out of cognition, but 
from something else. The missing factor is emotion. This is apparent if 
we go back to Garfinkel’s (1967) breaching experiments. The reaction 
of the subjects was strongly emotional: irritation, shock, and often moral 
outrage. Goffman suggests embarrassment as the negative emotional 
consequence of failed rituals. Turn-taking violations (Sacks et al., 1974) 
too result in emotions of embarrassment or even anger; when prolonged 
overlaps occur — speakers fighting over the floor — voices are raised. 

- The micro sociologies have. typically turned up negative emotions 
which occur when normal order is broken; what is going on when the 
normal flow of interaction is working well? I have proposed that this 
too is emotional (Collins, 1983). Such situations consist in a smooth 
flow of expressive actions, a sense of confidence and a feeling of 
energy. Sociologists who have examined social interaction in micro 
detail with the use of video recordings have shown that successful 
interaction involves an attunement of micro gestures and rhythms 
which are felt by the participants as emotions. Scheff (1990) describes 
the secure social bond as a feeling of external solidarity and internal 
pride; the insecure bond consists in non-focused and uncoordinated 
gestures and inner feelings of shame and withdrawal. Emotions are 
social in their-essence; they are physical signals which resound in our 
own bodies and are amplified by the emotions of other persons who are 
nearby. From a theoretical point of view, shared emotions empirically 
specify Durkheim’s conception of moral force which arises from social 
interactions, and which makes possible “precontractual solidarity” and 
underlies the collective symbolism of group life.3 

There are of course many different emotions recognized in social 
life. The most significant type of emotion for social organization is 
a long-term flow resulting from the level of social attunement. I call 
this fundamental modality of social force “emotional energy” (EE); it 
ranges from a high of enthusiasm and spontaneity, down through a low 
of depression and withdrawal. Much of the time emotional energy is at 
a medium point on the continuum. Since it is unproblematic here, it 
is merely taken for granted. But this unconscious level of successful 
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coordinated emotional flow is what makes possible the ordinary flow of 
social interactions. The more dramatic emotions (anger, joy, fear, etc.) 
are more complex patterns which arise from disruptions of the basic flow 
of EE, in ways that have been described elsewhere (Collins, 1990). 

The most important aspect of a micro interaction is the non-verbal, 
ritualized behaviour which produces a higher or lower level of emotional 
energy. Successful interaction rituals (IRs) are those in which a mutual 
focus of attention is built up, outside involvements are cut off, and 
participants get into a rhythmic flow of non-verbal gestures. Voice 
tones and rhythms (as apart from the content of what is said) are 
part of this nonverbal contagion which makes for a successful IR 
(Sudnow, 1979; Gregory, 1983; further data summarized in Collins, 
1988: 201-203). A smoothly flowing turn-taking pattern is another 
aspect of this attunement, occurring at longer time frequencies than 
some of these ultra-micro attunements, which may occur at levels 
well below a second. From this point of view, the cognitions that pass 
through a person’s mind, or the words through their mouth and ears, are 
important not for their content but simply for whether they are similar 
enough to the other person’s cognitions for a conversational attunement 
to be kept up. It is not important whether what one says is accurate or 
even believed, much less that it should express rules of social structure, 
but only whether it is sufficient to set off resonances so that one’s partner 
can respond and keep the interaction flowing. Micro situations can be 
full of ideologies and nonsense, as long as actors share enough of the 
same nonsense to keep up a ritual. 

The aggregation of micro encounters in such chains of interactions 
over time circulate cultural capital as well as emotional energy; these 
flow differentially to various individuals. The most powerful people 
are those whose chain of IR experiences puts them at a dominating 
level of emotional flow vis-à-vis everyone they encounter; this is what 
enables them to enforce military command or to manipulate political 
alliances or financial dealings. Stratification is even more a process of 
the distribution of emotional advantages and disadvantages through the 
network of encounters than it is a matter of differences in cognitive 
knowledge. 

There are several directions in which this model can be developed. 
We may take it outwards, into a theory of macro dynamics. Political 
and military struggles go one way or another depending on EE flows 
which favour one individual or organization over another, or which 
put them into harmonious or conflictual stalemates. On the micro side, 
we may take this model into a theory of thinking; the interior of the 
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mind is a social realm of inner conversations, carried out with ideas 
charged up by the emotional energy of the situational encounters they 
represent (Collins, 1989). Thinking is no longer a privileged realm, 
a leverage point that stands apart from the social structure; it is an 
inward continuation of the social structure itself. Cognition is not the 
Archimedean point from which the social system can be moved; it 
rests upon emotional flows which themselves can be charted from the 
aggregation of micro-situational encounters. 

Return now to Giddens. His model is not without emotion, but this 
appears to play a minor role in comparison with cognition. Giddens 
proposes that the basic social emotion is existential angst, a deep feeling 
of the ontological unfoundedness of things. This conception fits well 
with Garfinkel’s view of social actors; he depicts them as fearful of the 
depths, anxious to stay away from the pit of reflexivity and recognition 
of indexicalities. In existentialist terms, Garfinkel’s actors inhabit the 
world of bad faith. The consequences for Giddens’ system are peculiar. 
His actors should be conservative; they should not want to change the 
social structure, to makes rules explicit, much less to change them. This 
existential actor is a coward; how then are we going to zet from it the 
heroic free will of agency? 

To put the argument another way, Giddens posits a dominant emotion 
which is essentially negative. Actors are motivated to avoid anxiety, 
to follow procedures which keep up the maximal sense of ontological 
security. It is parallel to the behaviouristic theory of drive reduction. We 
would have a quiescent organism if the world did not intervene to disturb 
one’s sleep. In contrast, my model of emotional energy proposes that 
actors are energy-seekers. They move towards those situations in which 
they get the highest levels of EE, and away from situations which reduce 
their EE. Situations in which one enacts power increase one’s EE; so do 
situations in which one has high solidarity through ties of focused group 
membership. But there is only a limited amount of space in the centres of 
networks which exercise the coalitions of power; if many people search 
for maximal emotional energy via this route, the result is an energy 
struggle in which some are winners and others losers. Similarly on the 
status dimension: not everyone can be equally at the focus of attention 
in membership groups, and the dynamics of interaction rituals create 
boundaries which exclude some while they include others. Here too 
there is a macro-distributional struggle of emotional energies. 

I want to stress that emotional energy is a variable. We can see it 
rise and fall from one situation to the next, and from one.place in 
the macro/situational distribution to another. We have not ‘done.much 
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empirical work on charting these emotional flows, but this should be 
a crucial frontier of our research. The micro/macro connection does 
not involve merely a philosophical debate over ontological priorities; 
it should not be sidetracked into an ideological dispute over agency, 
which is to say, the doctrine of free will. There is an opportunity to 
extend our sociological vision so that we can see the macro structure for 
what it is, apart from our ideologies and our folk categories. Structure 
takes its historical forms because of the ways in which aggregate chains 
of situational encounters must conform to the limitations and biases of 
interaction rituals at the micro level. At the same time, the stark and 
unfriendly spatial, temporal and numerical dimensions along which 
situations are aggregated make the macro patterns constantly escape 
our micro-situational wishes and beliefs. 

Micro/macro analysis does not give us a happy or comforting view 
of the world. We are not flattered to find ourselves emotionally rather 
than cognitively dominated creatures; we are even less flattered to find 
our selves floating on emotional currents which come from outside. 
And we dislike having stripped away the familiar conceptions of macro 
institutions, as if they correspond to the names by which we usually call 
them. Do we want such knowledge? For many people, ideology is the 
easy way out. For others, it is Weber’s challenge, “to find out how much 
we can take”. | 


NOTES 


1. The main exception here might seem to be the ethnomethodology-influenced 
researchers in the sociology of science (e.g. Latour and Woolgar, 1979; Knorr, 1981; 
Gilbert and Mulkay, 1984). They argue for an extreme relativism and social construction 
of scientific knowledge, based on their observations that the cognitive interpretations put 
forward by scientists are not forced on them by their data or their laboratory practices, 
but are negotiated in scientists’ social networks. These sociologists do not show much 
concern for their own observations that the practical activities of scientists are patterned 
behaviour, and that there seems to be considerable regularity in scientists repeatedly 
closing one cognitive issue and going on to open another (Latour, 1987). This does not 
look so much like free-floating agency on the social level as a description of the gap 
between cognitive ideologies and social and physical practices. One lesson is that even 
scientists are not reflexively sophisticated about how they produce their beliefs about 
the order of the world; in good ethnomethodological fashion, they actively resist any 
such recognition (Mulkay, 1985). 

2. Giddens emphasizes time and space features as well, taking a path which I have 
already stated (Collins, 1975; 1983). The difference between our positions is that in my 
theory, time, space and numbers of micro situations are the only non-illusory features 
of macro reality. A micro/macro explanatory theory does not merely describe time 
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and space but shows how variations in their expanse are the conditicns determining 
the different kinds of interconnections among micro situations which we call “macro 
structures”. Explanations of the diversity of macro structures using these variables are 
given, for example, in my theory of formal organizations (1975: chapter 6) and of 
geopolitics (1978). . 

3. Durkheim (1893; 1912). The conception of moral force which circulates through 
social interactions was developed most explicitly by Hubert and Mauss (1902; Mauss, 
1914). These authors find it in the collective emotion symbolized as “mana” in the 
phenomenon of magic, and the confidence of repayment which circulates with the 
concrete symbols which make up a system of money. 
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ON THE STATUS OF 
SINGULARITY IN SOCIOLOGY 


Jacques Hamel 


At first glance, sociology seems to be opposed to singularity. Indeed, 
if by this expression we mean what is individual or specific, it is 
in conflict with the classic definition of the object of sociological 
research,.which is the group or collectivity. However, this opposition 
is not so well-grounded if we recognize group dynamics, the specific 
nature of collective behaviour as the precise object of sociological 
studies. 

The distinguished sociologist Woody Allen (1980: 347) has summa- 
rized the object of sociology and the problems inherent in understanding 
and explaining it. In his view, sociology is a scientific discipline which 
purports to'explain the curious fact that a gang of overgrown teenagers 
can produce a top-calibre football team and, conversely, a football team 
can quickly become a gang of overgrown teenagers. This example is 
relevant in defining the object and approach of sociology, and it is 
somewhat strange that Allen’s profound insight has until now never 
received the attention it deserved. In his opinion, then, sociology 
aims to arrive at the specific nature of the behaviours and actions of 
an individual in a group context, in order to explain them. In other 
words, it seeks to answer the question of how and why the combined 
actions of individuals generate group dynamics with the attributes of a 
football team or a teenage gang. Pursuing Allen’s thinking even further, 
one can ask how individuals capable of being part of a football team 
(leaving aside the habitual contempt intellectuals have for sportsmen) 


“The substance of this article stems from discussions and exchanges with students 
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Claude Javeau of the Université Libre de Bruxelles for his comments. This research on 
qualitative methodology is supported by grants from the Social Sciences and Humanities 
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can, through group dynamics, behave like overgrown teenagers, whereas 
in their own right they may be perfectly normal people. 

Woody Allen’s point of view, although he makes no such explicit 
claim, is a direct consequence of Durkheim’s famous postulate that a 
society is a whole that cannot be reduced to the sum of its parts. In 
short, a society is something more than and different from the sum 
of all the actions and behaviours of the individuals who comprise it, 
individuals whose actions and behaviours produce, in their particular 
way, the society. If the object of sociology is society seen in this 
way, the discipline in some way concerns the “something more and 
different” emerging from individual actions and behaviours, that is 
to say, following Durkheim’s formula, the whole as generated by 
its parts. According to such a definition, the object of sociology is 
extremely complex. If indeed it is the whole that is to be grasped 
for the purpose of explanation, it cannot be attained through the parts 
themselves, including the sum of them. Consequently, how can it be 
done? Is sociological analysis even possible under such conditions? 

Individual actions and behaviours only take shape in society, 1.e. 
within relationships linking individuals, and simultaneously these 
actions and behaviours give shape to society, to social interactions 
that define it as such. These actions and behaviours are part and parcel 
of social interactions, of rules and constraints that characterize them and 
determine them as individual actions and behaviours. Faced with such a 
chiasmus, for lack of a better definition of the object of sociology, how 
can sociology establish its own analytical approach, making it possible 
to grasp social interactions and thus explain actions and behaviours from 
the point of view of rules and constraints of life in groups and life in 
society? 

The solution proposed by Claude Lévi-Strauss’s structuralism throws 
some light on the matter. In this perspective, social structure, 1.e. the 
rules and constraints that constitute social interactions, can only be 
elucidated through the use of abstract models of empirical, concrete 
social interactions. 


The fundamental principle [of structuralism] is that the notion of social 
structure does not refer to empirical reality, but to the models constructed 
from it. 

Social interactions are raw materials used for the construction of models 
that make social structure itself manifest. There is no way social structure 
can be reduced to the set of observable social relationships in a given 
society. (Lévi-Strauss, 1958: 305-306) (Author’s translation) 


The relationship between the last segment of this quotation and 
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Durkheim’s postulate mentioned earlier is quite clear. Social structure 
is something more than and different from the sum of concrete social 
relationships or, in our words, individual actions and behaviours. 
According to Lévi-Strauss’s structuralism, the use of abstract models 
built on the raw material of concrete social interactions makes it possible 
to arrive at their structure, that is, the rules and constraints governing 
social existence where social relationships are both and simultaneously 
the medium and the product. The abstract nature of these models makes it 
possible to bring to light concrete social relationships on the other plane 
represented by rules and constraints of social existence characteristic 
of these relationships. These theoretical models do investigate concrete 
social relationships, though they treat them on the abstract plane of 
features or properties of social existence which are shown in group 
life, but of which members may not be conscious at the level of their 
own action or behaviour. Lévi-Strauss’s use of the word “unconscious” 
immediately led to bitter discussions and weakened the meaning attribu- 
-ted to the notion of structure within structuralism. 

In spite of his own ambiguities on this question, ambiguities of 
a kind quite frequent in his work, Lévi-Strauss uses the notion of 
unconsciousness to account for the fact that the properties of social 
relationships do not appear to the immediate consciousness of individ- 
uals and remain unconscious on the concrete plane of individual actions 
and behaviours. Nevertheless, it was soon argued that Lévi-Strauss 
was using the notion of unconsciousness to describe a deficiency in 
an individual’s immediate consciousness, the incapacity to understand 
and explain the rules and constraints of social existence even though the 
individual demonstrated them in his actions and behaviours. According 
to this view, the immediate consciousness of individuals is viewed with 
suspicion by any analytical approach used to show social relationships 
on the level of their properties, since this consciousness immediately 
acts as a shield, concealing the structure of these social relationships. 

The use of abstract models to reveal social structure is, under these 
conditions, essential to remedy the deficiencies of immediate conscious- 
ness. But a careful reading of Lévi-Strauss’s work suggests that this 
immediate consciousness is not and cannot be a false consciousness 
from the start. Indeed, for Lévi-Strauss, untamed thought is very often 
referred to as a live source of “real” and true knowledge, standing as 
a genuine “science of the concrete”. Untamed thought is true mainly 
because of the transparency of social life in “cold societies”! based 
on myths or religions that define its rules and constraints, directly 
understandable by immediate consciousness on the individual level. 
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The transparency of social life is lost with the dissolution of these 
myths and religions and the appearance of capitalist societies, regarding 
which Marx demonstrated better than anyone else the complexity 
of the social relationships that constitute them, mainly relationships 
of production characterized by a fetishism of goods. The fetishistic 
character of goods is due to the special property by which relationships 
of capitalist production make the value of goods appear as an object, 
and not as a form of the social relationship involved in production of 
the goods. The appearance of value under this form causes relationships 
of capitalist production to become abstract, i.e. their nature is hidden 
behind a thing. The social nature of these production relationships is 
thus concealed from the immediate consciousness since reality manifests 
itself in this appearance. As the French anthropologist Maurice Godelier 
puts it, “Man is-not mistaken about reality, he is deceived by reality 
which appears necessarily as a form that conceals it and presents it 
the wrong way around to the spontaneous consciousness of individuals 
living in the world of trade” (Godelier, 1972: 319-312). While in cold 
societies, religions and myths were the mediating forms of social 
existence, making it transparent to immediate consciousness, social 
life in capitalist societies is mediated by a thing — money — that 
conceals the rules and constraints governing life in these societies. 
Thus the immediate consciousness of individuals is not false in itself. 
The immediate nature of this consciousness does not allow it to grasp, in 
the capitalist context, the complexity of social life within these societies, 
as it appears under the mediation of-money, concealing under that 
very appearance the rules and constraints regulating capitalist social 
relationships. 

Since Lévi-Strauss’s considerations on untamed thought received 
relatively little attention from this perspective, it was soon concluded 
that immediate consciousness had to be discredited. The social sciences, 
especially anthropology and sociology, quickly became accustomed to 
the pejorative status accorded to this form of consciousness. This 
pejorative status implies a shift in the definition of structure as. a 
concept. While in Lévi-Strauss’s structuralism, as seen in several 
parts of his work, this notion designates a plane of social relationships 
based on their rules and constraints, which are unavailable directly to 
an individual’s consciousness and must be revealed through the use 
of theoretical models, structure itself — in the heat of the debates 
surrounding its definition — is finally seen from a strictly empirical 
point of view. In this perspective, structure becomes some kind of causal 
order, a force in itself, operating within social interactions or concrete 
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social relationships, to be revealed in order to deductively explain them. 
Thus, structure is not viewed as a plane or facet of social relationships, 
but as an underlying causal order to be evidenced so as to account for 
these relationships within a causal explanation. 

This ambiguity in fact originates with Lévi-Strauss himself, as seen 
in his metaphor of the study of molecular structure using the electron 
microscope: 


The ultimate evidence for the molecular structure of matter 1s supplied by 
the electron microscope which allows us to see actual molecules. This 
achievement does not alter the fact that in the future molecules will not 
have become more visible to the naked eye. Similarly, it is hopeless 
to expect that a structural analysis will change the way concrete social 
relationships are perceived. It will only explain them better. (Lévi-Strauss, 
1960: 52) 


+ 


If on the one hand, for Lévi-Strauss, the concept of structure thus 
consists of a plane of social interactions or concrete social relationships, 
on the other hand, it assumes a second empirical status in conflict with 
his first definition. Lévi-Strauss’s own inconsistencies on the subject 
of the definitional status of structure make it impossible to eliminate 
this serious ambiguity. This ambiguity became quite common, to the 
point that it led to a general analytical approach in the social sciences, 
especially in anthropology and sociology. Structure 15 understood as a 
system of forces underlying individual actions and behaviours or, in 
other words, concrete social relationships, these forces being subject 
to the dependency of cause and effect. Explanation thus consists 
in emphasizing these underlying forces, essentially as causal logical 
relationships, and as measured by their prominence in individual actions 
and behaviours. 

Defining explanation by such causal relationships* implies that it 
should be determined without explicit reference to the immediate 
consciousness individuals have of their own actions and behaviours 
since the target structure, because it is underlying, is inaccessible to this 
consciousness. It also requires examining a large number of individual 
cases, actions and behaviours, in order to establish a sufficiently 
general and valid measurement of the “forces” involved, whose action 
is considered as an explanation. 

However, the causal principle behind this explanation is alien to 
Lévi-Strauss’s first definition of the concept of structure. Indeed, in 
his version of structuralism, structure, revealed with the help of logico- 
mathematical models, consisted of abstract elements representing the 
rules and constraints of concrete social relationships. When defined 
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as -a system of forces, the structural components assume an empiri- 
cal status. The relationships used to connect structural components 
and individual actions and behaviours are abstract, since structure is 
presumed to underlie them. These abstract relationships are expressed 
as functions and define the explanatory cause-and-effect relationships 
between empirical elements. 

Recent studies in the philosophy of science challenge such a causal 
explanation, much in favour in the social sciences, especially soci- 
ology and anthropology. Because of its definite empirical nature, it 
fuels various attempts in these disciplines to arrive at abstract models 
recognized as essential for any kind of scientific explanation, following 
Lévi-Strauss’s approach. At this point, it becomes necessary to consider 
the critical remarks of the French philosopher of science Gilles-Gaston 
Granger: 

[This] causal relationship, whatever interpretation it receives, is finally a 

relationship between events, i.e. fragments taken directly from [practical] 

experience. It makes use of the logical concepts of necessary and sufficient 
conditions, but does not presuppose an overall grasp of conditioning, which 


can only be achieved by moving to the realm of abstract categories, the 
structural domain. (Granger, 1980: 208) 


The important role assigned to this principle in the social sciences is 
certainly due to their innate character, to the insufficiently abstract tools 
and categories involved in the explanation process. This point indicates 
the need for a discussion that cannot be entered into here. Suffice it 
to say that the predominance of causal explanation in these disciplines 
accorded a low status to the individual and his immediate consciousness. 
Indeed, as a corollary to such a causal principle, the system of forces 
defined as the structure cannot be revealed on the individual level. 
Revealing it requires measuring its presence (or intervention) in a great 
number of cases, that is, individual actions and behaviours, in order to 
establish and consolidate the general validity of the logical relationship 
of causality postulated as an explanation. 

The primacy of this causality principle does not alter the fact that col- 
lective or shared behaviours are nevertheless grasped on an individual 
level. The prime observation point for explanation purposes, including 
the causal-type explanation process, is and remains the individual as 
such, notwithstanding the number of individuals involved. Nor does the 
approach used, whether quantitative or qualitative, have any bearing. 
The individual is the mandatory intermediary in attempting to grasp the 
common nature of individual actions and behaviours. 

It is thus difficult to endorse the low status accorded to individual 
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consciousness by many sociological theories, which present it as a 
false or misleading consciousness. Indeed, how could such a status be 
granted to individual consciousness when one has to recognize that the 
individual, and consequently his consciousness, is the mediating path to 
the common nature of individual actions and behaviours, which is the 
object of the process of explanation in the sociological approach? 

Individual consciousness is depreciated because, from the perspective 
of the causal principle referred to earlier, it is understood that this 
consciousness, being individualistic, cannot then be aware of what is 
common to the actions and behaviours of a set of individuals. Individ- 
ual consciousness is thus suspected of jeopardizing any sociological 
research, of distracting it from its target, i.e. grasping the shared nature 
of individual actions and behaviours, because it is too singular, too 
involved with the actions and behaviours of a single individual. 

The paradox raised earlier still remains, even more markedly. If the 
individual is from the outset the mandatory observation point for 
sociological research, the individual’s consciousness cannot be brushed 
aside, since it is the mediating aspect for revealing the common nature 
of individual actions, the very object of that discipline. 


SINGULARITY AND THE OBJECT OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The epistemology of knowledge and science provides very appropriate 
distinctions to eliminate the paradox confronting sociology. These 
distinctions are especially relevant inasmuch as they directly follow 
Lévi-Strauss’s thought. Epistemology invites us to note, for instance, 
that an individual’s consciousness of his actions is immediate, as it 
is directly linked to them,’ and is the immediate vantage point onto 
these actions. Sociology represents still another vantage point onto 
these actions, since it specifically and strictly seeks to highlight what is 
common to individual actions and behaviours, using theoretical models. 
Sociology is indeed concerned with describing actions and behaviours 
as part of individuals’ practical experience on the plane common to 
them, that is, the rules and.constraints of collective living or social 
existence. 

However, individuals’ actions and behaviours are not only made up 
of these social rules and constraints, but are also related to biological, 
ecological, historical and psychological determinations, among others, 
which are immediately present in an individual’s consciousness. Thus 
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individual consciousness is a vantage point comprised of these different 
determinations which has to be reduced in order to deliberately reveal 
rules and constraints inherent to life in a community, the object of 
sociological research. 

Thus sociological research is initially compelled to reduce this 
immediate consciousness to reveal only social rules and constraints, 
and this is what is effectively achieved by the use of abstract 
models, i.e. theoretical and methodological tools. These models are 
abstract because the tools involved are not immediately related to 
individuals’ practical experience, but are means to achieve a vantage 
point distinct from practice or immediacy. The abstract properties of 
theoretical models make it possible to generalize, from the individuals’ 
practical experience, the rules and constraints governing their collective 
existence. 

Thus the use of theoretical models does not attempt to reveal a “struc- 
ture” presumably concealed behind individual actions and behaviours, 
but to project them, as by diffraction, on another plane than that of 
practical experience. The abstract properties of these theoretical models 
can be defined, using Marx’s picturesque, but nevertheless correct, 
formulation, as a “light where all the colours are mixed and which 
reveals the particular tones (nuances), like a special ether revealing the 
specific weight of all the emerging social relationships” (Marx, 1977: 
172). The abstract properties of models are achieved by a rigorous 
definition of their scope and tools, notably through an explanatory 
process characterizing exactness and univocity in scientific thinking 
(see Granger, 1986). 

Under such conditions, the elucidation of theoretical models is 
extremely precise, making it possible to reduce or break down 
practical experience so that the rules and constraints of life in society 
are rigorously emphasized within the immediate consciousness, the 
mandatory pathway to them. Their actualization can occur within the 
consciousness of a single individual, and the biographic method in 
sociology is a convincing example of this.* 

How are we to determine the common or collective nature of these 
actions and behaviours — the object of research — in the immediate ~ 
consciousness, whether of one or several individuals? The description 
of this object of research essentially takes care of the breakdown in terms 
of individual consciousness. In effect, description, as it is understood 
here, consists in uncovering social rules and constraints as empirically 
defined within this consciousness. In other words, description seeks 
to extract the social rules and constraints that are the best definition 
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of sociology’s vantage point onto practical experience. The role of 
sociology’s theoretical and methodological tools is, in Marx’s words, 
to bring to light these rules and constraints within this immediate 
consciousness, among the other determinations of practical experience, 
unrelated to life in society. However, the description of social rules 
and constraints is complicated by the fact that they appear only in the 
immediate sense this consciousness assigns to practical experience. 

Bringing to light these social rules and constraints entails a descrip- 
tion of practical experience that grasps and reconsiders the meaning 
they are assigned within practical experience in order to reduce it 
to a sociological vantage point. Typically, this makes it possible to 
describe and understand the particularity, indeed the singularity, of 
rules and constraints capable of being explained from a sociological 
point of view. Description must then allow practical experience to be 
reduced, to an object of research specific to sociology, while retaining 
the meaning in actuality, recognizable in the immediate consciousness 
of individuals. 


| THE SOCIOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF SINGULARITY 


Apparently, then, it is possible to establish the particular nature of social 
rules and constraints on the individual level; through such an approach 
the status of singularity can then be set out and validated. With this end 
in mind, it is of interest to consider the status other scientific disciplines ` 
have accorded to singularity, especially those most confident in their 
approaches and object. For instance, the status granted to singularity 
by the epistemology of biological sciences is decidedly interesting. 
Since its object is the domain of nature, which is from the outset 
given a physical or material existence, it is possible to imagine that 
singularity would be easier to define precisely. The well-known article 
by Canguilhem is viewed from this perspective. 

Singularity is primarily defined as being the particularity of an object 
with reference to the unknown, to something for which a proper 
explanation does not exist. The lodestone, for example, was at first 
considered to be an object with a particularly rebellious feature, for 
which no explanation could account, or with a peculiarity that could not 
be assimilated to other particular features. The foundation of singularity 
here is in the realm of objects as such. But if this singularity is clearly 
empirical, being a character of the object itself, it has by the same 
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token, an illustrative value for other objects or animal species. On 
this point, Canguilhem reminds us of what the German naturalist 
Blumenbach wrote: 


There are many instances where Nature’s aberrations from its accustomed 
path shed more light on obscure research than its ordinary and regular 
course. (quoted by Canguilhem, 1968: 213) . 


Seen as an aberration characterizing an animal or natural species, 
singularity immediately provides a powerful light, perfectly suited to 
better understanding other species as a whole. In this sense, singularity 
does not entail a systematic.exclusion of other species in referring to 
an aberrant or unknown feature. Singularity would then “in a way 
be guaranteed by the futility of seeking any sort of relationship” 
(Canguilhem, 1968::214). On the contrary, singularity is partitive and 
has an epistemological function. In this sense, the singular feature is 
considered part of a whole, and this part elucidates the whole, in 
allowing it to be considered in its generality. 

The epistemological function assigned to singularity is also due to 
“the availability of instruments and dissection processes for examining 
internal organic structures” (Canguilhem, 1968: 214). Consequently, 
singularity has a theoretical and methodological status: it is not strictly 
empirical. It is based on a “theory” of objects or animal species, 
basically understood as relationships assumed to exist between these 
objects or species. Its theoretical content thus allows us to differentiate 
between singularity, as we now define it, and the extraordinary, referring 
to a strictly empirical point of view. | 


It is in relation to concepts considered as types or laws of nature ‘that we 
encounter the singular in our experience; it is relative to habits of perception 
that nature seems to hold the extraordinary. (Canguilhem, 1968: 214) 


` Since singularity does not belong to the empirical order, it cannot 
be reduced to the status of an exception, out of the ordinary. Its 
theoretical status is relative, according to Canguilhem, to an epistemo- 
logical or even heuristic function, which can be defined as accentuating 
generality.. 


The singular fulfils its epistemological role not by presenting itself as a 
candidate for generality, but by necessitating a critique of some previous 
generality it contradicts. (Canguilhem, 1968: 219) 


Modern mathematics has produced further interesting developments 
concerning this epistemological function of singularity, and it is in this 
sense that the sociological status of singularity can best be established, 


fi 
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if we are careful not to confuse it with the classical problem of 
representativeness so prevalent in the latter discipline. | 

Causal explanation in sociology conveys the idea that as a discipline 
it “can only consider large numbers of actors acting in synchrony (in 
the same time period), in order to identify among. them sufficiently 
significant properties for use in logical relationships of causality” 
(Javeau, 1989: 229). In such a perspective, explanation is essentially 
measurement of the properties or .characteristics involved (age, sex, 
socio-professional categories, etc.) in the. actions and behaviours of 
a population of individuals postulated as representative from a statis- 
tical standpoint. The repeated presence of such properties, taken as a 
hypothesis, makes it acceptable to consider that a significant relationship 
exists between these properties and individuals’ actions to the point of 
explaining them by causation. In this perspective, the emphasis is mainly 
on the representativeness of the population of individuals, the statistical 
precision stressed in its definition, upon which the correctness of the 
causal relationship seen as explanatory ultimately depends. Thus, the. 
“representativeness” of the properties sought and measured to explain 
individual actions and behaviours is ignored. For an example, we can 
return to Woody Allen’s definition of sociology. 

In order to determine the common features (traits) in the actions 
and behaviours of a gang of overgrown teenagers to explain their 
metamorphosis into a high-calibre football team, is it really necessary 
to consider the teenagers in question as a whole? Do we necessarily have 
to form a representative sample of these teenagers? And of what will it 
be representative? If these teenagers are basically defined as overgrown, 
but nevertheless with the potential in the right conditions to become 
excellent football players, why would one single teenager not be enough 
to explain their metamorphosis? If this is not valid or does not seem 
adequate, it is because the researcher, as a good sociologist, already has 
an explanation or, more to the point, favours the traits or factors making 
the explanation possible. Indeed the sociologist can use the hypothesis 
that the degree of schooling plays a role in this metamorphosis. But no 
matter how legitimate this hypothesis is, it is not the metamorphosis of 
this group of teenagers that is being explained, but the way schooling 
affects the group and why it is a determining factor, which is not exactly 
the same object of research. This is how a trait, or a value which is not 
in any way representative of these teenagers, is inferred to explain their 
common properties, actions and behaviours from a sociological point 
of view. tt ge h 

The representativeness we are discussing here is not statistical, but 
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strictly sociological, i.e. linked to the particularity, indeed singularity of 
social determination as forming the object of research. In other words, 
to use Woody Allen’s example again, the singularity of group dynamics 
explaining how the actions and behaviours of overgrown teenagers can 
lead to formation of a high-calibre football team. Singularity can thus 
be defined as the particular nature of this social determination whose 
configuration can be understood on the level of individual actions and 
behaviours. It should not be erroneously associated with an exceptional 
characteristic preventing or opposing an explanation with the value of 
generality, understood in the participative rather than statistical sense 
of the term. In this respect, it is better to use globality instead of 
generality, as the latter is too often confused with its nonetheless 
legitimate statistical sense. 

Singularity is given a precise definition in the context of the catas- 
trophe theory developed by French mathematician René Thom, with 
the challenging claim that singularity is, in the field of science, truly 
explanatory. | | 


[The notion of singularity] is conceptually very important in that it is one of 
the two instruments, both working inversely in relation to each other, that the 
mathematician has for proceeding from the local to the global: a mandatory 
process in any deduction. The first of these instruments, proceeding from the 
local to the global, is the analytical extension on which, in the last analysis, 
all existing quantitative prediction methods can be said to be based. 

The second, proceeding from the global to the local, is precisely the one 
involving singularities: in fact, in a singularity, there is concentration in a 
given point of a global form that can be reconstructed by de-singularization 

. or deployment. Making a situation intelligible thus means, in many ways, 
defining a set of singularities which generate, through their combina- 
tion, their reciprocal arrangement, a stable global configuration.... (Thom, 
1980: 91) 


Singularity is also defined by Thom in a simpler fashion as the 
skeleton of a phenomenon (Petitot, 1977: 34), of a global form, that 
can be reconstructed from that skeleton or, more rigorously, as the 
generic properties that are in effect singularities within this theory of 
form. Singularities are then considered as the points of a form having 
generic properties by which the form can be apprehended on the planes 
of its generation, configuration and stability. In this way, “catastrophe 
theory introduces the revolutionary idea of ‘going back’ from observed 
morphologies to the unknown dynamics generating them” (Petitot, 
1978: 198; see also Petitot, 1988, and Pomian, 1990). 

It is not our intention to present the development of the idea of 
a representation of forms as developed through singularities in the 
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context of catastrophe theory, since the technical details are beyond 
the mathematical competence of this author, and we thus need only 
to outline how the perspective opened up by a theory of geometrical 
forms can enrich the notion of singularity in sociology and other 
social sciences, and, it is hoped, determine the explanatory potential 
of qualitative knowledge in these areas. 

As a result of Granger’s work (1982, 1987, 1988) in the philosophy 
of science, we can consider that all events, all experiences, immediately 
exist as qualities. Without going into philosophical discussion on how 
such a quality is perceived, it is possible to view this perception as 
having two different aspects. Quality is first an absolute and unique 
life experience that can be transmitted through natural language and 
recreated by various art forms. Quality is also experienced as a form, 
perceived both as contrast and continuity,’ and it is precisely this formal 
experience that science transforms into concepts to explain it; sociology, 
as a science, must have a similar aim. Inasmuch as sociology can claim 
to be a science, it has to be able to successfully effect this transition 
from formal experience to a form determined by concepts shared by 
all sciences. Conceptualization of form is established, in Granger’s 
epistemology, on the basis of three modes of presentation, summarized 
by three key words: description, understanding and explanation. 

Description first involves “selecting the form’s dimensions to corre- 
spond to empirical data originally devoid of form, save that it can be 
broken down into distinctive units and given a name.... The form will 
be described by designating the elements highlighted” (Granger, 1988: 
109). The second mode of presenting form concerns understanding, 
rather than simple description. Comprehension, in effect, goes beyond 
description, since apprehension of a form is reduced to “that of an 
invariant in a group of transformations”. 

What is revealed here is the hidden mechanism in all objective thinking, 

which exploits the reciprocal nature of an object’s constitution and the use 

of an operating system where the object is simultaneously the medium and 
the product. Thus form is no longer a raw piece of data, and explaining this 


reciprocity is certainly one of the most typical meanings that can be found 
in the word understand. (Granger, 1988: 122) 


Understanding a form is then apprehending how the distinctive 
elements interact, reduced to the invariant in a transformational system, 
so that this process can be reconstructed as an operating system, in 
the potential linking of concepts. Form can also be characterized by 
its singularities. While this third mode of presenting form can lead 
to the belief that the global determination of a form is abandoned in 


` 
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favour of considering only its local “accidents”, Granger notes that “in 
a number of cases, for the sake of describing and explaining phenomena, 
these accidents are what matters, since in the true perception of form 
the intuitive apprehension of continuity cannot be separated from an 
encounter with hiatus” (Granger, 1982: 10). The global point of view 
regarding form is thus recognized as possible in the perspective outlined 
by Thom in his catastrophe theory. 


Where the form of a phenomenon itself [ ... ] depends on its link with a small 
number of parameters, the formal changes in the phenomenon correspond to 
the singularities of this link in the sphere of parameters. The distribution of 
these generates typical figures, characteristic of changes in the regimen of 
the phenomena. 

In such a model, two phases appear to be superposed, one describing the 
interaction of strategic variables, and the other that of ‘dynamic’ variables 
regulating the evolution of the phenomenon within the limits of a certain 
field of stability. (Granger, 1982: 10-11) 


Explanation, in such a perspective targeting determination of form, 
is therefore threefold: (1) identifying a phenomenon as a whole and 
breaking it down into its parts, i.e. describing it; (2) determining the 
relationships and constraints which link the parts, i.e. understanding 
in the sense indicated above; and (3) integrating this system into 
a larger system governing its genesis, stability and decline. Thus 
explanation consists in determining relationships within a phenomenon, 
i.e. proceeding from the local to the global, and, in this sense, there can 
be no explanation without considering forms. 

The case study method, or monographic approach, is particularly 
appropriate to this end, and can in no way be reduced to a study of 
the particular, in the pejorative sense usually conferred upon this in 
the social sciences. In effect, the monographic approach has proven its 
methodological capacities for describing a phenomenon as a whole and 
breaking it down into its parts, and for understanding the relationships 
and constraints which link them together. The monograph is character- 
ized by a “concern for totality on the level of observation, reconstruction 
and analysis of the objects under study. This totalizing process consists 
in grasping each social reality, each cultural trait as a whole, in all its 
various aspects and its relationships with other features of the society or 
culture under study....” (Zonabend, 1985: 35). 

While the monograph has proved its merit for describing and under- 
standing the object under study, to the point of being recognized 
as an ideal descriptive and interpretative approach in the field of 
social sciences, it also possesses, in spite of now classic opposing 
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views,® the methodological qualities required to define the transition 
from the local to the global. The monographic approach makes such 
a definition possible under ideally rigorous conditions “since being 
mainly concerned with describing the concrete processes involved in 
the formation of social [interactions] or evolution of institutions, it 
reveals the most important factors [or, preferably, characteristics], the 
most significant breaking points for each culture or object under study” 
(Zonabend, 1985: 35). The monograph emphasizes the characteristic 
features of social relationships that constitute a local object of study 
in such a way that these single features can be seen as coefficients of 
globality. 


THE METHODOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF SINGULARITY: 
PATTERN AFTER MARX’S REGRESSIVE-PROGRESSIVE 
APPROACH 


To conclude this article, we examine an example of such an explana- 
tory approach mainly based on singularity, whose status deserves to 
be ‘emphasized in light of catastrophe theory in mathematics and 
new considerations regarding the case study method or monographic 
approach in the social sciences. The example represents an entirely new 
reading of the French anthropologist Maurice Godelier’s interpretation 
of Marx’s method.’ 

In studying this particular reading, it becomes clear that Marx, 
in considering the notion of form, makes a distinction between the 
“form under which a reality, a social relationship appears, its visible 
appearance” and the “core form”, i.e. the internal structure of the 
social relationship, understood in a sense fairly similar to the concept of 
structure for Lévi-Strauss. If “any form is a social relationship grasped in 
its apparent structure” (Godelier, 1981: 171), the constitutive properties 
of this relationship refer to the core form or to its structure, i.e. “to what 
is essential in a relationship, the nature of the connection that binds 
and holds the elements of this relationship together, which combine to 
form it” (Godelier, 1981: 173). We feel that Godelier’s assessment of 
this distinction should be strongly qualified. According to him: 


In their ‘apparent forms’, phenomena have an apparent movement which 
may have little to do with their actual movement, that of their internal 
structure and relationships, their core form. The apparent form of a 
relationship is then the visible form of this relationship, its apparent 
coherence and movement. But this form cannot presen: to consciousness 
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the internal coherence and actual movement of this relationship. In this 
respect, any spontaneous appearance of a relationship conceals it, because 
it does not manifest its internal aspects and dynamics. At the same time, 
this apparent form presents a coherence and connection between phenomena 
which are partially or totally different from what they actually are and that 
can even [ ... ] represent relationships in an inverted fashion, i.e. the wrong 
way around. 

Thus for Marx the internal structure, the actual connections in social 
relationships or natural relationships, are never spontaneously represented 
in thought. They must be revealed by it, reconstructed, reproduced in and 
by it. (Godelier, 1981: 171-172) 


Based on these very ambiguous remarks, the “spontaneous appar- 
ent form” of a social relationship may be thought to manifest this 
relationship to consciousness in an inverted form, distinct from the 
actual or internal form, and revealed by the thinking process, which 
leads us to believe that Godelier is reiterating with new material his 
well-known thesis on false or misleading consciousness, challenged in 
an earlier reference quote. The spontaneous apparent form may conceal 
the actual form of a social relationship, but it seems that this form 
of appearance in consciousness is particular to the capitalist social 
relationship.8 Consciousness cannot therefore be characterized in such 
a way and the spontaneous form should not be defined as the reverse 
of the internal form or structure, inasmuch as there would be a clear 
separation between these forms.? 

Godelier’s exegesis of Marx’s work, in spite of the nuances that 
must be added, shows that the social form has to be understood as the 
“specificity of social relationships binding individuals and groups in the 
production process, in the broad sense, and of their material conditions 
of existence” (Godelier, 1981: 173-174). For Marx, then, explanation 
of capitalist societies, ic. of the social form of the production of 
existence within them, is linked to discovery of the specificity or, in 
other words, the singularity of social relationships that constitute the 
production process regarding living conditions in these societies. 

While Marx arrived at this explanation by using the classical econo- 
mists’ analyses of work and profit, the discovery of the specificity 
of capitalist production relationships is ultimately based on Marx’s 
observation and reconstruction of the capitalist production process at the 
level of the British factory, the true prototype of the industrial revolution. 
Smith and Ricardo’s essential theories certainly showed him in what 
respect capitalist production relationships are specific, !° but the genuine 
discovery of their specificity occurred in connection with the empirical 
description of the factory, based primarily on workers’ writings of 
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every kind, from workers’ grievances to individual testimonies on 
working conditions as published in the press.!! The description and 
understanding of the factory as a whole,!? set out in great detail, thus 
made it possible to grasp the characteristics of “the capitalist form of 
production, the capitalist mode of production, seen not as an original 
mode of production, but as a particular social mode which appeared at 
a particular time in the course of history” (Godelier, 1981: 174). This 
description and understanding of the factory as an object of study can 
nevertheless bring to light the characteristics of the capitalist mode of 
production, being: (1) the most developed form of market production; 
(2) a market production based on private ownership of money and 
the means of production; (3) a form in which money and the means 
of production exist as capital, i.e. are used to exploit this capital, 
to make it produce more value or profit, which becomes the goal 
and immanent driving force of this form of production; and (4) and 
this capital appreciation is achieved by exploiting the paid labour of 
individuals who are free as people but, being deprived of the means of 
production and subsistence, are forced to sell the use of their labour to 
the owner of these means. 

By describing and understanding the British factory as a local 
observation point, and as the ideal form of expression for the 
industrial revolution, we can uncover the features of the capitalist 
mode of production, and thé singularity of the social relationships that 
comprise it, the explanatory value of which is relevant if the transition 
from local to global has been accounted for. 

The methodological definition of this transition can be seen in the 
approach used by Marx to explain the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, which Godelier in his epistemological reading suggests calling 
the “regressive—-progressive approach”. The regressive approach “starts 
from the structure of capitalist production relationships isolated [from 
the description of the factory] and goes back to the historical conditions 
of their genesis” (Godelier, 1990: 58). This approach is, in a way, a kind 
of reverse genealogy seeking to grasp and emphasize the relationships 
and constraints which define the conjunction of properties revealed as a 
structure characteristic of capitalist production relationships. The “going 
back” achieved by this regressive approach is to some extent guided by 
the “live theory” within the properties revealed and, for the time being, 
there is no need to know the historical origin of capitalist production 
relationships. 


- Our method [writes Marx] shows the points where historical investigation 
can Start or where the bourgeois economy, as a simple historical form of 
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the production process, points beyond itself to prior historical modes of 
production. 

To develop the laws of the bourgeois economy, it is not necessary to 
describe the actual history of these production relationships. But correct 
observation and deduction of these laws point to a past behind the system. 
These indications, together with a correct understanding of the present, offer 
the key to understanding the past which is a task in itself that we hope to be 
able to undertake some day. (Quoted by Godelier, 1990: 58-59) 


Using, as a starting point, the traits uncovered through the description 
and understanding of the object of research, in this case, the British 
factory, the regressive approach thus consists in practice in discovering 
the conditions under which these features are combined into new forms 
of production relationships. If, for instance, paid labour is recognized 
as typical of capitalist production relations, it becomes essential to 
determine the specific conditions by which this form of work, making 
its first appearance in feudal society, was generalized. In a similar 
fashion, the use of money as capital requires that we uncover the 
conditions and constraints that appeared in feudal society and led to the 
introduction of capital accumulated in trade and finance into corporate 
workshops and into agriculture so that it determined their organization 
and management. | 

However, the regressive approach is not sufficient to properly derive 
the necessary local-to-global relationships explaining capitalist produc- 
tion relationships from the case of the factory seen as its most obvious 
expression. In fact, the regressive approach cannot account for history 
in all its many and varied forms and its movement, since it is essentially 
guided by the features revealed during the description and understanding 
of the British factory as the perfect prototype of capitalist production 
relationships. The regressive approach 


… cannot find in past history that which leads directly to the present. This 
process has to be complemented by another which moves from the past to 
the present, and which reproduces the overall movement of history and sheds 
new light on the simultaneous or successive appearance of several forms of 
production from a dominant older form, that is, the production of several 
possible directions of historical evolution of which one finally takes over, 
which must be explained. (Godelier, 1990: 59) 


The progressive approach then consists in returning to the ideal 
(meaning theoretical) aspect of the history of societies, as determined in 
the regressive approach explaining capitalistic production relationships 
in order to compare it to all exceptions, all “local accidents” in this 
history, and consequently measure the correctness and global validity 
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of all features brought to light on the level of the local object of study, 
which are nevertheless useful in explaining them. 


CONCLUSION 


The regressive-progressive approach used by Marx thus provides a 
convincing example of how any social form can be presented according 
to the three modes of description, understanding and explanation. 
Singularity is thus defined in terms which leave no doubt as to its 
relevance and validity as a tool in explanation, which is the goal 
of all sociological study. The status of singularity is then set out in 
the local-to-global relationships defined by the features or properties 
of social relationships forming an object of study whose strategic 
value, asin the case of the British factory for Marx, can determine 
such relationships and, indeed, more specifically, establish the proper 
transition between local and global. 

Singularity in this perspective cannot be confined to the particular, to 
a purely local accident, an unlikely basis for an explanation with a gen- 
eral or preferably global validity. Furthermore, defining its status cannot 
be envisaged in the too-confined perspective of representativeness in its 
strictly statistical sense. Indeed, following from our previous discussion, 
the status of singularity must be determined within a sociological-type 
representativeness, i.e. on the same plane as the properties of social 
relationships which make up all sociological objects of study, in which 
the explanation must capture their global character. To this effect, it 
may be relevant to distinguish two varieties of representativeness, which 
would not be in opposition since the distinction is based on different 
aims as regards explanation; which can be made clear in a few words. 
While any inductive approach, qualitative or quantitative, which seeks 
singularity attempts to focus on the properties of an object of study in its 
globality, the aim of the deductive approach is to assess their relevance 
and generality. 

Revealing the properties of an object of study, for which the case 
study method is ideal with its characteristic description and in-depth 
understanding, has to be formulated in provisional and revisable terms 
as in any dynamic scientific thought process. Under these conditions, 
the explanation achieved by such an inductive approach is valid until : 
proven otherwise, and the deductive approach in fact makes it possible 
to appraise its relevance and scope. Between the inductive and deductive 
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approaches, there can only be harmony and continuity in the same way 
that singularity and generality must exist side by side. 


NOTES 


1. “Cold societies” in Lévi-Strauss’s work refers to societies “without history”, i.e., 
where historical knowledge is absent. The transparency of social life within these 
societies probably explains why this knowledge is lacking. 

2. On the misadventures of causal explanation, see Descola (1988) and Granger 
(1977). 

3. Contrary to Marx’s views and a certain type of Marxism, whereby there is first 
action and then consciousness. “Representations, thinking, consciousness, intellectual 
exchange between men appear as a direct emanation (Ausfluss) of physical behaviour.” 
(Marx, 1974a: 59). 

4. See Houle (1979) and Ferrarotti (1983). Curiously enough, the renewed popularity 
of the life history did not inspire the theoretical and methodological debate on 
individuality or singularity that should have taken place. Discussion on the merits 
of the biographical method, as defined by the Chicago School, quickly shifted to how 
many life histories were needed to grasp the social aspects, resulting in the content of 
the debate being linked to the problem of representativeness, approached later on in this 
article. This current debate is bound to be ill-directed, as was the original methodological 
quarrel in American sociology regarding qualitative methods (including the life story), as 
promoted by the Chicago School: see Alvaro Pirés (1982). Regarding reduction of the 
life story to the much-discussed question of representativeness, Daniel Bertaux’s article 
is an obvious example (1980). See also Bourdieu (1986). 

5. Granger’s thesis in the philosophical debate on continuity and discontinuity, as 
to whether one precedes the other, is that there is no break between them, but 
instead, a unity. 

6. This obviously refers to the methodological conflict in the social sciences, 
especially in connection with the well-known debate about the monograph’s lack of 
representativeness, as seen in the Chicago Schoo! of sociology where this approach had 
its moment of glory. Concerning this (false) debate, which had considerable influence 
on sociology and on which there is still much to be said, readers should refer to the 
article by Alvaro Pirés (1982); see also Christopher Bryant (1989). 

7. Most references are to Godelier (1981, 1990). 

8. See the inspired remarks made by Georg Lukacs (1960: 32-33). 

9. According to the point of view maintained here, which relies on the article 
“Fetishism, religion and the general theory of ideology in Marx’s work”, the conclusion 
arrived at by Godelier in distinguishing “spontaneous form” and “internal or actual form” 
(ultimately referring to the distinction between “immediate individual consciousness” 
and scientific knowledge) cannot be accepted, as it appears to contradict his initial 
remarks: “The problem of scientific knowledge is then to determine its proper starting 
points, which cannot be individuals’ spontaneous representations of their relationships, 
these representations being used on a daily and practical basis to produce and reproduce 
their existence within these relationships and the relationships themselves. In most 
cases, these representations are “perfectly obvious” to individuals acting within their 
relationships and on their relationships, but of which they are prisoners. They are ‘in their 
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element’ and see nothing absurd or irrational about this” (Godelier, 1981: 172-173). 

10. On the origin of the concept of work and the legacy left to Marx by the classic 
economists, see Godelier (1979, 1980). 

11. Thus, based on the immediate consciousness of workers with a practical experience 
of the factory, which cannot therefore, be considered false, but rather as a genuine 
starting point for scientific knowledge, to use Godelier’s expression. On the contribution 
of empirical material to Marx’s theoretical work, the fascinating biography of Marx’s 
daughters by Yvonne Kapp (1980) should be read. Documentation of the factory 
and workers’ conditions, etc. was left to them and accounts for the accuracy of 
Marx’s writings, even if he himself gave little credit to his daughters’ contribution 
to his work. 

12. That is, as a means of production and exchange. “The forms of production and 
exchange are the only relevant forms in attempting to understand the specific nature of 
a social mode of production” (Marx, 1974b: 338). i 
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THE CASE STUDY METHOD AS 
A TOOL FOR DOING EVALUATION 


Robert K. Yin 


Earlier publications by this author have described the usefulness of the 
case study method as a research tool (Yin, 1981; and 1984/1989). The 
purpose of the present article is to define the method’s relevance as 
an evaluation tool. Although the case study has already been amply 
promoted in this role (e.g. GAO, 1987), no one has attempted to 
explain the method’s unique objectives, advantages, and procedures as 
an evaluation tool — compared to other methods. Therefore, investigators 
may not always understand when, how, and why they should be using 
case studies to conduct evaluations. 

In particular, certain features of case studies have been‘ increasingly 
confused with the use of (a) ethnography and (b) “grounded theory” 
in doing evaluations. All three are commonly (and wrongly) intermin- 
gled under the rubric “qualitative” research (e.g. Merriam, 1988). In 
actuality, the case study method is distinct from either cf these other 
two methods — as well as from standard quasi-experimental methods. 
However, any clarification among these methods as alternative evalu- 
ation tools must be preceded by a brief definition of “evaluations”. 


WHAT ARE EVALUATIONS? 


“Demonstration” Projects as the Subject of Evaluations. For the pur- 
poses of this article, “evaluation” is considered a particular type of 
research intended to assess and explain the results of “demonstrations”. 
In turn, demonstrations are action projects or programmes, operated in 
any variety of real-life, field settings. l 

Such demonstration projects or programmes have long existed in 
certain fields, such as public education, and programme evaluation has a 
long history that extends back for over 100 years (Madaus, Stufflebeam 
and Scriven, 1983). In the past three decades, the use of demonstrations 
in federal initiatives in the United States has received increasing atten- 
tion. The role of demonstrations in federal policy-making has been a 
topic of extensive inquiry by such policy research organizations as The 
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Rand Corporation (Baer, Johnson, and Merrow, 1976; and Glennan et 
al., 1978). These investigators note that the essence of a demonstration 
project is that it involves: “‘... an innovation operated at or near full-scale 
in a realistic environment” (Glennan et al., 1978). 

On the basis of reviews of federally-funded demonstrations over the 
years in a broad variety of fields, the Rand team also has helped to 
define the purposes of demonstrations as either policy-implementing 
or policy-formulating. Policy-implementing demonstrations are those 
that take existing research ideas and put them into everyday prac- 
tice. Policy-formulating demonstrations are those that produce new, 
field-based ideas that may then be subject to further analysis by 
research investigators under more controlled settings. Whichever type 
of demonstration, the experiences are expected primarily to produce 
information about the implementation of a programme in a real-life 
setting. As similarly described by two eminent social scientists (Berk 
and Rossi, 1990: 52): 


Once a prospective program has been refined through pilot studies, time 
comes to transport the program.to a more realistic operating environment .... 
This leads to the ‘Can YOAA Do It?’ problem: Can ‘your ordinary American 
agency’ carry out the program with fidelity? 


The demonstration project as a knowledge-development tool has been 
used in a wide range of fields, with many different types of sponsors 
— including state and local governments, foundations, and private 
industry. The demonstration may: (1) target on some technological 
development or some social service; (2) operate in an educational or 
health environment; or (3) call for social change at the community 
level. Demonstration projects may be large or small, may involve 
organizations or individuals (or both), and may call for activities at 
multiple “sites”. 

Whatever its application, the demonstration project differs from the 
typical “controlled” research project in two important ways. First, the 
traditional research project maintains tight control over experimental 
conditions — which may mean the testing of relatively small groups 
of subjects rather than widespread coverage (Howard, 1990), or an 
insistence on the same interventions across sites (Ginsburg, 1989). 
Second, the controlled research project is nearly always supervised 
by research-trained investigators and research-oriented organizations, 
rather than by an operating agency, a nonprofit community organization, 
or a private firm (Berk and Rossi, 1990). | 


Evaluation as a Type of Research. Evaluations are a type of research. 


=, 
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Like demonstration projects, evaluations also differ from controlled 
research projects, mainly due to the changes and uncertainties of 
intervening in real-life settings (Rossi and Freeman, 1989). Evaluations 
can therefore encounter any of the following conditions: 

— Midstream changes in the intervention, thereby leading to the need 
for different measures of process and outcome, and possibly even the 
development of a new evaluation design; 

— Changes in participation on the part of entire.“‘sites”, thereby distort- 
ing an initial research design; 

— Poor retention and high attrition rates, jeopardizing any statistical 
analyses and therefore the evaluation results more generally; and 

— Strained relationships between the evaluation and demonstration 
teams, frequently reflecting different professional incentive systems 
and goals (Goodstadt, 1990). 

Evaluation researchers must find ways of overcoming these conditions 
when they occur. The researchers therefore need methodologies at their 
disposal to help them to accomplish their objectives. In this light we may 
now consider the four different methods previously mentioned — the case 
study method, ethnographic evaluations, grounded theory, and standard 
quasi-experimental evaluations. 


DIFFERENCES IN ASSUMPTIONS AMONG FOUR METHODS 


For the sake of argument, the four methods will be considered indepen- 
dently and stereotypically, to clarify their advantages and disadvantages 
in doing evaluations. However, in reality the four methods are not 
mutually exclusive and can even be used in combination in the same 
evaluation study. The comparative features stem from the different 
assumptions made by the four approaches. 


Case Study Evaluations. The case study method, as defined in the 

author’s previous work (Yin, 1984/1989: 23), is an empirical inquiry 

that: 

— Investigates a contemporary phenomenon within its real-life context; 
when 

— The boundaries between phenomenon and context are not clearly 
evident; and in which 

— Multiple sources of evidence are used. 

Because of the inclusion of the context as an integral part of the case 

study, a technically distinctive characteristic of the case study is that 
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there will always be many more variables of interest than data points 
to be analyzed. This technical characteristic of the case study makes 
statistical analysis difficult, if not irrelevant, because the data points 
will have no variance. However, case studies can and should still include 
quantitative data (numerical measurement) where relevant. In other 
respects, the case study is to be used as any other empirical, scientific 
method. The rigour of case studies should therefore be judged by the 
same criteria of internal validity, external validity, construct validity, 
and reliability. 

This definition eminently suits the needs of many n for two 

reasons. First, the ability directly to incorporate an investigation of the 
context satisfies an evaluation’s need to monitor and assess both the 
intervention and the implementation process. Second, the case study is 
not limited to either qualitative or quantitative data, but can incorporate 
both varieties of evidence. 
- Further, although a well-known use of the case study is to conduct an 
exploratory inquiry — i.e. to develop new hypotheses (Yin, 1991a), the 
case study method can serve evaluation needs directly by being able to 
assess outcomes and to test hypotheses. To design case studies to test 
hypotheses, a major strategy is the prior development of theoretical 
formulations — of causal relationships. The strategy is even more 
effective if rival theories are developed (see Yin, forthcoming for 
examples of several applications of theory to case study research 
and evaluations). These theoretical formulations then become the main 
vehicle for developing generalizations from the case study findings. 

For evaluations, these features of the case study method make it 
extremely valuable. In particular, many evaluations must go beyond 
assessing outcomes and must test relationships between processes and 
outcomes. In addition, evaluations benefit greatly from any exposition 
of a demonstration project’s “theory”. Such theory is critical to under- 
standing the innovative idea that is the subject of the demonstration 
and, when ignored, produces those undesirable investigations that fail 
to clarify “what is being demonstrated”. 


Ethnographic Evaluations. The specifications for ethnographic evalu- 
ations draw directly from existing definitions of ethnographic inquiries 
more generally (e.g. Van Maanen et al., 1982; Lincoln and Guba, 
1985 and 1986; and Van Maanen, 1988). Ethnographic evaluations 
are primarily guided by the assumption of multiple realities that are 
socially constructed — rather than the belief that there is a Single, 
“objective” reality. For this reason, ethnographic research does not 
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emulate the traditional paradigm of empirical science, which assumes a 
~ single objective reality that also can be repeatedly replicated. Numerous 

investigators have attempted to clarify the differences between the two 

paradigms (Guba and Lincoln, 1982; and Smith and Heshusius, 1986). 

As part of the assumption that.there are no enduring, context-free 
statements of truth, the ethnographic. method also assumes that an 
investigator cannot maintain an objective distance from the phenomenon 
being studied. Inquiry is value-bound, not value-free. Rather than trying 
to create this objective distance from the topic of inquiry (i.e. through 
the use of “instruments’’), the investigator’s goal is.in fact to experience 
directly the phenomenon being studied. Such direct experience arises 
from the conduct of fieldwork, with participant-observation therefore 
being the preferred data collection technique. Only such a technique 
enables the investigator to represent fairly the various multiple realities. 
Further, to accomplish this goal, the investigator must be free to carry 
out the fieldwork over long periods of time and in a reasonably 
unstructured manner, so that the regularities and rituals of everyday 
life can surface in a natural fashion (e.g. Dorr-Bremme, 1985). 

In addition, ethnographic research does not necessarily begin with 
strong theoretical formulations. Certain theoretical tendencies emanate 
from the basic definition of ethnography itself — to focus on the 
shared beliefs, practices, artifacts, folk knowledge, and behaviours 
of some groups of people (Goetz and LeCompte, 1984). However, 
theory-building rather than theory-testing is the usual objective of 
an ethnographic evaluation. Similarly, ethnographic evaluations value 
“thick” descriptions of the phenomenon being: evaluated as the final 
outcome of study. These are lengthy and detailed renditions of the 
phenomenon. 

The ethnographic method has been used to study different types 
of .demonstrations, both nontechnological (Dorr-Bremme, 1985; and 
Lincoln and Guba, 1986) and technological (Orlikowski, Baroudi, 
and Rosen, 1988; and others cited in Yin, 1989). For evaluations, 
two advocates note that the strength of the method is maximized 
where a strong clash in values permeates a demonstration project. 
Under these conditions, the evaluations have the deliberate objective 
of helping to define a “negotiated” set of recommendations (Lincoln 
and Guba, 1986). 


Grounded Theory. A’ grounded theory “... is one that is inductively 
derived from the study of the phenomenon it represents” (Strauss and 
Corbin, 1990: 23). Grounded theory is therefore eminently interested 
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in theory-building, and not theory-testing. For this reason, grounded 
theory also incorporates the context into its investigations, because the 
boundaries of the phenomenon being studied may not be clear at the 
outset of the investigation. 

Proponents of grounded theory give a basic warning in applying 
the method — to avoid premature use of theory or prior conceptual 
categories (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). Although investigators should 
have a good working knowledge of the previous research literature 
on the topic being investigated, this knowledge should not close one’s 
mind to emergent categories. The whole point of the method is to 
identify emergent categories from empirical data, by using qualitative 
data analysis methods. Such methods preclude any type of coding or 
enumeration that would lead to quantitative comparisons. However, the 
data do not have to be field-based, but may even come from library 
sources (Glaser and Strauss, 1967: 163-183). 

Unlike ethnography but like case studies, grounded theory emulates 
the scientific method. If procedures .are properly followed, “... the 
method meets the criteria for doing ‘good’ science” (Strauss and Corbin, 
1990: 27). Because of the desire to avoid premature conceptualizations, 
typical research questions for grounded theory may simply identify the 
phenomenon to be studied — e.g. “How do women manage a pregnancy 
complicated by a chronic illness?” (Strauss and Corbin, 1990: 38). To go 
much further than specifying this question at the outset of a study would 
jeopardize the strengths of grounded theory, which are to develop new 
insights (and theory). 

For evaluations, grounded theory has a certain appeal when no 
particular prior theory appears relevant or is explicable. However, many 
demonstration projects do not have the luxury of avoiding programme 
theory or implementation theory at the outset of their projects. However, 
grounded theory may be highly relevant when the programme theory is 
nevertheless poor, and when funds may have been made available to 
develop such theory. Such may be the case, for instance, in demonstra- 
tions of AIDS prevention activities, where one investigator summarizing 
available evaluations reached the following conclusion (Rugg et al., 
1990, pp. 79-89): 


There are still large gaps in our knowledge about how to intervene with 
high-risk and hard-to-reach individuals, let alone how to evaluate our 
success in doing so. 


If a field of inquiry is in this situation, the grounded theory method might 
be especially helpful. 
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Grounded theory’s specific tactics for analyzing qualitative data also 
are helpful in doing evaluations. Nearly every evaluation has such 
data, even though the evaluations also may have other types of data. 
For qualitative data, grounded theory’s coding strategies — breaking 
down, conceptualizing, and reconstructing data — may therefore resolve 
important problems. 


Quasi-Experimental Evaluations. This method has dominated the era of 
federal evaluations in the United States. The era largely began in the 
mid- to late-1960s, with the Great Society programmes under Lyndon 
Johnson’s presidency (Rossi and Freeman, 1989; and Campbell, 1969). 
The use of control-group designs, or comparisons such as time-series 
designs — along with heavy reliance on quantitative data collection 
— attempt to emulate directly the scientific method. Because quasi- 
experimentation may impose certain conditions over the demonstration 
itself — e.g. in the selection of clients and the assignment of clients to 
different “treatment” conditions — demonstration projects wanting to 
use quasi-experimental evaluations must often make compromises in 
the design and administration of the demonstration project. 

Quasi-experimental evaluations have traditionally focused on out- 
come assessment. Although the method is heavily oriented toward 
hypothesis-testing — the hypotheses focus narrowly on individual vari- 
ables in the “intervention”, and not necessarily on any broader theory 
development that may include the role of contextual conditions. Further, 
the method works better when individual performance (by individual 
clients) is the main unit of analysis, rather than when organizational 
or technological performance is the subject of the demonstrations 
being evaluated. The individual unit of analysis permits the statistical 
analysis of individuals as members of different “groups” that have been 
exposed to different experimental conditions. As a way of broadening 
the method beyond some of its traditional uses, an alternative version of 
the quasi-experimental approach — “theory-driven” evaluations — has 
emerged in recent years (Chen, 1990). 


Summary of Assumptions by Four Methods. Table 1 summarizes the 
salient characteristics of the four methods, with regard to their basic 
assumptions about the nature and scope of the inquiry. 

These broad contrasts among the four methods are ta be compared 
to those in other works that may have obscured the differences and 
yielded mixed guidelines to evaluators. Patton’s noted work on quali- 
tative evaluations (1990), for instance, appears to waver among three 
competing conceptualizations. At one point, qualitative evaluations 
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TABLE 1 
Differences in assumptions among four evaluation methods 


LEE 
Types of evaluation 
Grounded Quasi- 
Case study Ethnography theory experiment 


à 


Design 

1 Assumes a single objective Yes No Yes Yes 
reality that can be investigated 
by following the traditional 
rules of scientific inquiry 

2 Can be used for Yes Yes Yes Yes 
theory-building 

3 Also favours theory-testing Yes No No Yes 

4 Considers context as Yes Yes Yes No 
essential part of phenomenon 
being evaluated 

Data Collection and Analysis 

5 Favoured data collection Multiple  Participant- Multiple Multiple 
technique Observation 

6 Type of data to be Quantitative Mostly Qualitative Mostly 
analyzed or qualitative qualitative only quantitative 


PP 


seem to be considered synonymous with all applied research, to be 
contrasted only with basic research (pp. 11-12). At another point, the 
relevant characteristics of qualitative evaluations appear to be features 
nearly identical with those of ethnographic evaluation (pp. 40-41). At 
yet a third point, the case study is considered a type of ethnographic 
evaluation — in which only a single case is the subject of study (pp. 
99-102). Investigators trying to design their evaluations to Patton’s 
ideas will have difficulty in disentangling these various alternatives. 
Similarly, a primer on education evaluation (Merriam, 1988) presents 
a “qualitative” case study approach that may call for contradictory fea- 
tures. Such evaluations are said at first to be discovery— and naturalistic- 
oriented, like ethnographic evaluations (pp. xii and 3). However, later 
guidance emphasizes the importance of the evaluation: (1) having a 
defined research problem at the outset, (2) being prepared to make 
deductions from theory, and (3) defining units of analyses (pp. 41-42, 
and 44-52) thus taking steps similar to those that would be followed 
in case study evaluations. Both sets of features cannot be readily 
incorporated into the same research design. Further, the text is not 
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clear whether a qualitative case study can only be descriptive (pp. 6-7) 
or whether it can also be explanatory (p. 28). 

To show why there are indeed operational differences among these 
four methods, the next section reviews specific evaluation techniques. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG FOUR METHODS IN DESIGNING 
| AND CONDUCTING EVALUATIONS 


The contrasting techniques favoured by them are a direct result of 
the different assumptions made by the four methods, as highlighted 
in Table 1. For brevity’s sake, the discussion of these differences 
and techniques is divided into three broad phases in designing and 
conducting evaluations: initial design, data collection and analysis, and 
evaluation reporting and utilization. 


Initial Design. For the four methods, the initial design for an evaluation 
is heavily influenced by the method’s orientation to the roles of theory 
and of context. 

As previously noted, case study designs are embedded in both. For 
evaluation purposes, explanatory rather than merely descriptive case 
studies are desired. The case study design should be preceded by 
thorough preparation, including: 

— Reviewing the literature; 

— Accumulating all evidence related to the goals and design of the 
programme being evaluated, including interviews of programme 
officials, their sponsors, and other “stake-holders”’; 

— Developing specific hypotheses about the programme being evalu- 
ated, by constructing a “programme logic model” (Wholey, 1979); 

— Developing taxonomies or other schemes for understanding the con- 
text within which the programme operates; and ! 

— Defining key design components — e.g. the units of analysis and 
embedded units of analysis, if any. 

This preparation would help the ensuing evaluation deal with at least 

three important issues, not always addressed by the other-methods. First, 

in defining the “case” or main unit of analysis, the case study investi- 
gator(s) would have to consider explicitly the appropriate definition of 
the “programme” and therefore the intervention being evaluated (Yin, 

1991). This definition is often taken for granted, or follows artifactual 

realities such as administrative criteria. 

Second, the case study evaluation will produce explicit theorizing 
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about the context. For example, such theorizing may take the form 
of prototypic typologies of programme “sites”, and ultimately the 
development of the needed replication rationale if the programme has 
multiple sites and therefore warrants a multiple-case study design (Yin, 
1984/1989: 52-58). (Such a replication rationale can be based on either 
contextual or programmatic variations.) 

Third, whether a single- or multiple-case design, this theorizing 
also calls for the explicit development of potential (and even rival) 
programme logic models, which are hypothesized causal flows to 
explain how a programme is to operate successfully (e.g. Wholey, 
1979). These models need to discriminate between “programme” 
theories and “implementation” theories (Bickman, 1987). For example, 
in a mathematics/science programme, the programme theory could link 
the opportunity to take Algebra II with all subsequent advancement in 
mathematics, engineering, or science. In contrast, the implementation 
theory might call attention to the need for a capable project director, 
sufficient resources to conduct the programme, and other administrative 
conditions. Many evaluation designs fail to discriminate properly 
between these two types of theories. Although substantive advances 
in knowledge depend heavily on the testing of programme theories, 
the ensuing evaluation may lead only to additional knowledge about 
implementation processes. Such processes are important but are not a 
substitute for learning about the substantive topic — e.g. mathematics and 
science education. 

None of the other three methods would necessarily follow the same 
procedures at the design stage of an evaluation. Ethnographic evalu- 
ations do, in fact, also treat the definition of a programme and its 
boundaries as problematic (Dorr-Bremme, 1985), and would be con- 
cerned with the context. However, ethnographic evaluations would not 
necessarily favour such intense, a priori development of theoretical 
propositions, programme models, and hypotheses to be tested. Similarly, 
grounded theory would strongly discourage a theory-testing posture. 
Finally, quasi-experimental evaluations are committed primarily to the 
development of designs that permit the comparison and interpretation 
of outcomes — in the presence or absence of a “treatment”. Only 
secondarily are such evaluations concerned with the identification of 
programme theory and the hypothesis-testing of causal flows — and even 
if the evaluation were augmented in this manner, coverage of contextual 
conditions would be highly limited. 


Data Collection and Analysis. Each method’s favoured data collection 
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and analysis techniques reflect the method’s initial orientation and its 
assumptions about whether to follow the rules of traditional scientific 
inquiry. 

The initial case study orientation is toward multiple sources of 
evidence. The case study evaluation can therefore include the use 
of: documents analysis, open- and closed-ended interviews, quantitative 
analysis of archival data, and direct field observations. The multiple 
sources are intended to be used in a converging fashion, so that data 
should triangulate over the “facts” of a case. Quantitative and qualitative 
data are both considered potentially important and relevant. Fieldwork 
techniques are usually — but not always — part of the repertoire. 


This orientation toward data collection, along with the initial causal 
design, enables a case study evaluation to cover both the processes and 
outcomes of the programme being evaluated. The process component 
of the evaluation should not be considered an end in itself, but should 
be linked through the hypothesized programme model to the full variety 
of relevant outcomes. At the same time, the process information may be 
reported early in the life cycle of the evaluation, if needed, to provide 
formative feedback (Scriven, 1967) to programme managers. 

The case study’s acceptance of the rules of traditional scientific 
inquiry mean that the data collection should be done with explicitly 
developed protocols, instruments, and other tools external to the inves- 
tigator. Development of these data collection instruments may take 
considerable time .and effort. Further, investigators may have to be 
trained to use these instruments properly, and pilot testing and other 
preliminary empirical work can and should focus on checks for reliabil- 
ity and construct validity. 

- For data analysis, one of several strategies for the case study evalu- 
ation is pattern-matching (Campbell, 1975; and Yin, 1984/1989). The 
pattern-matching can be between theorized and observed variables, 
whether process or outcome variables. If outcome variables, the pattern- 
matching is not too different from one of the quasi-experimental designs 
and in this respect’ overlaps with this approach: the nonequivalent 
dependent variables design (Cook and Campbell, 1979: 118). Also, 
the pattern-matching strategy is especially potent if comparisons are 
made between two or more rival, hypothesized processes or outcomes, 
and the observed processes or outcomes. 

By comparison, data collection for ethnographic evaluation i is heavily 
influenced by the method’s assumptions regarding multiple realities and 
the rejection of the rules of traditional scientific inquiry. The method 
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regards the investigator — and not some mechanical tool or instrument — 
as the primary instrument of data collection. As a result, the investigator 
must engage in fieldwork, favouring such techniques as participant- 
observation. Data collection is to be naturalistic, to favour process over 
outcomes, and to be intensely descriptive, leading ultimately to a rich, 
“thick” description of the programme being evaluated (Merriam, 1988). 
In contrast to grounded theory, the relevant data can include quantitative 
and not merely qualitative information, and data analysis techniques can 
include the quantitative assessment of qualitative data (Johnson, 1978). 

Both grounded theory and quasi-experimental evaluations emulate 
the rules of traditional scientific inquiry. These methods are therefore 
concerned with instrumentation, reliability, and validity. However, by 
definition, grounded theory limits itself to qualitative data and avoids 
quantitative data. To this extent, the favoured data collection techniques 
evolve around the collection and analysis of categorical data, which 
— in comparison to ethnographic evaluation — may or may not be 
field-based. Conversely, quasi-experimental evaluations tend to favour 
quantitative rather than qualitative data. Where qualitative data are used, 
the evaluations quickly convert such data into quantifiable form, using 
techniques that have become well-developed and increasingly potent 
over the past two decades (e.g. Goodman, 1978) — a step, however, 
that grounded theory would clearly avoid. 


Evaluation Reporting and Utilization. Differences among the four 
methods are also clearly evident in this third phase of designing and 
conducting evaluations. 

In the past,-the case study evaluation report has been one of the 
weakest aspects of the case study method. The weakness stemmed 
from the frequent failure to create a case study database apart from the 
case study report (Yin, 1984/1989: 98-102). As a result, the narrative 
portion of the case study report was difficult to interpret: was it the 
evidence for the case study, or was it the investigator’s interpretation of 
the evidence? Was the case study underdocumented and overconcluded? 
This confusion possibly accounts for one of the traditional criticisms of 
case study evaluations — their alleged subjectivity (e.g. House, 1982). 

The desired remedy has two steps. First, the data collection process 
should culminate in the creation of a formal, case study database — 
whether including organized field notes, archival documents and records 
in retrievable form, tabular materials, or even the investigator’s own 
narrative responses to the case study protocol. The ultimate case study 
report needs to be completely separate from this database. In theory, an 
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external observer should be able to inspect the database whether or not 
a report exists. 

Second, the report should contain formal eS of the relevant 
evidence and data from the database — so that the reader can observe, 
question, and (if necessary) re-interpret the data independent of any 
reading of the report’s narrative portion. The presentaticn of the data 
may take the form of numerical tables, word tables, vignettes, repro- 
duced documents, or other materials that may also appear in a separate 
appendix. Whatever the form, the narrative of the case study report 
should relate specific interpretations and conclusions to specific data 
presentations in the report. 

The achievement of these two steps is minimally necessary to produce 
a high-quality case study evaluation report. In turn, this achieve- 
ment will increase the rigour of the case study evaluation (e.g. Yin, 
1984/1989) and increase the potential for utilizing the results (e.g. Alkin 
et al., 1979). | 

The case study approach also has certain other characteristics that 
favour increased utilization of the evaluation results. Because the 
explanatory case study has focused on process and noi just outcome 
variables, the astute case study evaluator may have developed insights 
into the programme’s design and implementation. This information is 
frequently valuable to programme officials, whether provided in a 
formative or summative mode (Scriven, 1967). Further, because the 
case study design has emphasized the development of a programme 
logic model — hypothesizing causal links between process and outcome 
variables — a case study evaluation also may develop important explana- 
tory information of interest to officials. Such utility of explanatory case 
studies has been reported in research on business firms (Gummesson, 
1988: 76). In either case, the likelihood of evaluation utilization will be 
increased. 

By comparison again, the other three methods will differ from the 
case study evaluation. The ethnographic report will emphasize “thick” 
(detailed) description and will consist largely of descriptive, narrative 
text. The importance of this narrative in ethnographic research has 
led investigators to examine explicitly the strategies for developing 
a narrative’s analytic structure and quality (e.g. Van Maanen, 1988). 
Utilization of ethnographic evaluation may be difficult, however, for 
two reasons. The narrative will be extensive and possibly tedious to 
read. Also, the ethnographic evaluation may not have focused on 
process-outcome linkages or even on outcomes at all. 

The grounded theory report and the utilization of its findings will 
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vary. In some instances, the report may be similar to that of an 
ethnographic evaluation, and the utilization experience may encounter 
barriers similar to those of ethnographic evaluations. In other instances, 
the report may focus on the discovery and development of certain new 
concepts, and may assume a written or oral form (Strauss and Corbin, 
1990: 20). Utilization of the results may then be high. 

Quasi-experimental evaluation reports also vary, although their key 
ingredient is to have clearly presented quantitative evidence. Some 
reports have so much evidence that the pertinent conclusions are 
difficult to find, leading to lower levels of utilization. Other reports 
will be highly useful because they will have made a clear assessment 
of programme outcomes, even if no attempt was made to explain 
these outcomes. However, this type of summative knowledge — “the 
programme worked or it did not work” — may not involve explanations 
of why the outcomes occurred, and the type of utilization may simply be 
a “go-no-go” decision about the programme that had been evaluated. 

Overall, the quasi-experimental evaluation may not experience much 
utilization compared to the other three methods — case study, ethnogra- 
phy, and grounded theory — because the quasi-experimental design may 
not have focused on any process variables. The evaluator would then 
have relatively few insights into programme operations or implemen- 
tation to offer. At the same time, some quasi-experimental evaluators 
do not consider utilization to be an important objective in the first place 
(Berk and Rossi, 1990). 


SUMMARY OF STEPS IN DESIGNING AND CONDUCTING 
CASE STUDY EVALUATIONS 


The preceding sections have provided information on the major con- 
trasts among four evaluation methods. Given this understanding, the 
following section summarizes the major steps in doing case study 
evaluations. 

1. Develop a Hypothesized Understanding of the Programme being 
Evaluated. The initial design of the case study evaluation must be based 
upon a thorough understanding of a programme’s intended operations 
and outcomes, with explicit attention to contextual conditions. This 
should be a' hypothesized understanding of the programme, open to 
further corroboration and revision. All basic concepts — such as the 
definition of the programme itself — should be considered open for later 
modification. The understanding of the programme should be reflected 
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in at least two ways: a programme logic model tracing the causal flows 
of the programme, and an emerging taxonomy of contextual conditions 
with which the programme operates. 

2. Immerse this Understanding within Previous Research Wherever 
Possible. The hypothesized understanding of the programme should be 
couched within a broader range of theory and practice, as reflected by 
previous research. Wherever possible, rival theories and hypotheses 
should be identified. Such embedding of the programme’s theory 
within this broader range will lead to three invaluable benefits. First, 
the hypothesized understanding of the programme may be clarified even 
further. Second, the rival theories or hypotheses will lead to potent 
strategies for analysing the data. Third, the broader range of theory 
and practice will be the main vehicle for generalizing the results of the 
evaluation. 

3. Tentatively Define the Main and Subordinate Units of Anahisi. The 
programme itself will usually be the main unit of analysis. For many 
federal programmes that in turn support efforts at multiple individual 
sites, the federal programme is likely to be the main unit of analysis, the 
multiple individual sites are likely to be subordinate units of analysis, 
and the clients at each site may be even yet another subordinate unit 
(Yin, 1991b). In this example, the essence of the case study approach 
is in dealing with the main unit of analysis — the federal programme — 
for which n=1. 

This step also includes the tentative definition of a replication design, 
if multiple-cases are to be evaluated. The replication can occur with the 
main unit of analysis (a comparison of two federal programmes) or with 
subordinate units of analysis. 

‘As the case study progresses, the initial understanding of the 
programme as well as these units of analysis may turn out to have 
been incorrect or imprecise. Any revisions in the research design should 
be encouraged — but for any major revision, instrumentation and data 
collection should start afresh. (One tactic would be to redefine the prior 
data collection as a pilot phase for the new design and data collection.) 
Failure to start afresh — a common problem in doing case studies — will 
seriously jeopardize the presumed objectivity and quality of the final 
evaluation. 

4. Establish a Schedule and Procedure for Making Interim and Final 
Reports. A valuable characteristic of the case study evaluation is its 
ability to provide feedback throughout the life cycle of the evaluation. 
This capability should be maximized by developing clear schedules and 
procedures, with programme and sponsoring officials, for this.feedback. 
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In some situations, formal briefings may be the desired process. In 
other situations, the programme officials may form a “workgroup” that 
communicates on an intermittent basis with the case study investigator. 

5. Define and Test Instruments, Protocols, and Field Procedures. Dit- 
ferent instruments and procedures will usually be needed for each level 
of analysis. Further, the case study evaluation can use any relevant data 
collection procedure, including fieldwork and participant-observation, 
surveys, quantitative modeling of archival data, and methods of docu- 
ment analysis derived from the field of history. 

The variables and categories of data to be collected should reflect the 
hypothesized understanding of the programme and the rival theories or 
hypotheses previously defined. However, the data collection plans and 
procedures cannot be made final until some pilot testing has been done, 
including a thorough determination of the types of evidence likely to be 
available for the evaluation. 

6. Collect, Analyze, and Synthesize Data. In case study work, data 
collection and analysis are likely to occur in an intermingled fashion. 
This is because the sources of evidence are likely to vary from site to 
site or from case to case. The case study investigator must perform more 
like a detective than a research assistant — evaluating the adequacy of 
evidence as it is being collected. Thus, case study investigators must be 
seasoned investigators who: (a) understand the objectives of the inquiry 
and can identify relevant evidence even though specific sources may 
vary, and (b) document thoroughly the methodological steps. taken to 
assure an unbiased data collection process despite this variation. 

7. Create a Case Study Database. When data collection has been 
completed, the case study investigator must create a formal database 
or archive, covering the whole range of quantitative and qualitative data 
that were collected. This archive should be organized systematically, to 
permit efficient access for analytic and reporting purposes. 

8. Analyze the Evidence. Depending upon the type of evidence 
collected, a case study evaluation can include the broad array of analytic 
techniques. For instance, the same evaluation could include highly 
quantitative analyses of individual client outcomes and pattern-matching 
analyses of organizational and implementation processes. 

Investigators should be aware that the analysis process can lead to the 
need for additional data collection, which should then be undertaken, 
but again with the proper methodological cautions. In some evaluation 
studies, data collection may have been deliberately designed to occur at 
multiple points in time, over an extended period of time. 

9, Compose the Case Study Report. The report may take a variety of 
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forms, but the essential characteristics are that the report: (1) should be 
separate from the database, and (2) should contain explicit presentation 
of the key evidence used to draw any conclusions. 


CONCLUSION: THE CASE STUDY METHOD AS 
A DISTINCTIVE EVALUATION TOOL 


This article has summarized the case study method as a distinctive evalu- 
ation tool. Such distinctiveness is reflected by contrasting the method 
with other evaluation tools — ethnographic evaluations, grounded theory, 
and quasi-experimental evaluations — as well as by enumerating the 
specific procedures to be followed in a case study evaluation. The 
major claim is that the case study method is a valuable evaluation 
method, distinctive in its ability to: 
— Attend to programme operation and context; 
— Accommodate single programmes (cases) or situations with small 
numbers of cases; 
— Capture process and outcomes in a causal logic model, and thereby 
provide useful and intermittent feedback to programme officials; 
— Adapt to the availability of different types of evidence; 
— Assess outcomes and test causal theories and rival theories; and 
— Develop lessons generalizable to the major substantive themes in a 
field. | 
As a final reminder, even though the case study is a distinctive 
evaluation method, it can be used in combination with other methods. 
The purpose of the present article has been to highlight the differences 
among these methods for the sake of making comparisons. However, the 
methods are compatible and complementary, as long as their features are 
not mixed within the same study. The desired pattern would be to have 
a single evaluation consist of multiple sub-studies, with each sub-study 
having its own research design and data collection techniques. In this 
way, one of the sub-studies might be a case study, and another might 
be an ethnography. If the programme being evaluated were sufficiently 
complicated; this use of multiple methods might be a very attractive 
strategy. 
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LE TOURNANT DESCRIPTIF EN SOCIOLOGIE 


Louis Quéré 


Il faut bien, à un moment, passer de l'explication à la simple description 
(Wittgenstein, 1953). 


Revenir aux choses mêmes, c’est revenir à ce monde avant Ja connaissance 
dont la connaissance parle toujours, et à l’égard duquel toute détermination 
scientifique est abstraite, signitive et dépendante, comme la géographie à 
l'égard du paysage où nous avons d’abord appris ce que c’est qu’une forêt, 
une prairie ou une rivière. Ce mouvement est absolument distinct du retour 
idéaliste à la conscience et l’exigence d’une description pure exclut aussi 
bien le procédé de l’ analyse réflexive que celui de l’explication scientifique 
(Merleau-Ponty, 1945). 


Au fond la sociologie a-t-elle vraiment quelque chose à décrire? 
Quand elle procède à des descriptions, qu’elles soient de type 
narratif, synoptique ou. typologique, est-elle dans le domaine de 
l’analyse scientifique, ou bien ne participe-t-elle pas tout simplement 
à la “construction sociale” de sens commun des phénomènes dont elle 
parle? Peut-elle sortir du cercle de cette “construction sociale”, et si oui 
comment? La description offre-t-elle une solution aux problémes posés 
par l’explication causale ou par l’interprétation? Telles sont quelques- 
unes des questions qu’on peut se poser à l’examen du tournant descriptif 
qui s’est manifesté en sociologie depuis une. trentaine d’années. 

Ce tournant paraît à première vue lié à la crise de l'explication 
causale en sciences sociales. C’est sans doute parce qu’ils ont échoué 
à conférer un caractère de nécessité, exprimable sous la forme de 
lois générales, aux enchainements réguliers empiriquement constatables 
entre certains faits et d’autres, entre certains événements et d’autres, que 
des chercheurs en sociologie en sont venus à réviser à la baisse leurs 
prétentions à expliquer causalement les phénomènes sociaux. Certains 
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ont alors peut-étre cru que la compréhension et l'interprétation les 
sauveraient des réductions déterministes. Mais, d’une certaine façon, 
ces procédures se sont avérées aussi problématiques que l’explication, 
en partie parce que rien ne s’oppose à leur prolifération incontrôlée 
et qu’elles ne peuvent jamais réduire complètement l'arbitraire qui les 
constitue, tout comme l’explication causale ne peut jamais venir a bout 
de son caractère conjectural. Il est donc tout à fait possible que, pour 
la sociologie, il n’y ait pas plus 4 comprendre ou 4 interpréter qu’à 
expliquer (comme tâches analytiques s’entendent). 

La description pure et simple semble alors offrir une position de 
repli. Mais qu'est-ce qu'une description “pure et simple”, s'agissant 
de faits sociaux qui sont médiatisés par des systèmes symboliques? 
Toute description suppose en effet une compréhension du sens et une 
interprétation, sans quoi il n’y a rien d’intelligible à décrire. La descrip- 
tion incorpore aussi une part de fiction; elle n’est pas la relation d’un pur 
constat d'observation: et elle ne participe pas moins que l’explication à 
la constitution de son objet. Le tournant descriptif ne serait-il pas en fin 
de compte qu’une réaction anti-causaliste et anti-déterministe sans issue, 
motivée par une certaine naiveté épistémologique? A moins que, plus 
positivement, il ne soit un plaidoyer pour la revalorisation de formes 
d'explication plus appropriées que l’explication causale à la structure 
symbolique de la réalité sociale (explication téléologique, ou l’explica- 
tion quasi-causale procédant par composition narrative d’intrigues, par 
exemple)? : 

L'idée que je voudrais défendre, à partir d'une distinction entre deux 
types de description, l’une factuelle, l’autre grammaticale, est que le 
passage de l’explication ou de l’interprétation à la simple description 
devient une nécessité pour une démarche sociologique qui, à des fins 
d'analyse, suspend “le préjugé du monde objectif”. Car l’immobilisation 
de ce préjugé fait découvrir un domaine d'investigation qui ne peut 
qu'être décrit: celui des opérations et des procédures par lesquelles 
les membres d’une collectivité constituent intersubjectivement tout ce 
qu’ils expérimentent comme positivités ou comme réalités objectives 
de leur environnement familier (objets, personnes, groupes, actions, 
événements, etc.). 

Le tournant descriptif évoqué étant loin d’être homogène, je 
commencerai par y introduire quelques distinctions. Je m'arrêterai 
ensuite sur le programme proposé par l’ethnométhodologie, dans le 
sillage de la phénoménologie et dans celui de l'analyse grammaticale 
de’ Wittgenstein. J’expliciterai le statut qu’y reçoivent l’explication 
et l'interprétation, et mettrai au jour les principaux présupposés 
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ontologiques et épistémologiques qui justifient le tournant descriptif 
qui s’y profile. J’examinerai enfin quelques-unes des objections qui 
peuvent lui être opposées et montrerai que certaines pointent des 
difficultés réelles, qui ne peuvent être résolues que par une explicitation 
de la notion même de description. | 


L'APPROCHE ETHNOGRAPHIQUE ET SES PRESUPPOSES 


La revalorisation de la description s’est présentée comme une critique du 
positivisme plutôt que comme une application de ses recommandations. 
Elle n’a donc pas été inspirée par une vision épistémologique de 
l’objectivité de la connaissance. Séparant nettement les faits et les 
valeurs, les faits bruts et leur signification, l’établissement rigoureux 
des faits et leur interprétation subjective; cette vision recommande aux 
chercheurs de s’assurer d’une bonne description. Car, elle seule peut 
apporter les informations attendues. Le tournant descriptif en sociologie 
a plutôt été lié à une critique de la démarche hypothético-déductive, de 
l'explication causale et des méthodes quantitatives. Placé sous le signe 
du retour aux choses elles-mêmes, ou d’une plus grande sensibilité 
à la dynamique interne des processus sociaux et à l’opérativité du 
sens, il a acclimaté, dans. l’étude des sociétés occidentales, les 
approches de type ethnographique initialement développées par les 
anthropologues ou les ethnologues dans l’étude des sociétés primitives. 
Les pionniers de cette acclimatation ont sans doute été les sociologues 
de l’Ecole de Chicago. Plus récemment, les anthropologues urbains, les 
interactionnistes symboliques, les ethnographes de la communication, 
les spécialistes de la micro-analyse de l’“ordre de l’interaction”, les 
analystes de la conversation et les artisans du renouveau post-mertonien 
de la sociologie de la science leur ont emboîté le pas. Il ne s’agit pas 
ici de présenter tour à tour ces différents courants, mais de rappeler 
brièvement et schématiquement les principales raisons de leur parti pris 
descriptiviste (voir 4 ce sujet Hammersley, 1990). 

Un premier souci a sans doute été d’étre informatif: ne se satisfaisant 
pas des représentations schématisantes de la vie sociale données par les 
Statistiques officielles, par les sondages d’opinion ou par les enquétes 
quantitatives, des chercheurs ont cherché à rendre compte, en détail, 
de la richesse et de la diversité de la vie sociale telle qu’elle s’organise 
en contexte, dans telle ou telle situation, telle ou telle collectivité, 
telle ou telle institution. De telles descriptions s’adressent à des 
lecteurs qui, n’ayant pas généralement une expérience directe de ce 
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qui se passe dans les contextes analysés, en acquièrent ainsi une. 
connaissance indirecte. Elles peuvent être effectuées du point de vue 
d’un observateur qui considère la situation de l’extérieur. Elles peuvent 
aussi être “empathiques”, c’est-à-dire faire une place importante à la 
perspective des acteurs, au sens subjectif qu’ils donnent aux conduites 
et aux événements, ou à leur façon de définir leur situation. 

Une autre raison du parti pris descriptif a été, semble-t-il, de trouver 
une alternative aux méthodes quantitatives ainsi qu’aux démarches 
hypothético-déductives à l'honneur en sociologie. Les unes et les autres 
ont été accusées de réifier la réalité sociale, d’être réductionnistes 
et mécanicistes, et donc de passer à côté de la dynamique effec- 
tive des processus sociaux, de la créativité des acteurs et du rôle 
des significations dans la structuration du monde social. La sim- 
ple description est apparue, en contrepoint, comme un moyen de 
respecter l'intégrité des phénomènes sociaux. Ce qui impliquait de 
saisir directement leur logique interne et les procédés concrets de leur 
organisation, ou encore d’en rendre compte à l’aide des catégories, des 
distinctions, des systèmes de pertinence et des concepts dans lesquels 
ils s'“auto-articulent” significativement. A la limite, on attendra alors 
du langage de la description qu’il coincide avec le langage dans lequel 
le phénomène s’auto-organise en s’interprétant lui-même. 

Le repli sur la description manifeste une autre insatisfaction vis à vis 
du modèle hypothético-déductif: à savoir que la théorisation fait vio- 
lence à la dynamique inhérente aux phénomènes, parce qu’elle qualifie 
la réalité en substituant les propriétés abstraites de modèles ou de 
types-idéaux, construits a priori, aux propriétés concrètes des processus 
en contexte. Le choix en faveur d’une démarche ethnographique est 
souvent aussi un choix en faveur d’une conception inductive de la 
théorie, l’idée étant que la théorisation et la généralisation sont poss- 
ibles à partir de la description de cas concrets particuliers: car, tout 
particuliers et uniques qu’ils soient, les phénomènes décrits sont censés 
exemplifier des processus généraux ou des principes universels. 

Enfin, la prise de conscience de l'importance du contexte dans la 
compréhension du sens, ou dans la constitution du caractére intelli- 
gible et rationnel des conduites, a renforcé la position de la descrip- 
tion. En effet, la restitution minutieuse du contexte, tout comme la 
mise en intrigue narrative des actions et des événements, fonctionnent 
alors comme une explication quasi-causale de propriétés observables; 
en exploitant les capacités explicatives inhérentes au récit ou à la 
représentation synoptique, elles permettent en quelque sorte de faire 
l’économie des facteurs explicatifs “durs” imaginés par la théorie. On 
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‘peut par exemple interpréter en ce sens le souci de Goffman ou des 
ethnométhodologues de saisir les phénomènes dans leur site naturel 
d’occurrence. Mais nous verrons plus loin qu’il convient de considérer 
à part le programme descriptiviste de l’ethnométhodologie. 

Bien évidemment, nous pourrions enrichir considérablement la pal- 
ette des justifications d’une revalorisation de la description de- type 
ethnographique. Contentons-nous d’évoquer briévement la perspective 
d’Erving Goffman et celle de la nouvelle sociologie de la science. 
Goffman ne portait dans son estime ni le travail de conceptualisation et 
de théorisation sociologiques, ni les théories et les concepts ayant cours 
dans la discipline. Il préférait le point de vue naturaliste des éthologues 
qui observent directement les comportements animaux en situation de 
coprésence corporelle, en faisant le plus possible abstraction de leurs 
préjugés et de leurs préconceptions. S’inspirant de leur démarche, il a 
tenté de dégager, par une observation attentive des comportements en 
contexte, des schémas naturels d’organisation des interactions, et des 
procédés, tout aussi naturels, de gestion de la coprésence dans des 
espaces publics. Lui aussi pensait pouvoir faire ressortir des principes 
généraux à partir de la micro-analyse de séquences d’interaction 
particulières, ou encore rendre compte de la façon dont la société 
s'assemble et se maintient à travers l’organisation de ce que Georg 
Simmel appelait les “actions réciproques et les relations de médiocre 
importance”. 

Quant à ceux qui aujourd’hui appliquent une démarche ethno- 
graphique aux laboratoires scientifiques et au travail qui s’y fait, ils 
disent vouloir rompre avec le discours épistémologique sur la science, se 
passer des distinctions explicatives traditionnelles (celles, par exemple, 
qui opposent le social au technique, la société à la nature, l’humain au 
non-humain, le rationnel à l’irrationnel, etc.), restituer à la découverte 
scientifique son caractère d’activité pratique ordinaire, et mettre au jour 
ses différentes médiations (dont celle des objets). L’explication est ici 
mise en procès, peut-être plus que partout ailleurs. Pour Bruno Latour 
- par exemple, expliquer causalement c’est construire un réseau tel qu’un 
élément permet de tenir ensemble une multiplicité d’autres. L’explica- 
tion est pour lui une affaire de pouvoir, voir même de construction 
d’empires; elle est requise dès qu’on veut agir à distance sur un site 
autre que celui dans lequel on se trouve. Refusant ce jeu de pouvoir, 
et l’idéal qui lui est inhérent (construire des réseaux pour contrôler des 
actions à distance), Latour préfère s’en tenir à la capacité explicative 
inhérente aux récits et aux textes de fiction (sur le pouvoir explicatif du 
récit, voir Ricoeur, 1983). Il entrevoit pour la sociologie une “politique 
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alternative” de l’explication: il s’agirait tout simplement de décrire le 
monde vécu, dans des textes et des récits qui abolissent la distinction 
entre science et fiction. Ecrire des histoires permet d’expliquer au cas 
par cas, plutôt que de tout expliquer par les mêmes causes et par les 
mémes cadres de référence, ainsi que d’accorder un statut égal a ceux 
qui expliquent et 4 ceux qui sont expliqués (Latour, 1988). 

- Examinant ce tournant descriptif dans son ensemble, Martyn 
Hammersley y a relevé deux traits majeurs, qui sont on ne peut 
plus problématiques et qui m’ont amené 4 parler plus haut d’une 
épistémologie quelque peu naive. Le premier est le souci de remplacer 
des théories abstraites, construites a priori, par des descriptions 
“théoriques” de contextes, de situations, de groupes, ou d’ organisa- 
tions. Hammersley qualifie de “théoriques” des descriptions qui visent 
à dégager des traits génériques, ou des processus généraux, à partir de 
l'observation détaillée de situations, de cours d’action ou d’événements 
particuliers, saisis dans leur contexte. Ce qui fait problème dans un tel 
projet, somme toute assez courant, c’est qu’il sous-estime le fait que 
toute description utilise, inévitablement, des concepts dont la teneur 
sémantique s’est constituée au cours d’une histoire, qu’elle appréhende 
son objet sous une perspective déterminée et qu’elle est guidée par un 
questionnement qui s’enracine, SOUS une forme ou une autre, dans des 
orientations théoriques. Car ce’ ne sont jamais les sources elles-mêmes, 
ou les données brutes d’observation, qui déterminent la description 
qu’on peut faire de l’action, de l’événement ou de la situation qu’elles 
attestent (cf. à ce sujet, pour l’historiographie, Koselleck, 1991). C’est 
d’ailleurs ce que montrent paradoxalement les travaux relevant de la 
“nouvelle” sociologie de la science. Par exemple, Latour et ses collègues 
préconisent une approche ethnographique du travail scientifique, tout en 
mettant en oeuvre un cadre théorique pour l’essentiel constitué:a priori: 
l’idée de traiter les chercheurs comme des stratèges engagés dans la 
constitution de réseaux qui leur assurent un pouvoir d’agir à distance, ou 
le travail scientifique comme une affaire de construction d’alliances, voir 
d’empires, ne doit rien à l’observation et à la description minutieuses de 
ce qui se passe dans les laboratoires. Ce cadre théorique n’est d’ailleurs 
pas non plus particulièrement bien assorti au plaidoyer pour le récit ou 
pour l’écriture d’histoires, qui est développé par ailleurs. 

Le second trait problématique est l’adoption d’un modèle représen- 
tationnisté de l’enquête et de l’analyse sociologiques. La description 
ethnographique viserait à reproduire tel quel le monde réel. Elle aurait 
pour objectif de donner une copie conforme de la réalité telle qu’elle est, 
dans sa richesse et sa diversité, sans subir d’interférence de la part des 
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préjugés et des préconceptions théoriques. Un tel modèle repose sur un 
ensemble de présupposés tout à fait discutables. L’un d’eux consiste à 
considérer, comme le formule M. Hammersley (1990), que “les cultures, 
les systèmes sociaux ou les mondes sociaux sont des phénomènes 
existant objectivement, présents dans le monde et attendant d’étre 
décrits”. La visée descriptive succomberait ainsi au mythe du donné, 
et à l’hypostasiation des entités mises en scène par le discours dans 
lequel le social s’interprète lui-même. Un autre présupposé est qu’à 
chaque phénomène correspond une description appropriée, celle qui le 
restitue littéralement en respectant son intégrité. Or on ne voit pas ce que 
pourrait être une description littérale d’un phénomène. Outre qu’elle est 
nécessairement schématique et réductrice, toute description incorpore 
une interprétation reposant sur l’adoption d’une perspective et sur le 
choix d’un contexte de description; c’est la condition pour que l’objet 
décrit ait une quelconque individualité. 


LA DESCRIPTION COMME “ENQUETE RADICALE” 


Il m’a paru pertinent de faire une place à part à l’ethnométhodologie dans 
ce tournant descriptif de la sociologie. Certes cette tradition de recherche 
a elle-même défendu des positions à première vue assez semblables à 
celles du courant ethnographique. Mais le privilège de la description 
repose chez elle, me semble-t-il, sur une révision plus profonde 
des présupposés ontologiques, épistémologiques et méthodologiques 
de l’enquête sociologique. Inscrit dans un mouvement proprement 
phénoménologique de “retour aux choses” et d’analyse du “champ 
phénoménal”, il perd une partie de sa naïveté. L’impératif de description 
est alors fondé sur un projet de type “protosociologique”, qui exige, 
pour des raisons que nous éluciderons plus loin, d’autres procédures 
que l'interprétation, l’analyse réflexive, la construction de théories, la 
description factuelle ou l’explication causale. Ce projet n’a de sens 
que dans le cadre d’une théorie de la constitution intersubjective de 
l’objectivité et de la subjectivité. Il conduit à différencier deux types de 
description possibles, l’un d’ordre factuel, où la description s’applique 
directement aux faits, aux événements, aux:actions, aux situations ou 
aux objets, l’autre d’ordre grammatical, où la description porte sur des 
relations formelles et sur une activité organisante. L'hypothèse d’une 
constitution intersubjective de l’objectivité et de la subjectivité appelle 
le second type de description. Celui-ci vise à spécifier les opérations de 
configuration, d’individuation et de socialisation des différentes entités 
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sociales, ainsi que les pratiques, les procédures et les ressources (d’ordre 
langagier en particulier) que ces opérations mettent en oeuvre. Cette 
méme hypothése conduit parallélement 4 travailler sur des données 
différentes de celles que livre l’enquête classique et à les traiter 
en se focalisant sur le processus d’auto-organisation qui leur est 
inhérent, plutôt qu’à les prendre pour les indices d’un “construit 
théorique”, référent inobservable censé fournir l’origine ou la cause de 
régularités apparentes (à ce jour, la meilleure illustration de ce mode de 
traitement minutieux des données est fournie, à mes yeux, par l’analyse 
ethnométhodologique de conversation). 

On peut dire d’un tel programme descriptif qu’il est celui d’une 
“enquête radicale” (Pollner, 1987), c’est-à-dire d’une enquête qui prend 
les faits sociaux à leurs racines, au sens où elle les appréhende sous 
l’aspect des procédures de configuration dont ils émergent. Il ne s’agit 
pas, dans cette perspective, d’expliquer le monde objectif, d’établir des 
corrélations entre ses éléments positifs, ou de rapporter ses états à des 
facteurs causaux et à des origines. Il s’agit plutôt de saisir la constitution 
de ce monde sous les traits qu’il a pour les membres d’une collectivité 
en fonction des présupposés qu’ils adoptent dans l’“attitude naturelle”: 
par exemple, comme monde partagé, dont les composantes paraissent 
avoir une réalité en soi, indépendante de tout acte de perception et de 
tout langage; ou encore comme monde d’objets et de sujets, d’actions 
et d'événements, dotés d’une individualité stable et d’une signification 
intersubjective. 

En d’autres termes, l’‘“enquête radicale” a pour objet de rendre 
compte de la constitution sociale de l’objectivité et de la subjectivité, 
de l’individualité et de la socialité, de l’intelligibilité et de l’observabilité 
de: tout ce qui peut peupler un environnement social, en tenant 
compte du fait que cette constitution médiatise la coexistence et la 
coopération sociales. Elle suppose que cette constitution est de nature 
procédurale, qu’elle consiste en pratiques et en usages du langage, et 
qu’elle peut être thématisée complémentairement en termes d’activité 
organisante ou d’actes configurants (dans le sillage des recherches 
phénoménologiques de Schutz et de Merleau-Ponty en particulier) — 
sous cet angle, I’“enquéte radicale” est de type praxéologique —, et en 
termes de relations conceptuelles, de connexions formelles et de liens 
grammaticaux (dans une perspective plus wittgensteinienne) - l’enquête 
“radicale” est alors de type grammatical (comme chez Jeff Coulter par 
exemple). 

La description “radicale” n’est donc pas sur le même plan que la 
description ethnographique, qui est de type factuel: elle ne vise pas 
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à rendre compte de la réalité telle qu’elle est, à saisir les actions 
ou les événements dans leur contexte, à restituer des situations dans 
leur intégralité, à analyser les phénomènes sociaux en respectant leur 
intégrité, et encore moins à restituer le sens vécu des actions et des 
événements, saisi par empathie. La description “radicale” s’applique 
à spécifier à la fois les relations grammaticales, les opérations et 
les procédures, qui sous-tendent l’existence d’un monde objectif et 
intersubjectif, ou qui rendent sensible un ordre social. Elle est donc 
consacrée à reconstruire ce que les ethnométhodologues appellent une 
compétence ordinaire de “membre”, qui est essentiellement une capacité 
de configuration. Je place sous ce terme de configuration tout un 
ensemble d’opérations qui ont pour caractère commun, soit de saisir 
un ensemble d'éléments hétérogènes sous une unité de sens et d’en faire 
émerger une figure sensible, identifiable, nommable, catégorisable, soit 
de composer, par enchaînement ou agencement d’éléments disparates 
et contingents, une totalité intelligible, identifiable à partir de son ordre 
exhibé. Cette activité configurante est à l’oeuvre dans une infinité de 
situations: aussi bien dans l’effectuation d’une compréhension com- 
mune, l’organisation séquentielle de cours d’action, la participation à 
des activités collectives, l’identification d’une situation pour ce qu’elle 
est, que dans le positionnement réciproque des personnes dans l’interac- 
tion, leur catégorisation mutuelle, l’individuation d’occurrences comme 
événements appartenant à un environnement connu en commun avec les 
autres, la composition de récits, de justifications, d’explications, etc. 
L’idée de configuration conjoint deux éléments importants: le fait qu’il 
y ait composition de totalités intelligibles par agencement d’éléments, 
par enchaînement, ou par affiliation à des patterns et à des contextes 
de description, et le fait que de cette composition émergent des figures 
sensibles, des physionomies ou des entités observables. 


Oublier la question: pourquoi? 


Pourquoi la description s’impose-t-elle dans ce domaine? Deux raisons 
peuvent étre alléguées. La premiére est qu’on y a affaire a des 
“phénomènes radicaux”. Garfinkel appelle ainsi des phénomènes qui, 
tels l’organisation endogéne des tours de parole dans la conversation ou 
l'assemblage séquentiel d’un “objet social” in situ (une queue devant un 
guichet par exemple), ne peuvent qu’étre observés, découverts et décrits. 
On ne peut pas les imaginer, les reconstituer par la réflexion, ni les 
déduire d’une théorie. N’étant pas en profondeur, mais en surface, il 
n’y a pas à les exhumer. Il faut tout simplement réussir à les appréhender 
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dans leur phénoménalité propre. La seconde raison est qu’il n’y a plus, 
a ce niveau des pratiques configurantes, quoi que ce soit 4 interpréter, a 
expliquer ou a décrire factuellement. La question “pourquoi?” y devient 
sans objet. Ce qu’on y trouve ce sont des opérations, des procédures et 
des relations formelles dépourvues de toute signification intersubjective 
et soustraites aux processus de l’individuation normalisante. Elles se 
Situent, pour ainsi dire, au plan de Ja grammaire, entendue au sens de 
Wittgenstein, c’est-à- dire de ce qui détermine a priori les significations. 
En effet, pour Wittgenstein, la grammaire est ce qui conditionne le sens 
et l’usage, ce qui détermine ce qui est un fait, un événement ou une 
action, et quelle forme doit prendre leur description. Elle n’est donc 
elle-même “responsable envers aucune signification”. C’est le double 
point qu'il nous faut établir. 

La démarche sociologique classique appréhende les faits sociaux 
comme des réalités positives. Se laissant guider par la question 
“pourquoi?”, elle rend compte de ces réalités soit en établissant des 
corrélations entre elles, soit en rapportant leurs régularités, ou leur 
ordre apparent, à des principes d’ordonnancement situés en arrière-plan, 
qu'elle traite comme un niveau de réalité plus fondamental que celui 
des apparences. Pour elle, les personnes, les actions, les événements, 
les objets, les institutions, les organisations, les collectivités, etc. sont 
des entités de base du monde réel. Etant discrètes, elles sont directement 
observables et descriptibles. Leurs propriétés (en particulier celles de 
régularité, de rationalité, de concordance, d’ordre et de standardisation) 
sont supposées induites par des facteurs déterminants, des contextes 
causaux, des sources de contraintes ou par des mécanismes de régulation 
normative des orientations et des motivations. 

S’agissant de personnes ou d’individus, elle les considère comme des 
entités premières ou originaires (par opposition à dérivées), capables 
d’être des supports d’actions et d’états intentionnels, ou des termes de 
relations. Pour rendre compte des traits observables de leurs conduites, 
elle les munit d’une identité sociale: elle leur attribue des orientations 
et des motivations typiques (en fonction de standards de conduite 
socialement recommandés), elle les affilie à des groupes ou à des cul- 
tures; ou alors elle croise un certain nombre de variables sociologiques, 
dont la nature et le nombre varient selon le cadre théorique mis en 
oeuvre (depuis l’origine sociale et la formation jusqu’à la position dans 
différents champs ou systèmes d’action, en passant par les dispositions, 
les habitus de classe et les intérêts stratégiques). S’agissant d’actions, 
elle les traite aussi comme des “réalités premières”, dont elle rend 
compte en leur associant des acteurs intentionnels à la fois mûs par 
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toutes sortes de raisons d’agir, guidés par des logiques ou par des calculs 
stratégiques, déterminés par des mécanismes anonymes d’orientation 
des conduites, contraints par des situations objectives et par des cadres 
normatifs. Pour ce faire, elle utilise le questionnement inhérent à la 
sémantique naturelle de l’action (qui a fait quoi, pourquoi, dans quel but, 
dans quelles circonstances, avec ou contre qui ?) et le réseau conceptuel 
du discours de l’action (intentions, buts, motifs ...). Eventuellement, 
elle prolonge son enquête par une théorie des mécanismes sociaux 
d’orientation et de motivation des agents. S’agissant d'événements 
enfin, qui sont, eux aussi, traités comme des entités originaires, elle 
s’applique à les interpréter et à les expliquer en reconstituant leur 
contexte objectif, en les munissant d’une texture causale qui les lie à 
des états de choses, à des faits et à d’autres événements, où en établissant 
des responsabilités (car, comme le souligne Latour, expliquer c’est aussi 
toujours déterminer qui ou quoi est responsable d’un certain état de 
choses ou de certaines occurrences, et donc dresser une accusation). 

„Il n’est pas dans mes intentions de contester la légitimité de cette 
manière de procéder, car ce serait mettre en cause la pertinence même 
de l’entreprise sociologique dans son ensemble. Il s’agit plutôt de faire 
apparaître un domaine d’investigation dont une démarche fondée sur le 
“préjugé du monde objectif” ne peut même pas soupçonner l'existence, 
de concevoir des procédures d’analyse appropriées à sa texture propre, 
et de montrer que la prise en compte de ce domaine et sa description 
minutieuse sont susceptibles de contribuer à l’intelligibilité du monde 
social d’une façon qui évite les problèmes et les absurdités de nombre de 
raisonnements sociologiques habituels. En fait, la description “radicale” 
ne peut pas trouver place dans une perspective sociologique classique. Si 
on traite l’objectivité des phénomènes, leur intelligibilité, leur normalité, 
leur observabilité ou leur descriptibilité comme données, si on considère 
les cultures, les systèmes sociaux et les structures sociales comme 
des entités objectives du monde réel attendant d’être analysés, si on 
pose les collectivités et les personnes, les actions et les événements 
comme des réalités premières, si on prend comme point de départ de 
l’enquête sociale des phénomènes dont l’individualité et la socialité sont 
considérées comme données, la question même de la constitution sociale 
ou intersubjective de tous les objets possibles de l’analyse sociologique 
ne se pose pas, pas plus que celle de l’origine de leur disponibilité 
pour l'analyse, comme réalités discrètes, intelligibles, observables, 
analysables, etc. Le projet même d’une description “radicale” ne se 
soutient que de la présomption documentable (a) qu’il y a une activité de 
constitution sociale là où spontanément on ne perçoit que des positivités, 
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objectives, intelligibles, observables en-soi, (b) que cette activité est 
thématisable en termes de procédures, de relations grammaticales et 
de pratiques socialement régulées, et (c) que l’analyse de cette consti- 
tution intersubjective permet d’accéder aux processus par lesquels un 
ordre social est produit et maintenu, une société est assemblée, des 
réseaux d’interaction sont stabilisés, et des conduites sont munies, de 
l’intérieur de leur accomplissement, de leur caractère de concordance, 
de rationalité, de régularité et de standardisation. 

C’est, me semble-t-il, ce qu’a essayé d’initier l’ethnométhodologie. 
Adoptant, en sociologie, le parti-pris phénoménologique de revenir en 
deçà du monde objectif pour thématiser sa constitution intersubjective 
en termes de procédures et d’opérations, elle a choisi de traiter 
l’individualité, la socialité et l’ensemble des propriétés des entités 
sociales, comme des accomplissements, liés à l’organisation des 
activités coopératives de la vie courante. Elle a abordé le caractère 
ordonné, intelligible et analysable, des conduites comme le résultat 
d’un faire compétent, plutôt que comme l’effet de mécanismes ou de 
structures objectives. Ou encore, elle a considéré les notions idéalisées 
de responsabilité (au sens large d’accountability), d’objectivité et de 
vérité, comme des présuppositions pragmatiques des interactions 
sociales, posées et maintenues par les pratiques qui y prennent 
place (cf. par exemple Pollner, 1987). Dans une telle perspective, 
les personnes, les actions, les événements, les collectifs, les cultures 
ne sont plus des réalités originaires ou primitives du monde objectif. 
Ils sont des émergences continues, corrélatives (a) à des opérations 
d'assemblage, mettant en oeuvre des procédures spécifiques, (b) à 
l’organisation endogène d’espaces de visibilité où apparaissent à la 
fois l’individualité propre et le caractère commun des entités du monde, ` 
et (c) à l’usage des ressources du langage ordinaire (en particulier, de 
ses relations grammaticales, de ses ressources conceptuelles et de ses 
“vocabulaires de motifs”). Leur individualité et leur socialité procèdent 
d’une activité configurante, et, dimension particulièrement importante, 
elles ont une structure temporelle. Le support de cette activité n’est 
pas le sujet conscient de soi et responsable, mais le “membre comme 
compétence”, c’est-à-dire le sujet “opérant”, maîtrisant pratiquement des 
procédures, des techniques et des savoirs relatifs à la configuration des 
faits sociaux. 

Je ne peux pas entrer ici dans le détail des analyses ethnométhod- 
ologiques. Disons, pour résumer le propos précédent, qu’elles déplacent 
l’enquête sociologique vers son amont, c’est-à-dire vers le niveau de la 
constitution sociale d’un monde objectif et intersubjectif, ainsi que vers 
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les pratiques de configuration de ses entités et de ses propriétés d’ ordre 
(intelligibilité, familiarité, observabilité, descriptibilité, etc.). C’est en ce 
sens qu’elles sont de nature “protosociologique” (et non pas au sens d’un 
discours fondateur sur la sociologie). 


Praxis opérante et institution symbolique 


Mais en quoi un tel programme “protosociologique” appelle-t-il 
précisément la description? Pourquoi y aurait-il dans le domaine qu'il 
se donne pour tâche d’explorer quelque chose à décrire “purement et 
simplement”, alors qu’il n’y en a pas au niveau des réalités positives? Je 
voudrais examiner de près une des justifications possibles. Elle consiste 
à prendre en compte la consistance particulière des pratiques inhérentes 
à l’activité constituante dont procèdent l’objectivité et la subjectivité, 
l’intelligibilité et l’observabilité. 

Pour réussir à caractériser cette activité, il convient, me semble- 
t-il, de distinguer deux niveaux de la pratique sociale (laissons de 
côté la distinction ordinaire/politique qui ne nous concerne pas ici 
directement). Le premier est celui des activités sociales correspondant 
aux us et coutumes d’une collectivité, le second, celui des opérations 
constituant ce que Merleau-Ponty, analysant la perception, appelle 
l’‘activité organisante”. Les premières sont nos pratiques sociales cou- 
rantes de tous ordres, en tant qu’elles participent d’une forme de vie, et 
qu’elles ont une individualité, une inscription sociale, une signification 
intersubjective: saluer, inviter, jouer à tel ou tel jeu, faire ses courses, 
se marier, voter, travailler, faire grève, commettre un meurtre, profaner ` 
des tombes, etc., représentent de telles pratiques. 

Le propre de ces pratiques est que leur individualité et leur socialité 
incorporent nécessairement des médiations symboliques: les gestes de 
quelqu’un ne comptent comme un acte de saluer que pour autant qu’ils 
sont affiliés à un contexte de description qui les fait considérer comme 
tels. Ces médiations symboliques “fournissent les règles de signification 
en fonction desquelles telle conduite peut être interprétée” (Ricoeur, 
1983: 93). Ce qui suppose une connaissance de sens commun des 
formes instituées, une maîtrise de la conceptualité qui les articule 
constitutivement et une familiarité avec des usages normativement 
régulés. On reprendra une formulation tout à fait appropriée de Michel 
Freitag pour caractériser ce niveau de pratiques: la signification est 
“un moment intégral et indissociable de l’être objectif et effectif de la 
pratique et de ses objets — ainsi que du mode cognitif de leur description” 
(Freitag, MS). Il s’agit ici d’une signification intersubjective, plutôt que 
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du sens particulier que chaque acteur individuel peut attacher à ses 
pratiques. Ce qui veut dire que quiconque ne partagerait pas a priori 
cet univers de médiations symboliques (fait de formes, de concepts, 
d’usages, de conventions, de régles, de normes et de techniques) serait 
incapable de saisir, dans cê que disent et font les acteurs, autre chose que 
des mouvements corporels et des sons, ou méme des gesticulations et 
des bruitages. Il faut souligner la participation active du langage à cette 
individuation des pratiques: il les articule de façon constitutive et ainsi 
leur ouvre un champ, au sens où il permet aux agents de s’engager dans 
leur accomplissement (voir à ce sujet Taylor, 1985). 

Une autre caractéristique importante de ces pratiques est qu’elles 
sont appropriables et imputables, et qu’elles peuvent être formulées 
discursivement. Elles représentent un type d’occurrence que des agents 
peuvent endosser, assumer, revendiquer comme leur, ou au contraire 
rejeter comme étranger à eux. Elles peuvent aussi être attribuées à des 
interlocuteurs ou à des tiers, tenus pour responsables. Elles peuvent être 
rapportées à des intentions ou à des buts, expliquées par des motifs 
ou des raisons d’agir, subordonnées à des fins ou à des objectifs, 
inscrites dans des stratégies. Elles peuvent être mises en relation avec 
des circonstances ou avec un contexte qui les expliquent. Et, bien sûr, 
elles peuvent être racontées, justifiées, évaluées, dénoncées, blâmées, 
louées, etc. Ces appropriations et ces imputations, ces formulations 
et ces évaluations sont rendues possibles par la disponibilité de trois 
séries d’éléments: des occurrences ou des cours d’action, rendus iden- 
tifiables et analysables, pour ce qu’ils sont, par leur échéance ou leur 
accomplissement; des vocabulaires (de motifs, de raisons, etc.) et des 
réseaux conceptuels permettant de les décrire, de les justifier et de les 
expliquer; un régime de responsabilité socialement organisé (de tels 
régimes varient en fonction de la conception de la personne, de la valeur 
de l’individualité, des idées sur le droit et sur la justice, des hiérarchies 
dé valeurs, etc.). 

Quant à la mise en discours de ces pratiques sociales, elle tente 
d’expliciter, en termes clairs, à l’aide des possibilités de distinction et 
de clarification du langage, ce qui était plus ou moins confusément en 
jeu, sur le mode du sens incarné, dans l’accomplissement in situ. Elle 
peut donc être sans fin: toute nouvelle occasion amène à considérer une 
action échue sous un angle différent et à réviser son cours et ses résultats 
avec des “fins pratiques” différentes. C’est pourquoi les formulations 
de l’action ne sont pas des représentations ou de simples descriptions 
des pratiques sociales: elles contribuent à élaborer leur individualité 
dynamique (qui a une structure temporelle), c’est-à-dire à constituer 
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leur objectivité d’occurrence mondaine, et la subjectivité dont elle est 
supposée procéder (l’acteur mû par des raisons, des motifs, des buts, des 
intentions, ou, dans l’explication sociologique, par des dispositions, des 
facteurs ou des structures). Le modéle de la reproduction appropriée et 
fidèle d’une réalité objective, indépendante et définitivement individuée, 
ne peut donc pas leur être appliqué. 

Sur le plan plus proprement cognitif, ces propriétés des pratiques 
sociales ont la conséquence suivante: on ne peut décrire une activité 
sociale que si on a réussi à l’identifier pour ce qu’elle est, en l’affiliant 
au contexte de description qui lui est approprié. Toute description de 
pratiques incorpore donc nécessairement une compréhension et une 
interprétation, s’il est vrai que la signification d’une activité sociale 
est partie intégrante de son identité ou de son être objectif. De plus, 
une pratique sociale ne pouvant être identifiée que sur un arrière-plan 
de normativité et de “caractérisations de désirabilité”, toute description 
intègre un moment normatif et évaluatif. C’est pourquoi, l’idée d’une 
description pure et simple, qui ne ferait que rapporter le constat effectué 
par un observateur désengagé, est, comme l’a bien mis en évidence 
Freitag, incohérente: soit une telle description annule la dimension de la 
signification et “behaviorise” complètement les pratiques (i.e. les réduit 
à des séquences de mouvements corporels et de sons); soit elle réduit la 
signification à l’ordre du fait, ce qu’elle n’est pas; soit elle neutralise 
ses propres composantes normative et évaluative, mais ce faisant, elle 
détruit sa capacité même d'identifier quelque pratique sociale que 
ce soit. Des pratiques dotées constitutivement de sens et de valeur, 
en raison de leur individuation par des médiations symboliques, ne 
peuvent pas à proprement parler être décrites, mais racontées, justifiées, 
expliquées, interprétées, en un mot formulées (je n’entends pas ici ce 
terme au sens technique que lui donne l’ethnométhodologie). 

Si nous considérons maintenant le second niveau de pratiques, celui 
qui correspond à l’activité constituante, nous rencontrons des propriétés 
tout à fait différentes. Ce ne sont pas véritablement des activités sociales, 
car elles ne correspondent pas à des formes instituées ou à des jeux 
de langage pratiqués dans -une forme de vie; elles n’incorporent pas 
de médiations symboliques; elles n’émergent pas en tant que con- 
figurations sensibles; et elles n’ont pas de signification intersubjective 
immanente à leur individualité. Plutôt que d’activités, parlons donc 
d'opérations. Elles couvrent un vaste domaine: il va de l’identification 
individualisante des actions, des personnes, des objets et des événements 
dans un monde intersubjectif, à l’organisation séquentielle de cours 
d’action, qu'ils soient individuels ou à plusieurs, conversationnels 
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ou techniques, en passant par la compréhension commune ou par 
l’accomplissement interactionnel de l’identité. Et elles reposent sur 
des compétences variées, que, plus haut, j’ai proposé de rassembler 
sous l’étiquette “compétence de configuration”. 

Mais ce sont quand même des pratiques, puisqu'il y a un 
accomplissement étayé sur des procédures: des actes sont effectués 
et cela méthodiquement, par application de règles, de techniques, de 
procédés ou de méthodes. Cependant, c’est un type de pratique qui, 
de fait, ne donne pas lieu à formulation; il n’est ni approprié ni 
imputé comme attribut d’un sujet responsable; il n’est pas thématisé 
spontanément par les narrations, explications ou justifications des 
acteurs; et il ne donne pas lieu à des rationalisations dans le langage des 
états intentionnels (intentions, motifs, etc.). Manifestement il échappe 
à la prise du réseau conceptuel du discours de l’action, avec son 
questionnement propre (qui a fait quoi, pourquoi, etc.?). En un mot, 
pour les acteurs, il n’y a à ce niveau rien à formuler, rien à décrire, 
rien à interpréter ou à expliquer, puisqu'il n’y a ni signification 
intersubjective, ni responsabilité en jeu, et qu’il n’y a à constituer ni 
objectivité ni intelligibilité socialement pertinentes. Il en va de même 
pour l’analyste qui se fie au “préjugé du monde objectif”. Par contre, 
pour celui qui rapporte ce monde objectif à une intersubjectivité, 1l y 
a bien là un champ de pratiques et un ensemble de procédures dont il 
se doit de rendre compte, en les observant et en les décrivant “purement 
et simplement”. 

C’est pour cela qu’on peut considérer qu’il y a la un domaine 
susceptible d’une “pure description”. L'analyse réflexive s’avére ici 
impuissante. Car la reconstruction, par la réflexion et l’imagination, de 
conditions générales de possibilité ou de règles universelles, ne donnera 
jamais la moindre idée de ce que sont ces opérations et ces procédures, 
dans leur texture propre. Il n’y a pas d’autre solution que d’“y aller 
voir” et de créer les conditions permettant d’accéder à leur observabilité 
naturelle. On peut par exemple imaginer comment une conversation ést 
en mesure de s’auto-organiser dans le cours même de son déroulement, 
ou expliciter aprés-coup ses conditions de possibilité; mais cette imagi- 
nation ou cette réflexion a posteriori ne nous donneront jamais accés 
au processus effectif de cette auto-organisation, aux opérations que 
les partenaires effectuent, concrétement et méthodiquement, dans une 
conversation à l’état naissant pour la configurer. De même l’explication 
causale ou génétique n’a ici aucune pertinence. Car ces opérations et 
ces pratiques d’organisation étant originelles, elles n’ont pas à être 
rapportées à quelque chose d’autre dont elles seraient les effets ou 
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l’aboutissement. Soulignons que c’est cette exigence d’appréhension 
de l’activité configurante dans sa phénoménalité propre qui appelle et 
justifie l’usage privilégié de données correspondant à des occurrences 
naturelles, de même que leur traitement systématique comme contenant 
le phénomène à analyser. 


L’EXPLICATION COMME OUTIL D’INDIVIDUATION ET 
DE “SOCIATION” 


C’est donc ce statut particulier des pratiques constituant le niveau de 
l’activité constituante qui peut justifier un programme descriptiviste en 
sociologie. J’ai mis l’accent, dans la présente analyse, sur l’ancrage 
phénoménologique de ce projet, c’est-à-dire sur la description de la con- 
stitution intersubjective de l’objectivité et de la subjectivité en termes 
d’activité, d’opérations, de pratiques et de procédures de configuration 
(c’est le versant praxéologique de la description “radicale”). Mais il 
faudrait développer tout autant la contribution du langage ordinaire à 
cette constitution, et reprendre à ce sujet la perspective “grammaticale” 


de Wittgenstein, qui opère le même passage de l’explication à la 


simple description: il ne s’agit pas tant d’expliquer causalement ou 
génétiquement d des usages ou des jeux de langage, ou d'imaginer des 
médiations causales entre le langage et le monde, entre les régles et leur 
application, entre les propositions et les états de choses, enire les attentes 
et ce qui les remplit, que de mettre en évidence des liens conceptuels 
et des connexions formelles, qui souvent sont déguisés en relations 
causales, ou que de découvrir et de décrire la grammaire qui structure 
jës usages et organise les significations (c’est le versant grammatical de 
la description “radicale”). 

L’argumentation précédente fait apparaître une possibilité: de diver- 
gence profonde dans l’analyse des propriétés d’ordre des actions sociales 
et des environnements sociaux, entre ceux qui abordent l’objectivité 
des faits sociaux à la fois comme donnée et comme point de départ 
de l’analyse sociale, et ceux qui l’appréhendent comme émergence 

et comme produit d’une activité configurante socialement organisée. 
Dans un cas l’investigation s’oriente vers la reconstruction d’un ordre 
déterminant, doté d’une plus grande réalité que celui des apparences, de 
façon à rendre compte des régularités, des concordances et des stabilités 
observables; dans l’autre, où les propriétés d’ordre des actions, des 
événements et des situations sont rapportées à une activité organisante, 
dont le support est la compétence procédurale des membres -d’une 
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collectivité, il s’agit de spécifier les modalités d’un accomplissement 
et de reconstruire cette compétence à travers l’observation de son 
opérativité dans le traitement de situations et dans l’organisation de 
conduites intelligibles et socialement acceptables. 

Mais cette argumentation fait aussi apparaître sous un jour nouveau 
la relation qui unit une description factuelle, une interprétation ou 
une explication, 4 ce sur quoi elle porte. En effet, dans la perspec- 
tive intersubjectiviste qui a été présentée, les formulations discursives 
d’actions, d’événements ou de situations (dans des récits, des expli- 
cations, des justifications, etc.) ne sont pas considérées comme des 
représentations de réalités indépendantes, dont l’individualité serait 
constituée en dehors du langage et se maintiendrait stable dans le temps, 
mais comme participant à la configuration de cette individualité, traitée 
comme quelque chose de dynamique. I] faudrait expliciter beaucoup 
plus qu’il n’est possible dans ce cadre la manière dont le langage est 
impliqué dans l’individuation et la “sociation” (Vergesellschaftung) des 
faits sociaux, comme réalités discrétes, observables et analysables, et 
cela en différenciant un plan de l’identification constituante et un plan 
de l’individuation par la mise en discours. Contentons-nous donc de 
caractériser la relation d’une formulation discursive a son objet par deux 
traits. D’abord, c’est une relation d’élaboration réciproque: lorsqu’on 
rend compte d’une occurrence ou d’une situation, on s’appuie sur 
l’observabilité d’une configuration sensible, identifiable par l’ordre 
qu’elle exhibe et par la disponibilité d’un contexte de description 
auquel elle peut être affiliée. Cette observabilité accomplie incorpore 
déjà du langage. Elle fournit ainsi d'emblée un registre discursif pour 
formuler ce dont il s’agit. Et réciproquement, l’explication, la narration 
ou la description de cette occurrence ou de cette situation, contribue 
à réduire son caractère contingent et quelconque, et à élaborer son 
individualité et sa socialité en fonction d’une perspective déterminée. 

Le second trait de cette relation de la formulation discursive à 
son objet est son caractère formel ou interne: leur relation est une 
relation d’appartenance mutuelle. Par exemple, lorsqu’on explique un 
événement, essentiellement en le dotant d’un contexte où il apparaît 
comme quelque chose de normal, de probable, sinon d’inévitable, ou en 
lui associant une texture causale de faits, d’actes ou d’autres événements, 
on considère inévitablement l’événement et ce qui l’explique comme 
deux réalités indépendantes, l’une précédant et causant l’autre. Or la 
possibilité même d’expliquer un événement suppose une identification 
minimale de celui-ci (au sens de donner une réponse à la question: 
qu'est-ce qui s’est passé?), qui met en jeu une schématisation — une 
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diversité d’éléments hétérogénes est organisée sous une unité de sens 
— et son appréhension sous une description qui fait usage de concepts. 
Et c’est cette identification “sous une certaine description” qui oriente, 
sémantiquement, la création d’un contexte et d’une texture causale. 
Comme l’a soutenu George Herbert Mead, un événement n’advient 
pas tant dans un contexte préconstitué qu’il ne définit son contexte 
dans le présent de son émerg’nce. Il délimite et sélectionne ce qui a 
rendu sa particularité ou son caractére unique possible; il constitue ce 
qui l’a conditionné ou causé; et dans cette constitution il acquiert son 
individualité. En d’autres termes, la texture causale d’un événement 
ne peut pas étre représentée indépendamment de cet événement, dans 
ce qu’il a d’unique, par exemple comme quelque chose d’objectif qui 
lui aurait préexisté. L’histoire causale d’un événement est toujours 
relative à cet événement (Mead, 1932). L’explication ne saisit donc 
pas des causes en soi ou des origines, comme réalités indépendantes; 
elle configure, sous une forme causale ou génétique, une relation 
d'appartenance mutuelle de l’événement et de ce qui l’explique. Et 
cette relation grammaticale est d’abord tissée dans le langage, du fait 
que l'identification de l’événement, sous un contexte de description et 
sous une conceptualité déterminés, ouvre le champ sémantique où cet 
événement peut être rationalisé et individué (on ne mobilisera pas le 
même réseau sémantique de causes, de circonstances et de motifs pour 
rendre compte d’une profanation de cimetière selon qu’elle est identifiée 
comme une provocation antisémite ou comme l’action de jeunes se 
livrant à des jeux de rôles macabres dans des cimetières). C’est la raison 
pour laquelle la description “radicale” prend comme unité de base de ses 
analyses non pas une action ou un événement tout court, mais l’action et 
le discours qui la justifie et l’interprète, l'événement et le discours qui lui 
attribue un contexte et une texture de causes et d’effets. 

Cette façon de voir le lien entre les explications et ce sur quoi elles 
portent conduit à élever le niveau des exigences qu’une démarche 
d’analyse doit honorer. En effet, si l’analyse se maintient sur le plan des 
formulations discursives des actions, des événements ou des situations, 
elle reste inévitablement prise dans cette relation de détermination 
réciproque et d’appartenance mutuelle que je viens de définir, dont 
elle constitue un des termes. Elle ne peut donc pas éviter de participer 
au travail social d’individuation et de “sociation” des objets sur lesquels 
elle porte, alors qu’elle devrait en faire son thème. Elle ne peut pas non 
plus échapper à la confusion du thème et des ressources: elle ne peut pas 
s'empêcher d’utiliser, pour rendre compte de son objet, des ressources 
symboliques et des procédures par lesquelles cet objet est socialement 
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muni de son individualité et de sa socialité, de son intelligibilité et de 
son analysabilité, dans un environnement social déterminé, alors qu’il 
lui faudrait constituer ces ressources et ces procédures en thémes. 

La description grammaticale dont j’ai esquissé le profil n’échappe 
pas plus que la description factuelle aux propriétés de la relation qui 
unit une formulation et son objet. Cependant elle apparaît mieux à 
même d’honorer l’exigence précédente de non-confusion du thème et 
des ressources. En effet, s’appliquant non pas aux réalités discrètes du 
monde social, mais aux opérations et aux procédures de leur constitution 
intersubjective, elle a un objet dont la texture fait qu'il n’est pas soumis 
aux contraintes de signification et d’individuation, d’objectivation et de 
subjectivation qui s’imposent aux actions et aux événements en raison 
de leur médiation par des ressources symboliques. C’est pour cela que 
la description grammaticale n’est pas happée par le mouvement dans 
lequel est prise la description factuelle, et qu’elle peut s’extraire de la 
constitution sociale de la réalité pour en faire apparaître les opérations 
et les procédures. | 

Cette argumentation fait enfin apparaître un troisième aspect impor- 
tant: un programme descriptif en sciences sociales apparaît d’autant 
plus pertinent que sont mieux prises en compte l’événementialité et la 
phénoménalité de l’ordre social. En effet, plus on considère que sous 
les apparences il y a un ordre de réalité plus fondamental qui permet 
de rendre compte des régularités observables des conduites, des actions 
et des événements, moins il y a de place pour la description. Car ce qui 
apparaît au regard ne constitue alors qu’un ensemble d’indices de cette 
réalité plus profonde, qui n’est observable que par leur intermédiaire. 
L’analyse se consacrera essentiellement à spécifier cet arrière-plan, à y 
identifier des entités agissantes et à les rendre observables comme objets 
positifs du monde réel. Plus il y a de la profondeur à scruter et quelque 
chose à faire venir à la surface, plus l’explication et l'interprétation sont 
pertinentes. 

Il en va tout autrement si on rapporte les propriétés d’ordre et 
d’intelligibilité du monde social à des accomplissements: non seulement 
elles sont alors émergentes (événementialité), mais elles supposent aussi 
un espace de visibilité où apparaître comme propriétés sensibles, cet 
espace de visibilité étant lui-même institué par des opérations et des 
procédures (phénoménalité). On peut d’ailleurs appliquer ce mode 
de raisonnement au caractère commun du monde social: le commun 
n'apparaît pas alors comme un donné, lié au partage d’une culture 
commune ou à l’existence d’un consensus cognitif et normatif, mais 
comme un caractère institué par un apparaître-commun, dans un espace 
de visibilité ou sur une scène publique assemblés par l’action des agents 
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et la réception des partenaires (co-agents ou spectateurs). On pourrait 
illustrer cette idée a partir d’analyses d’interactions courantes, ou, pour 
pouvoir agir ensemble, les interlocuteurs ont 4 configurer ensemble 
l’espace où peut apparaître le caractère commun de leurs perspectives, 
de leurs identités, de leurs actions, de leur compréhension et de leur 
situation. Dans cette optique, il est évident que l’analyse n’a plus rien 
à faire venir en surface, puisque l’“apparaître” dans un espace public 
est lui-même la médiation de l’individuation et de la “sociation” des 
personnes, des actions et des événements. Si, suivant Hannah Arendt 
et d’autres, nous écartons le dualisme métaphysique de l’être et de 
l’apparaitre, et renonçons à l’idée que sous les apparences il y a un 
ordre de réalité plus fondamental à mettre en évidence, la tâche d’une 
analyse devient essentiellement de rendre compte de ce qui est d’emblée 
sous nos yeux, et que nous ne voyons pas par excès de familiarité, 
ou par défaut de pertinence dû à nos schémes d’interprétation et de 
perception. 


L’OBSERVABILITE PARTICULIERE DES 
PRATIQUES CONFIGURANTES 


Nous avons vu plus haut pourquoi la démarche ethnographique avait le 
souci du détail et visait à saisir les actions et les événements en contexte. 
À première vue c’est un souci que partage l’enquête “radicale”, mais elle 
lui donne une autre portée. Elle ne vise pas à restituer la diversité et la 
dynamique des processus réels, mais à identifier l’activité organisante 
déployée par les agents sociaux, qu’elle s’applique à la composition de 
cours d’action, à la “mise en intrigue” d’événements ou à l’institution 
d’un monde commun. Mais comment observer et décrire des pratiques 
qui échappent à l’attention et à la prise du langage de l’action? 

Que nous ne fassions pas attention aux pratiques configurantes ne 
signifie pas qu’elles sont inconscientes (au sens d’enfouies dans le 
subconscient), mais plutôt qu’elles relèvent de ce que Giddens appelle 
la conscience pratique (par opposition à la conscience réflexive ou 
discursive). Dans ses premières études, Harold Garfinkel, s'appuyant 
sur les analyses d’Alfred Schutz, avait imaginé tout un ensemble de 
petites manipulations permettant de rendre ces pratiques observables 
(voir en particulier les chap. 2 et 3 des Studies in Ethnomethodology: 
Garfinkel, 1967). Elles consistaient pour l’essentiel à créer des situations 
où un expérimentateur s’abstenait volontairement de prendre “les faits 
naturels de la vie” comme base d’inférence et d’action (par exemple, 
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dans un jeu, se livrer 4 des mouvements ne correspondant pas aux 
régles établies), de supposer que la réalité n’était pas différente de 
ce qui lui apparaissait, de faire usage de critéres d’évaluation dont 
On pourrait présumer que normalement tout un chacun y souscrit, de 
mettre en oeuvre sa connaissance du contexte ou de se servir des 
informations dont il disposait sur les personnes et leurs relations, etc. 
D'autres expériences du même genre ont permis de faire apparaître les 
opérations par lesquelles les acteurs font sens des propos qui leur sont 
adressés, les affilient à un contexte déterminé de description et tablent 
sur cette compréhension pour définir un comportement ajusté à ce qui l’a 
précédé. Garfinkel est ainsi parvenu à mettre en évidence quelques-unes 
des propriétés de ces pratiques configurantes. Celle qui intéresse notre 
propos concerne le fait qu’elles soient vues sans qu’on y prête attention 
(“seen but unnoticed”): les acteurs sont sensibles aux opérations qu’ils 
effectuent entre eux pour faire sens de ce qu’ils disent ou de ce qu’ils 
font, pour attribuer sa valeur de normalité à ce qui se passe, pour décider 
comment continuer, ou pour ordonner un cours d’action, organiser 
une conversation, lorsque ces opérations font défaut, leur absence est 
remarquée et peut être thématisée. 

Ce mode de visibilité tout à fait particulier des pratiques configurantes 
est lié, pour Garfinkel, au fait qu’elles sont l’objet d’attentes normatives 
réciproques, qui n’émergent que très rarement à la conscience discursive: 
les “membres” attendent normativement les uns des autres que dans 
leurs interactions ils se fassent telle et telle attribution réciproque, 
qu'ils appréhendent ce qui arrive comme advenant dans un monde 
objectif et intersubjectif, qu’ils le définissent en adoptant à son 
égard un point de vue d’“autrui généralisé”, qu’ils prennent les 
“faits naturels de la vie” comme base d’inférence et d'action, 
qu’ils se réfèrent à des définitions de l’ordre des choses tenues 
pour légitimes, qu’ils adoptent comme guide pour configurer leurs 
contributions tel ou tel cadre normatif, intersubjectivement reconnu et 
investi de valeur, qu’ils fassent usage de leur savoir de sens commun 
des structures sociales pour assurer l’intelligibilité, l’analysabilité et la 
descriptibilité de telle ou telle situation, qu’ils mobilisent tel ou tel 
schème d'interprétation et d’expectation partagé, qu’ils se créditent 
mutuellement de rationalité pratique et de responsabilité, ou encore 
qu’ils maintiennent par des procédés appropriés la supposition d’un 
monde objectif, intersubjectivement accessible (voir en ce sens, dans 
Pollner, 1987, les opérations qui permettent de résoudre les énigmes 
provoquées par des expériences discordantes d’une situation déterminée 
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ou par des témoignages contradictoires, de façon à honorer et à 
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reproduire la supposition d’un monde objectif et partagé). Dans 
les termes de Garfinkel, ces attentes normatives d’arriére-plan sont 
utilisées comme schémes d’interprétation pour attribuer leur “valeur 
de normalité” (typicité, comparabilité, probabilité, etc.) aux actions et 
aux événements. 

Le corollaire de cette normativité est que les agents se considèrent 
justifiés à demander des comptes en cas de manquement à ces attentes, 
ou même à sanctionner les infractions (de telles infractions peuvent 
susciter des réponses négatives sur le plan affectif, une rupture de 
la coopération ou des réprimandes). Cette régulation normative des 
pratiques configurantes permet de dire qu’elles sont socialement 
organisées — non pas au sens où elles pointeraient l’existence d’une 
entité telle que la société, posée comme réalité indépendante, source 
de contraintes et pourvoyeuse de formes symboliques, mais au sens 
où elles ne sont ni arbitraires ni contingentes, et où elles sont étayées 
à la fois sur un milieu d’exigences intersubjectives maintenues par les 
pratiques et sur l’incorporation d’une “compétence de membre” par la 
socialisation des individus. | 

Maintenant, le fait qu’elles soient l’objet d’attentes normatives 
d’arriére-plan, et que les acteurs se tiennent pour comptables de 
leur mise en oeuvre, implique-t-il que ces pratiques incorporent 
constitutivement une signification et disposent d’un langage pour 
s’auto-articuler conceptuellement? Nous pouvons, me semble-t-il, 
maintenir la caractérisation que j’en ai donnée plus haut: ce sont 
des pratiques d’arrière-plan, qui n’accèdent jamais au niveau du réseau 
des états intentionnels; les agents ne peuvent pas les appréhender sous 
une unité de sens, ni y reconnaître un type d’activité instituée; et, bien 
qu’ils soient en mesure de “voir” leur présence ou leur absence dans 
leurs façons de se comporter les uns vis à vis des autres, de demander 
des comptes si les attentes ne sont pas remplies ou éventuellement de 
sanctionner des infractions si des procédures autres que celles qui sont 
intersubjectivement agréées sont mises en oeuvre, il ne semble pas qu’ils 
puissent formuler précisément ces pratiques, c’est à dire les thématiser, 
les individuer, les décrire, ou les affilier au domaine des pratiques dont ils 
peuvent répondre réflexivement dans les termes du langage de l’action. 

Ceci pose encore deux problèmes: ce mode d’observabilité des 
pratiques configurantes implique-t-il qu’elles soient directement obser- 
vables par un analyste qui adopte la posture objectivante d’un 
observateur désengagé (au sens où il n’est pas impliqué dans un 
cours d’action)? Comment peut-on en rendre compte si elles ne 
sont pas constitutivement médiatisées par des formes symboliques? 
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Les ethnométhodologues qui pratiquent l’analyse de conversation ont 
tenté de trouver au premier probléme une solution plus économique 
que celle des expérimentations ad hoc de Garfinkel; mais elle n’est 
pas entiérement convaincante. Elle consiste 4 dire que, puisque les 
pratiques d’organisation de cours d’action, et les procédures de 
production d’ordre identifiant, sont observables par les acteurs dans 
le. cours méme de leurs activités conjointes en situation, elles le 
sont aussi par les analystes, en tant qu’ils font eux-mémes usage 
de leur compétence de “membres”, lorsqu’ils sont confrontés à une 
“interaction naturelle”, qu’ils l’observent ethnographiquement in situ 
ou indirectement à travers son enregistrement audio ou vidéo. Le 
même problème se pose d’ailleurs à ceux qui pratiquent l’observation 
ethnographique dans une perspective ethnométhodologique, celle des 
laboratoires scientifiques par exemple. En effet on peut se demander 
comment se fait le passage d’un régime d’observabilité à l’autre, de 
celui qui est immanent à l’organisation pratique d’une activité conjointe 
et d’un monde commun, à celui qui est corrélatif à une posture 
objectivante d’observateur désengagé. Car, il y a, me semble-t-il, 
une distance non négligeable entre ces deux régimes: dans un cas, 
les pratiques sont pratiquement observables en raison à la fois de leur 
imbrication dans un réseau d’attentes normatives d’arrière-plan, de leur 
lien intime avec un pouvoir-faire et un savoir-faire incarnés et de leur 
caractère pragmatique (rendre possibles la coordination d’actions et la 
référence à un même monde); dans l’autre, le “membre” se transforme 
en analyste, suspend ses engagements pratiques et tente de saisir, par 
une observation minutieuse, des pratiques qui ne sont observables que 
pour quiconque prend comme base d’inférence et d’action les attentes 
normatives d’arrière-plan, les capacités et les suppositions mutuelles 
qui sous-tendent l’instauration d’un monde commun. L’observabilité 
corrélative à une posture d’observateur désengagé, même si celui-ci 
fait usage des ressources dont il dispose en tant que “membre”, est 
inévitablement étayée sur un questionnement et une conceptualité 
théoriques ainsi que sur des typifications a priori (il faudrait approfondir 
ici le problème de la place du langage et des concepts dans l’organisation 
de l’observabilité des objets et des phénomènes). 

Pour l'instant ce problème est loin d’être résolu. Il est plutôt contourné 
par des manières de procéder qui s’apparentent à des démarches plus 
classiques. Par exemple, l’observation minutieuse d’un grand nombre 
de cas (certains types de séquences conversationnelles par exemple) 
permet de dégager des régularités empiriques — un type d’enchaînement, 
un mode d'organisation des séquences — et d’en inférer l’existence de 
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procédés d’ organisation, de règles ou de pratiques à caracière normatif. 
Cette façon d’inférer des procédures, des règles, ou des pratiques 
organisantes normatives, a partir de l'observation de régularités 
empiriques, pose problème, car il y a une solution de continuité 
entre ce qui relève d’une régularité statistique et ce qui. relève 
d’une régularité normative: on ne peut pas, me semble-t-il, déduire 
purement et simplement une normativité intersubjective d’un constat 
d’enchaînements réguliers. 

Une autre difficulté rencontrée par. ce genre d’approche consiste à 
réintroduire subrepticement le “préjugé du monde objectif” dans une 
démarche qui veut le mettre en suspens, c’est-à-dire à considérer ces 
pratiques comme des entités objectives du monde réel, indépendantes 
de tout acte de perception et de toute perspective, et à soustraire leur 
observabilité, leur analysabilité et leur descriptibilité sociologiques à 
toute idée d’activité constituante (cf. à ce sujet la critique de certains 
développements récents de l’ethnométhodologie dans Pollner, 1991). 
Le souci empirique — c’est-à-dire la conviction que ce niveau de la 
constitution de l’objectivité est susceptible d’investigations empiriques 
relevant du domaine de la sociologie — se mue assez facilement en 
comportement empiriciste: les opérations et les procédures de configu- 
ration étant conçues comme des réalités du monde attendant d’être 
décrites, il suffirait, pour y accéder, de s’assurer d’un contexte naturel et 
d’observer dans le détail ce qui s’y passe. On oublie alors non seulement 
que ce qu’on peut voir émerge toujours d’une activité configurante (la 
“méthode documentaire d’interprétation”, décrite par Garfinkel, étant le 
modèle même d’une telle activité), mais aussi que ce qui prime dans la 
recherche c’est le questionnement, que celui-ci se nourrit d’orientations 
théoriques, et qu’il s’articule dans un réseau conceptuel. 

C’est d’ailleurs parce qu’il dispose de telles ressources que l'analyste 
peut en quelque sorte remédier à l’absence de langage “naturel” 
autodescriptif des pratiques configurantes, et convertir leur. observabilité 
pratique en une observabilité réflexive, médiatisée par un langage et des 
formes symboliques qui leur fournissent un contexte de description. En 
effet, une observabilité pratique peut se passer d’un langage, car elle 
s’organise sur la base de présuppositions pragmatiques et d’attentes 
réciproques relatives 4 des opérations. La schématisation dont elle 
est corrélative n’est pas d’emblée médiatisée, par des concepts; elle 
repose davantage ‘sur l'identification de “configurations sensibles”, 
reconnaissables en fonction d’une familiarité avec des formes, ainsi 
que de capacités et de pouvoir-faire incarnés. La médiation de 
formes symboliques transforme cette observabilité, car elles permettent 
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d’individuer des pratiques et des événements, c’est-à-dire de les 
discrétiser, d’appréhender le divers qui les constitue sous une unité 
de sens, de les nommer, de les attribuer à des classes d’ équivalence, 
et de les situer dans une texture sociale. D’une certaine facon, le langage 
‘de description, les concepts et la théorie de l’analyste jouent ce rôle 
de médiation symbolique, et donc d’individuation de ce qui, pour les 
acteurs, n’a pas d’individualité observable et’ dicible. En ce sens ils 
constituent l’observabilité réflexive des pratiques en question. Car ce 
sont bien des pratiques (ce qui suppose nécessairement un contexte. de 
description) et non pas des mouvements physiques ou des processus 
neuro-physiologiques qui sont appréhendés. 

Cette manière de raisonner ne met-elle pas en cause l’idée même de 

cesenpuon “pure et simple”? En un certain sens oui, dans la mesure 
où il ny a à la limite rien à observer et à décrire “purement et 
simplement”. Tout objet de description émerge en effet d’une activité 
constituante; son objectivité, son observabilité et sa descriptibilité sont 
donc elles-mêmes des productions; et elles incorporent un langage, des 
médiations symboliques et donc des significations. En ce sens, il est 
incontestable que toute description est nécessairement interprétative: 
elle saisit un état de choses, une action, une occurrence ou une opération 
sous un sens qui ést constitutif de son individualité. La description 
“radicale” n’échappe pas à ce caractère réflexif de toute description. 
Mais elle ne vise pas à restituer discursivement un objet observable en 
‘pure extériorité. La concevoir ainsi reviendrait à adopter une position 
behavioriste classique. Elle ne se justifie qu’en fonction de Phypothèse 
que l’émergence du caractère ordonné et intelligible du monde social 
met en jeu une “praxis opérante” reposant sur la simple “compétence 
de membre” des acteurs sociaux. Cette praxis n’étant pas médiatisée 
par les ressources symboliques disponibles au niveau des pratiques 
sociales, la description “radicale” contribue simplement à la munir de 
telles médiations et à l’articuler dans le langage ornare avec les effets 
de connaissance que cela peut avoir. 

Maintenant, le fait d’admettre le caractére radicalement réflexif de 
la description — i.e. le fait qu’elle produise elle-méme la descriptibilité 
de son objet, et qu’elle soit rendue possible par cette production — 
oblige-t-il 4 atténuer, voir 4 effacer, une des distinctions introduites 
précédemment, celle qui séparait la description d’un côté, l’explication 
et l'interprétation de l’autre, ainsi qu’à conférer à la description un 
caractère aussi hypothétique qu’à l’explication causale (après tout, toute 
description implique une schématisation et une fiction, posque la réalité 
est toujours en excès ou en défaut par TERPO à ce qu’on peut en dire), 
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ou un caractère aussi arbitraire qu’à l’interprétation (toute description 
implique l’adoption-d’une perspective finie sur ce qui est à décrire)? Il 
me semble que non. Car il reste une différence non négligeable entre 
le fait de formuler des pratiques sociales ou des événements, au sens 
de les doter d’une texture causale, de rapporter leur caractère ordonné, 
régulier, standardisé, concordant, à un arrière-plan de mécanismes ou 
de principes structurants, ou encore d’expliciter leur sens, leur portée, 
leurs enjeux culturels et sociaux, et le fait de simplement rendre 
compte, en termes d’opérations, de procédés ou de méthodes, de 
la constitution ‘active de leur ordre identifiant, de leur individualité, 
de leur intelligibilité, de leur objectivité, de leur analysabilite, etc. 
Certes la restitution de ces pratiques et de ces méthodes ne devra 
jamais être conçue comme une simple copie conforme d’une supposée 
réalité indépendante; car elle séra toujours nécessairement médiatisée 
par une organisation de perspectives, par un langage, par des concepts 
et par un contexte de description. Mais cette restitution peut se faire sans 
l’assemblage d’une texture causale, sans constitution d’une subjectivité 
comme origine, sans ancrage dans des structures objectives, et sans 
formulation d’un sens au regard d’un contexte social. Et elle suppose 
une observation minutieuse, une attention aux détails et un traitement 
descriptif des données. Caractériser ce traitement comme descriptif 
veut dire qu’il n’est-ni exemplifiant, ni illustratif, ni démonstratif: si 
le phénomène à analyser est une activité configurante, alors les données 
sont elles-mêmes ce phénomène; ‘celui-ci est en surface et il n’y a pas à 
l’extraire des profondeurs, ni à le traiter comme le référent inobservable 
de ce qui apparaît, supposé structurer les apparences. En ce sens, le 
projet d’une description pure et simple (au sens phénoménologique du 
terme) n’est pas un projet incohérent pour la sociologie, ni une dérive 
behavioriste, quoique particulièrement difficile à réaliser. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


I. Annotated Bibliography on 
Case Study Method 


Stéphane Dufour and Dominic Fortin 


This first bibliography presents seminal works dealing with the theoreti- 
cal and methodological aspects of the case study method. The articles 
and books listed were gathered as part of a research assignment and 
complement the authors’ bibliographical references in this issue. This 
bibliography is thematic to the extent that the subdivisions are in direct 
connection with the case study method and emphasize the topics in the 
present issue of Current Sociology; it is organized under three main 
headings, i.e. the observation of a particular social environment, its 
description, and the definition of the theoretical transition from the 
micro to the macro. 

While researching this thematic bibliography we consulted selected 
titles and took stock of their own references. This resulted in a series 
of cross-reference loops which allowed us to select the title most often 
quoted. To this core, we added works considered as unavoidable, which 
are followed here by a brief analytical summary of their content. 

The bibliography essentially brings together international publica- 
tions which appeared in English or French in the field of sociology, 
anthropology and more generally in the social sciences. These were first 
collected using specialty indexes and international computer databases, 
which gave us a basic listing. 

' To facilitate perusal of this issue, the second bibliography lists all of 
the authors’ references, with the exception of titles already included in 


the first list. 
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“L’ETUDE DE CAS” DANS LA REFLEXION 
METHODOLOGIQUE AMERICAINE 
Jennifer Platt l 


Cette étude traite des diverses manières dont on a considéré la notion 
d’“étude de cas” dans les discussions méthodologiques aux Etats-Unis 
et de leurs relations avec les pratiques de recherche. La notion d’‘“étude 
de cas” revétait une certaine importance jusqu’aux années 1940, aprés 
quoi elle a rapidement perdu toute signification particuliére. Cette notion 
connait depuis peu un regain d’intérét. Quels sont les dub qui 
peuvent expliquer cette évolution? 

Jusqu’aux années 1960, on considère communément que l’ Hé de 
cas implique la collecte de données sur les nombreuses variables qui 


caractérisent le cas ou encore la mise dans un contexte plus élaboré - 


de données sur des cas individuels. Dans les années 1920 et 1930, 
l’idée prévalait que cette méthode donnait accès à des significations 
individuelles, mais l’intérêt s’est ensuite déplacé de l’aspect particulier 
des données à leur simple quantité. Au départ, on perçoit l’étude de cas 
comme une méthode qualitative en soi, au point qu’on utilise presque 
indifféremment ce terme et ceux d’“histoire de vie” ou de “docu- 
ments personnels”, les sources d’information étant alors. considérées 
comme.les plus aptes à expliciter les significations individuelles. Pour 
comprendre l’utilisation du terme “étude de cas”, on doit se souvenir 
qu’on l’opposait alors à celui de “méthode statistique”, dans l'intention 
de souligner l’opposition courante, pendant l’entre-deux-guerres, entre 
méthode qualitative et méthode quantitative. Dans -ce contexte, les’, 
définitions qu’on lui prête sont davantage associées, depuis les années 
1950, à l’observation participante (aujourd’hui communément opposée 
à la “survey research”). Le changement de conceptualisation ane subit 
l’éventail des méthodes en presences est l’un des facteurs qu’on doit 
tenter d’expliquer. oe os 
Pour certains, on a en partie cessé de mettre I accent sur les signifi- 
cations personnellés des données parce que les méthodes quantitatives, 
que l’on tenait pour impropres à la saisie des significations, ont évolué 
vers de nouveaux procédés de mesure des attitudes, de sondage et 
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de codification. L’antagonisme entre méthode qualitative et méthode . 
quantitative a également été affaiblie par les modifications qu’a subies 
la pratique de l’étude de cas, dans la mesure où on a voulu en faire une 
méthode systématique et “repliquable” et montrer comment on pouvait 
opérer des généralisations à partir d’une étude de cas. Avec l’apparition 
de stratégies plus systématiques, comme les approches typologiques, 
permettant de quantifier les résultats, les différences s’estompent encore 
davantage. Ce qui n’était avant tout qu’un souci de classification, où 
la représentativité ne pose pas problème, se mue en désintérêt pour 
la question, les études de cas étant alors perçues comme de vastes 
ensembles de variables non normalisables ou simplement comme des 
cas non représentatifs. 

` L’évacuation du terme “étude de cas” des débats en méthodologie 
s’expliquerait par des motifs internes, c’est-à-dire par les développe- 
ments tant internes qu’externes à la pratique de l’étude de cas qui 
sont venus en éroder le caractère distinctif. Mais les facteurs externes 
et sociaux on: également leur importance et jouent un rôle particulier 
dans ce qui apparaîtrait autrement comme une surprenante discontinuité 
intellectuelle. L’étude de cas est spécialement rattachée en sociologie à 
l’École de Chicago, que plusieurs grandes figures ont quittée depuis les 
années 1950 et dont la proportion de représentants a diminué pendant la 
période de l’après-guerre. Avec la faible fréquentation des universités 
pendant la guerre, une grande partie des étudiants les plus prometteurs 
a été affectée au programme de recherche sociale en temps de guerre. 
Pendant cette période d’activités et de vie intellectuelle intenses, ces 
étudiants se sont concentrés sur le perfectionnement des méthodes 
d'enquête. Après la guerre, ils se sont attachés à poursuivre la recherche 
liée à ces méthodes. Un certain nombre d’exilés du régime hitlérien ont 
fait d'importantes contributions à la recherche appliquée aux sondages, 
contributions à la fois à la recherche et, dans le cas de Lazarsfeld et 
Lewin, à l’institutionalisation de ces méthodes. 

` L'évolution des pratiques de recherche n’a cependant pas suivi les 
grandes lignes du débat méthodologique. Même les études empiriques 
que les auteurs citent comme exemples d’études de cas correspondent 
souvent mal aux définitions qu’on en donne. Plus encore, alors que 
l’usage de ce terme décline, de nombreuses études que l’on peut 
qualifier d’“études de cas” continuent à apparaître. 

Depuis la fin des années 1960, les ouvrages sur les méthodes 
qualitatives ont connu un nouvel essor qui rappelle souvent le débat 
méthodologique traditionnel. Ce n’est qu’à la fin des années 1980 
que le terme “étude de cas” a de nouveau droit de cité dans les 
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discussions sérieuses (sa renaissance apparente dans les manuels 
universitaires est à. quelque part due à l’analyse très répandue de 
Campbell sur le modèle expérimental). L’ouvrage contemporain le 
plus connu est celui de Yin. Tout en insistant sur la valeur de 
l’étude de cas en tant qu’approche, il réintroduit celle-ci dans les 
grands courants méthodologiques contemporains en la redéfinissant en 
termes de logique d’étude et en récusant l’antagonisme entre méthode 
quantitative et méthode qualitative. Bien que cette approche ne soit pas 
répandue parmi les auteurs actuels, on peut penser qu’elle annonce un 
regain d’intérêt pour l’étude de cas, intérêt qui devrait se poursuivre et 
prendre de nouvelles formes. 


LA MONOGRAPHIE DANS LE DOMAINE EUROPÉEN 
Françoise Zonabend 


Le genre monographique caractérise la production des textes ethno- 
graphiques portant sur les sociétés modernes, mais manié par de 
“nouveaux” ethnologues, il se transforma. Les entreprises monograph- 
iques d’hier embrassaient de vastes territoires et imposaient un cadre 
rigide d’observation, celles d’aujourd’hui se situent sur un minuscule 
terrain et sont uniques, singulières, personnelles. D’où certaines cri- 
tiques dont elles sont l’objet. Aïnsi leur reproche-t-on leur absence 
de représentativité. Mais à ceci le chercheur remédie par un souci de 
totalisation au niveau de l’observation et de l’analyse des objets abordés. 
Mais alors demeurent des problèmes épistémologiques sur lesquels on ne 
s’est guère encore penché. Qu’en est-il, ainsi, des modalités de réception 
et-de transcription d’un discours oral produit dans une société à écriture 
et cela afin d’élaborer un autre texte? Comment éviter le double écueil 
qui guette tout ethnologue qui travaille dans sa propre société: discourir 
sur soi-même ou se perdre dans Je discours de l’Autre? 


OBSERVATION AS A SUMMARY OF REALITY 
Nicole Ramognino 


This ‘study examines scientific observation in terms of the personal 
equation of the-observer, ontological postulates with regard to social 
phenomena, and the epistemic forms into which.work in the social 
sciences falls. The aim is to escape from the classical dead-ends in which 
sociological debate is enmeshed between idealism and materialism, the 
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quantitative and the qualitative, power relationships and relationships of 
meaning. The aim is to show the necessity of a sociology of knowledge 
for all sociological study, whatever its object, and to be able to describe 
this knowledge positively. 

First, the author attempts to show how the issue of the positivity of 
analysis is complicated by what is known in ethnology as the personal 
equation of the observer. It seems in fact that the objective nature of the 
analysis has to be established in the face of a double subjectivity, that of 
the observer and that of the subjects under observation. It has therefore 
been suggested that one needs to erase all subjectivities, introducing, in 
the data-collection process, techniques that can mediate between them: 
observational procedures in experimental psychology and sociological 
questionnaires would be ideal means to positive analysis as would 
the use of videotaping in direct observation. The author points out 
that this does not resolve the problem of objectivity. Moreover, these 
techniques, which can be considered as “materialized theories” in 
Bachelard’s terms, impose upon observation a level of generality such 
that it could lose sight for ever of concrete reality. On the first point, 
whatever technique is used, there is indeed no way to escape the 
observer-observed interaction: even in cases where the observer is not 
physically there, he or she is always present for the person observed, in 
the material form of the research protocol and questionnaire. 

On the second point, even if generality seems necessary to scientific 
method, this raises the broader issue of defining social phenomena, 
that is, the social ontologies deployed by the sociologist in his or 
her observations. In short, the social object being also a historical 
phenomenon, the question of its singularity remains, if only in the 
form of specificity that is sought. The characterization of the object is a 
delicate matter, since even research, of a basically general nature cannot 
avoid the qualitative: sociologists may reject the observed person’s 
interpretations, but will still state their own which always differ in kind 
from a simple technical description of the data. The author thus shows 
that it would be better to take into consideration the fact that social 
phenomena, by their very nature, are also meaningful. Consequently, 
to understand the object under investigation, it becomes necessary to 
problematize the ways in which the object empirically appears. 

Secondly, the author shows that the disagreement between sociolo- 
gists over observation stems in fact from two ontological postulates 
defining social phenomena: the postulate of the objectivity of the social 
world (as opposed to that of the scientist) and the postulate of subjec- 
tivity. What is the nature of social phenomena? Here again, it is not a 
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question of choosing one or the other. One must recognize that social 
phenomena are not only subjective, meaningful and objective, material 
and ideal, but also both static and dynamic, identity and difference. 
The dilemma can be solved if, for each step in the research and the 
descriptive choices that he or she makes, the sociologist questions the 
relationship between the data on which observation is based and the 
nature of the social object s/he is trying to conceptualize. The relation 
between the two can only be dialectical, which means it is not a simple 
matter of continuity, but of a rupture and integration which go beyond 
their contradictory forms. 

In conclusion, the author examines the idea of an episteme for the 
social sciences. The debates can only be understood if one questions the 
epistemic basis on which the alternatives are formed. One can distin- 
guish three forms of scientific paradigm present explicitly or implicitly 
in the discussions: the hypothetico-deductive model, reconstructive 
sciences (reconstituting actors’ knowledge) and data analysis. Here 
again, the author suggests that these paradigms be applied with more 
philosophical rigour. Whatever is claimed to.be the case, in sociology 
one mostly deals with data analysis, which requires evaluating results as 
a function of the “circumstances, conditions, and contexts” in which the 
data were collected and analysed. 


LE ROMANTISME DU COUPLE ACTION/STRUCTURE 
FACE A L’ANALYSE MICRO/MACRO 
Randall Collins 


La dichotomie action/structure est une défense romantique du libre 
arbitre. Elle repose sur la fausse interprétation de.la recherche micro- 
sociologique qu’en donnent l’ethnométhodologie et l’analyse du rituel 
interactif chez Goffman, en les privant de leurs éléments structuraux. 
Les révolutions anti-communistes de 1989, souvent considérées comme 
le triomphe de l’action, reçoivent une meilleure explication dans l’ana- 
lyse macro-sociologique de la dissolution de l’Etat et des mouvements 
sociaux; et ces hypothèses peuvent être étendues de façon à exposer 
leurs fondations microsociologiques. La théorie générale de- Giddens 
est limitée par sa glorification idéologique de l’action. Une théorie plus 
réaliste des macro-structures peut être fondée sur les réseaux de chaînes 
rituelles interactives, dans lesquelles les individus luttent pour le partage 
de l’énergie émotive d’origine sociale. 
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SUR LE STATUT DE LA SINGULARITE EN SOCIOLOGIE 
Jacques Hamel 


Cet article a pour objectif de poser le statut de la singularité en 
sociologie et, de façon générale, en sciences sociales. La sociologie 
vise à atteindre la nature particulière des comportements et actions 
des individus dans un contexte de groupe, c’est-à-dire au sein de 
rapports sociaux. Comment l’explication sociologique est-elle possible 
en pareilles conditions? Si la sociologie vise à saisir la nature particulière 
des rapports sociaux, celle-ci ne peut étre atteinte que par le biais 
d'individus, peu importe le nombre privilégié à cette fin. L’individu 
est, en ce sens, la voie médiatrice obligée pour atteindre à la nature 
commune des actions et comportements individuels. Comment résoudre 
ce paradoxe caractérisant la sociologie? 

L’auteur rappelle sur ce point les positions du structuralisme de 
Claude Lévi-Strauss. Les ambiguités qu’elles recèlent ont donné lieu 
à un modèle d’explication causale en sciences sociales, mis en question 
par de récentes recherches épistémologiques en ces domaines. Les 
résultats des recherches de l’épistémologue Gilles-Gaston Granger sont 
principalement évoqués dans cet article. 

L'auteur s’intéresse ensuite au statut conféré à la singularité dans les 
sciences expérimentales, telle la biologie, et dans les mathématiques. La 
singularité conçue dans la perspective de la “théorie des catastrophes” 
du mathématicien René Thom apparaît opportune en vue de définir le 
statut de la singularité en sociologie. La singularité y est envisagée 
comme point local où sont concentrées les propriétés d’une forme 
globale. Dans cette perspective, l’explication sociologique renvoie à 
la définition du passage du local au global. La méthode de cas s'avère 
particulièrement propice à la définition de ce passage, et dans des 
conditions idéales que l’auteur explicite dans son texte. L'étude de 
la manufacture capitaliste faite par Marx permet de définir, de façon 
première, ce passage du local au global en sociologie. La singularité y 
est donc considérée ici dans sa définition méthodologique, permettant 
d’assurer une rigueur indéniable à la méthode de cas. 


L’ETUDE DE CAS COMME OUTIL D’EVALUATION 
Robert K. Yin 


Bien que l’on ait déjà tenté de promouvoir l'étude de cas en tant 
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qu’outil de recherche, nul n’a encore songé à expliquer les objectifs, 
les avantages et les démarches qui distinguent cette méthode, prise 
comme outil d'évaluation, des autres méthodes d’évaluation. Cet arti- 
cle montre comment on peut concevoir et utiliser l’étude de cas 
comme outil d'évaluation en la comparant explicitement avec deux 
autres méthodes “qualitatives” courantes (l’ethnographie et la théorie 
‘“ancrée”) et, ensuite, avec une autre méthode courante, la méthode 
quasi-expérimentale. 

L'auteur commence par rappeler que les évaluations servent 
généralement à valider les procédés et les conclusions des projets dits 
de “démonstration”. Toutefois, les quatre méthodes diffèrent les unes des 
autres quant à leurs hypothèses de base, à savoir : (1) respecter des règles 
traditionnelles de la recherche scientifique; (2) favoriser l’élaboration 
ou l’expérimentation de théories; (3) tenir compte du contexte global 
pour intervenir dans la démonstration, (4) favoriser certaines techniques 
de collecte des données. Après avoir clarifié les différences existant 
entre les quatre méthodes d’évaluation, l’article propose neuf étapes 
sommaires pour effectuer une évaluation utilisant l’étude de cas. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE TURN IN SOCIOLOGY 
Louis Quéré 


This article examines the role that description can play in sociology. 
Starting With a quick assessment of the interest and limits of a devel- 
oping ethnographic awareness in the discipline, the author shows the 
difficulty inherent in the notion of a straightforward description of the 
social environment. The main problem is that at first glance, unless a 
behaviouristic approach is adopted, there is simply nothing that can be 
described in a straightforward manner, since the singularity of what is 
describable inevitably incorporates meanings, and even prescriptivity. 
The problem is slightly altered if one postulates the intersubjective 
constitution of all that is spontaneously apprehended as positivity or 
objective fact. One’s analysis is then confronted with a domain (of 
syntactic relations, practices and procedures) which, because it is not 
mediated by symbolic resources, is never made available to observation 
in the same way as social activities, occurences and situations. 

In an attempt to distinguish between factual description and “radical” 
or syntactic description, the author investigates the conditions under 
which the “operating praxis” characteristic of the objective and sub- 
jective status of social environments can be observed and analysed, 
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as well as the problems that challenge its description. In the final 
analysis, description still appears as a valid ‘alternative to interpretative 
and explicative discourses which, because they rely on the why-question 
and on syntactic constraints, cannot avoid participating in the “social 
construction” of the objects they have to explain. 
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] 
Introduction: Significance and Theoretical 
Orientations 





Until quite recently, few sociologists have given much attention to food 
and eating as topics of serious intellectual interest. Perhaps the sheer 
biological necessity for human beings to take in nutrients at regular 
intervals, and even the importance of meals and commensality in 
the social life of most human societies, were so’ obvious that they 
were simply taken for granted — part of the background of ‘what 
everyone knows’ already. That sociologists have traditionally studied 
mainly their own societies — chiefly of the ‘advanced industrial’ type 
— has perhaps helped to depress their curiosity about what people eat, 

how they cook it and eat it, how they feel about it, and why. Another 
reason may be that food has long belonged to the domestic sphere, 
formed part of women’s work, and thus seemed of lower status than 
the public spheres of the economy and polity; sociology’s search for 
respectability in the academy was perhaps for a long time unlikely to be 
furthered by investigations of such unprestigious activities.as cooking. 
Besides, hunger is not part of the general experience of societies of this 
sort, especially not of the social strata to which most sociologists have 
belonged. At any rate, anthropologists have in the past shown more 
curiosity about these questions, though sociologists have now begun to 
follow their lead. 


FOOD AMONG THE SOCIOLOGICAL CLASSICS 


One looks in vain for any discussion of food and eating in the work of 
most of the classic sociologists. Look up ‘Diet’ in an index to Marx’s 
writings, and you will find it to refer to a political assembly. To be 
fair, Engels recorded a fair amount of detail about the abysmal quality 
of working-class food in his The Condition of the Working Class in 
England (1969 [orig.1845]). But that in itself rather set the model for 
most later sociologists: food and food habits, when mentioned at all, 
were generally recorded as indicators of something else closer to the 
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focus of sociological interest — such as social inequality — rather than 
as, things to be explained in their own right. Of course, Marx and 
Engels were very conscious of food as the most basic of the means 
of subsistence. control over which, as Prince Kropotkin more directly 
signalled in his The Conquest of Bread (1972 [orig. 1892]), is one of 
the greatest themes of human history. But food as such is of only passing 
interest to Marx, as it is to Max Weber and Emile Durkheim. Weber 
casually displays his knowledge of the history of cultivated plants and 
domesticated animals in The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civilisations 
(1976 [orig. 1909]). In Durkheim’s work, foods are mentioned mainly 
in the context of totemic interdictions and classifications of the sacred 
and profane in relation to lineage systems (Durkheim, 1915 [orig. 1912]: 
341ff; Durkheim and Mauss 1963 [orig. 1903]: 13ff). 

Among the lesser deities in the sociological pantheon the picture is. 
only a little more promising. Herbert Spencer, like Durkheim an intel- 
lectual ancestor of both present-day sociology and anthropology, also 
dwelt on the religious functions of foods. He made many references to 
offerings of food to the dead, speculating that such oblations represented 
the origins of Church revenues in later stages of social development, 
and mentioned the part played by fasting in producing abnormal states 
of excitement as preparation for divining. Besides this, in dwelling on 
the dominance of the warrior class through much of human history 
(in ‘militant society’), he stressed that it was based on control of 
food supplies. He mentioned the irritability caused by hunger when 
food supplies were insecure and uncertain. He also, wrote interestingly . 
about food in relation to social inequality. Sumpitary laws regulating 
the uses of foods, he remarked, could be traced verş far back in social 
development, and went along with ‘the subordination of the young to 
the old, and of females to males’. Finally, he observed that among the 
more curious of ‘the various class-distinctions which imply superior 
rank by implying greater wealth’, corpulence — denoting freedom from 
labour — was a source of pride among Chinese mandarins and admired 
in women in Africa (Spencer, 1888—90: I, 1, 72, 96, 157ff, 239, 205-8, 
295-6). 

Thorstein Veblen had a good deal to say in The Theory of the Leisure 
Class (1953 [orig. 1899]) about food and drink as means of conspicuous 
consumption. He drew attention to how ‘the custom of festive gatherings 
probably originated in motives of conviviality and religion’ but now 
‘also serve an invidious purpose’ (1953: 65); how ‘the consumption 
of choice articles of food ... becomes tabu to women and children’ 
and members of the superior class (1953: 61). But the ‘ceremonial 
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differentiation of the dietary’, Veblen contends, ‘is best seen in the 
use of intoxicating beverages and narcotics’: 


From archaic times down through all the length of the patriarchal regime it has been 
the office of women to prepare and administer these luxuries, and it has been the 
perquisite of the men of gentle birth and breeding to consume them. Drunkenness 
and other pathological consequences of the free use of stimulants therefore tend in 
their turn to become honorific ... (Veblen, 1953 [orig. 1899]: 62) 


In a very characteristic essay on ‘The Sociology of the Meal’ (1910), 
Georg Simmel also begins from the ceremonial uses of food in religion 
from ancient times, and more generally stresses the social significance of 
commensality — both its prescription and proscription. Drawing his usual 
Kantian distinction between form and content, Simmel emphasises the 
consequences of the socialisation of the meal, the imposition of formal 
norms on the fluctuating needs of the individual making possible an 
‘aesthetic stylisation’ of the meal independent of its actual food content, 
and this aesthetic stylisation then reacts back on to individual needs. 
Simmel illustrates the process in relation to the regularity of meals: 


We know that very primitive peoples did not eat at definite hours but anarchistically 
simply when someone was hungry. However, having meals together leads at once to 
temporal regularity, for a given circle can only gather at a previously fixed hour — 
the first conquest of the naturalness of eating. (1910: 245) 


— as well as in some passing remarks about the development of table 
manners which partly anticipate the later and much more detailed work 
of Norbert Elias. Elias’s The Civilising Process (1978/82 [orig. 1939]) 
IS concerned to explain the development of manners in general among 
the secular upper classes in Europe since the Middle Ages, but his 
discussion of table manners (1978: 70—108) is particularly famous. Elias 
has relatively little to say about food as such although he does point to 
the significance of the eating of meat as a manifestation of competitive 
social display. 

In line of succession from Simmel and Veblen, David Riesman 
devoted some brief but illuminating pages of The Lonely Crowd (1950: 
142-5) to ‘changes in the symbolic meaning of food’ — pages which also 
anticipate the work of Pierre Bourdieu. Inner-directed character types of 
the recent American past, argued Riesman, 


.. might use food for display, with relatively standardised menus for company and 
for dining out; what was put on display was a choice cut of meat, an- elegant 
table, and good solid cooking. All this was an affair largely of the women, and 
in many circles food was not a proper topie for dinner conversation. Having the 
‘proper food was something one owed to one’s status, one’s claim to respectability. 
(1950: 142) 
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In contrast the other-directed person of the mid-twentieth century in 
America put on display 


.. his taste and not directly his wealth, respectability, cubic capacity, or caloric 
soundness. ... The other-directed person is ... prepared for the search for marginal 
differentiation not only in what he sets before his guests but in how it is talked about 
with them. (1950: 142) 


Herbert Blumer made passing remarks on hunger in discussing the 
processes through which a person constructs an act: 


First, a person has to note his own hunger. If he didn’t point it out to himself, 
he would be merely uncomfortable and restless and would not organise himself to 
search for food. Then he has to define hunger in terms of whether it is something he 
should take care of. A glance at his watch may indicate that it is a half-hour before 
eating time ... Or, he may remind himself that he is on a diet ... Or he may decide 
he will eat. If so, he has to engage further in constructing his act. Through the use 
of images he points out to himself various possibilities of action — the selection of 
different kinds of food, different sources of food, and different ways of getting food. 
(1969: 95) 


Blumer was right to point out how much may supervene between hunger 
and eating, but he makes it sound very coolly cerebral: his actor is 
already very self-controlled. One would hardly guess how compelling 
a force hunger can be. In very different mode is Pitirim A. Sorokin’s 
Hunger as a Factor in Human Affairs (1975), written in 1921 as 
a consequence of Sorokin’s direct experience in the famines which 
followed the Russian Revolution. With the thoroughness characteristic 
of his later work, Sorokin carefully classifies the fornis of starvation: 
deficiency (or absolute) starvation and nondeficiency or comparative 
Starvation, the latter further divided into individual-comparative and 
social-comparative forms, raising the problems of what was later to 
be called ‘relative deprivation’. Sorokin then explores among other 
things the effects on hunger of temperament, its relation to techniques 
of food production, imports and exports, migration, war, criminality, 
riots, insurrections and revolutions, and the organisation of the state. 
This brief survey of food and eating in the work of some major 
sociologists of the distant and the recent past is no doubt incom- 
plete and could be extended. But it is perhaps enough to illustrate 
that while some notable sociologists have said enough about food 
and eating in passing to suggest that here is a topic potentially of 
considerable sociological interest, it has in the past been far from a 
central focus of sociology. To this day, ‘food’, ‘eating’ and ‘cookery’ 
used as keywords in searching bibliographies turn up many articles 
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where. sociologists use some food-related topic as an instance for 
analysing something quite other in which they are interested. For 
example, Suler and Bartholomew (1986), writing on “The Ideology of 
Overeaters Anonymous’, are predominantly interested in the ideologies 
and organisation of self-help groups; they could probably have as easily 
chosen Gamblers Anonymous or Alcoholics Anonymous. Or again, 

Tomlinson, in ‘Thought for Food: A Study of Written Instructions’ 

(1986), explains that he selected cookbooks rather than car repair 
manuals because (a) he was an ‘amateur cook’ (sic — could a woman 
. ever so describe herself?) and had been a chef’s assistant, and (b) 
because recipes present a relatively standard format, and thus were 
good for his purpose of analysing the incompleteness or indexicality 
of written instructions as part of the symbolic interactionists” concern 
with the problematics of interpretation. 

_ Why then is the sociology of food and eating emerging as a more 
substantial area of research in sociology today? Such trends often 
have multiple causes. One influence may be the increasing awareness 
of nutritional problems both world-wide — mass hunger is rarely off 
our television screëns — and within the industrial societies, where the 
incidence of eating disorders including anorexia nervosa, bulimia and 
obesity is attracting more and more attention. À second influence may 
be the professionalisation of nutrition and dietetics, and the increasing 
concern with preventative medicine, which has involved sociologists 
teaching health-related courses to students training in these fields. But 
the new interest in the sociology of food and eating also stems from 
some quite different sources. In particular, its upsurge seems to be 
connected with the rise of interest in ‘the sociology of culture’,! a. 
popular catchall category encompassing a great deal that, has been 
neglected as perhaps ‘too trivial’ by sociologists in the past. This 
particular rise is probably bolstered by a social respectability afforded 
by a shift in analytic and empirical attention from the sociologies of 
industrialised production to those of industrialised consumption. In turn, 

this has reflected a greater openness to other neighbouring disciplines, 
notably history and anthropology. The Annales school of historians 
has been influential in the renewal of comparative/historical sociology 
and the upsurge of the history of daily life. Since Fernand Braudel’s 
celebrated call in 1961 for a history of ‘material life and biological 





1 The Sociology of Culture section of the American Sociological Association has been 
- one of the fastest growing sections in recent years. 
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behaviour’, food has been among the chief interests of the annalistes. 
As for the anthropologists, food habits have always been a subject of 
greater theoretical interest for them than for most sociologists, and their 
influence on the theoretical approaches adopted by sociologists studying 
food and eating has been very strong. 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF FOOD AND EATING 


Research by sociologists into food and eating has been predominantly 
empiricist, usually motivated by a concern with social welfare and the 
unequal distribution of nutrition. Early examples include investigations 
of the food of the poor in Britain, such as Seebohm Rowntree’s Poverty: 
A Study of Town Life (1901) and Maud Pember Reeves’s Round About 
a Pound a Week (1913). This concern with food and poverty has more 
recently been transposed on to the global level, and given new impetus 
through the book Poverty and Famines by the economist Amartya Sen 
(1981). Sen contends that famines are not the result of a simple shortage 
of food available per head of population. Even during famines, food is 
available; if people starve, it is because they lack the entitlement rights 
to food — entitlement through employment and earnings, through social 
security or through ownership. In other words, people go short of food 
because of the economic, social and political relationships in which they 
are bound up: 


.. Market forces can be seen as operating through a system of legal relations 

(ownership rights, contractual obligations, legal exchanges, etc.). The law stands 

between food availability and food entitlement. Starvation deaths can reflect legality 
_ with a vengeance. (1981: 160) 


Sen’s thesis (as will be evident in Part 8 on ‘Shortage and Plenty’ below) 
has strongly influenced research by sociologists, anthropologists and 
historians, since it calls out for testing in famines past and present. 

If for the moment we set aside research on the social distribution 
of nourishment as an aspect of the sociology of stratification and 
inequality, over the last half-century or so other theoretically-directed 
research by sociologists on food and eating has been too scattered for 
any dominant orientation to be discerned. When work by anthropolo- 
gists is included too, however, it is evident that theoretical phases in 
this field have followed those in anthropology and sociology more 
widely. Broadly speaking, first functionalism, then structuralism and, 
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more recently, developmental perspectives have been prominent. It 
wọuld be going too far to speak of a succession of paradigms in the 
- sociology of food and eating, however, because each of these fashions 
has been associated with research into different substantive aspects of 
food and eating, without any decisive invalidation of earlier approaches, 
questions and answers. 


Functionalism 


Most notable among functionalist anthropologists with a specific inter- 
est in food and eating was Bronislaw Malinowski’s student Audrey 
Richards (1932, 1937, 1939; Richards and Widdowson, 1936). Richards 
set the production, preparation and consumption of food in their social 
and psychological context, seeking to show how, in the southern 
African tribes she was studying, these were related to the life-cycle, 
interpersonal relationships and the structure of social groups. Espe- 
cially characteristic of the functional approach was a concern with 
how foodways expressed or symbolised a pattern of social relations. 
Food-seeking activities necessitated and fostered co-operation within 
the human group. The preparation and receiving of food played their 
part in the maintenance of social structures; thus ‘the preparation of 
porridge ... is, the woman’s most usual way of expressing the correct 
kinship sentiment towards her different male relatives’ (Richards, 1939: 
127). This mode of reasoning is subject to all the standard objections — 
teleology, circularity, atemporality and so on — levelled at functionalism 
in sociology and anthropology generally; on the other hand, with the 
rise of neo-functionalism in the 1980s, sociologists are now a little more 
aware of its strengths as well as its weaknesses. This, however, is not the 
place to discuss them at length.” 

A vaguely functionalist orientation also unconsciously underlies much 
collaboration between sociologists and nutritionists, a common form of 





2 For a fuller discussion of the functionalist approach in this area, see Goody (1982: 
12-17), Fischler (1990: 15-17), and also Khare (1980). Besides Richards, Margaret 
Mead (1943a, 1943b, 1949, 1957, 1970) also wrote on the cultural shaping of food 
preferences. Given the traditional association in most societies of cooking with women’s 
roles, it is hardly surprising that two very distinguished female anthropologists who 
pioneered an ethnographic focus on women should have been drawn to write on 
food habits. 
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research in recent decades, in which current nutritional science is used 
to evaluate the results of questionnaire or interview surveys of what 
people eat. When nutritionists — or nutritionally-expert sociologists — go 
beyond this to consider why people eat particular things, the resulting 
explanations often have a somewhat ad hoc character. For instance, 
Yudkin (Yudkin and McKenzie, 1964: 15-19) contended that on the 
whole there is a direct relationship between palatability and good 
nutritional value — that, for example, protein-rich animal foods are 
in general tastier than starch-rich vegetable foods. But he ‘admitted 
that the activities of modern food manufacturers now permitted a very 
significant degree of dissociation between palatability and nutritional 
values. Besides, the correlation is plausible only if the standards of 
palatability which prevail in the familiar world of Europe, North 
America and similar countries are taken as a yardstick. In fact, not 
only are there very different ideas of palatability in other cultures but 
European-type standards are equally culturally conditioned and by no 
means unchanging. ` | | 


Structuralism: Lévi-Strauss, Douglas, and (partly) Bourdieu and 
Fischler 


The great virtue of the structuralist approach is that it clearly recognises 
that ‘taste’ is culturally shaped and socially controlled. It thus avoids the 
ad hoccery, biological reductionism and implicit ethnocentrism found 
in some of the work just mentioned.-Its weakness, arguably, is that in 
avoiding any suspicion of ethnocentrism it moves so far to the pole of 
extreme cultural relativism-that it overlooks any possibility of explaining 
differing food habits — particularly their origins — in terms of purpose, 
function or utility. | 

Structuralism has made itself felt in the sociology of food and eating 
via the influence of anthropologists like Claude Lévi-Strauss and Mary 
Douglas, and the semiologist Roland Barthes. In contrast to the some- 
what utilitarian slant of the social nutritionists and the functionalists, 
the structuralists have always focused more on the æsthetic aspects of 
food and eating: in Fischler’s phrase, ‘while the functionalists looked at 
food, the structuralists examined cuisine’ (1990: 17). As Mary Douglas 
has argued, | 

Nutritionists know that the palate is trained, that taste and smell are subject to cultural 


control. Yet for lack of other hypotheses, the notion persists that what makes an item 
of food acceptable is some quality inherent in the thing itself. Present research into 


~ 
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` palatability tends to concentrate on individual reactions to individual items. It seeks 
to screen out cultural effects as so much interference. Whereas ... the cultural controls 
on perception are precisely what needs to be analysed. (1978: 59) 


Douglas defines the aesthetic as distinct from the nutritional aspects of 
food as ‘that part which is subject to pattern-making rules, like the rules 
of poetry, music or dance’, adding that ‘the explanation of any one such 
rule will only be found in its contribution to the pattern it helps to create’ | 
(1974: 84). 

That remark encapsulates the structuralist approach to food and eat- 
ing, the story of which begins, however, with Claude Lévi-Strauss rather 
than Mary Douglas. Food played a considerable part in Lévi-Strauss’s 
work as a whole because, as Claude Fischler (1990: 17) remarks (echo- 
ing Freud’s observation on dreams and the unconscious), the categories 
of the culinary domain constituted for Lévi-Strauss a ‘royal road’ in a 
double sense. On the one hand, they led towards an understanding of | 
particular cultures and societies because, according to him, the cuisine of 
a society is a language into which that society unconsciously translates 
its structure, and from which its hidden contradictions can be uncovered. 
On the other hand, they led towards a revelation of the fundamental 
structures of human thought, even though the contents assigned to them 
are peculiar to each society (see Lévi-Strauss 1964, 1965, 1968). 

Lévi-Strauss’s celebrated ‘culinary triangle’ (1965, 1968) relating the 
three poles of the raw, the cooked and the rotten to. human thinking about 
‘nature’ versus ‘culture’, is the-most famous example of his exploration 
of the ‘royal road’ in the direction of universal patterns of the human 


mind. It has been criticised, even ridiculed, as empty speculation (see 


Goody, 1982: 17-29; Mennell, 1985: 6-10; Murcott, 1988a; and, a little 
more sympathetically, Fischler, 1990: 43-49). Even when Lévi-Strauss 
looked at particular cuisines rather than seeking human universals, as in 
his analysis (1978 [orig. 1968]: 86) of French and English cuisines in 
terms of contrasting binary ‘gustemes’, his conclusions can be see as 
little more than an overly-intellectual reworking of popular stereotypes _ 
(Mennell, 1985: 7-8). (In mitigation, it can be said that this example 
was an amusing aside to essays on the relevance of linguistic analysis 
to anthropology, and that for this purpose stereotypes may be as relevant 
as the cuisine an sich.) 

Structuralism since Lévi-Strauss has concerned itself more with 
variability and much less with universality, ‘no doubt retreating from 
the notion of “human nature” which was suspect in its eyes’, and it was 
‘thus that cultural relativism gained its ascendancy in the study of human 
eating’ (Fischler, 1990:17). Lévi-Strauss’s .structuralism has had less 
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direct influence on the sociology of food and eating than that of Mary 
Douglas. Unlike him, Douglas does not expect to find any universal 
message, valid for all humankind, encoded in the language of food. Yet 
at the same time, since research into small remote societies ‘suggests 
that each individual, by cultural training, enters a sensory world that 
is presegmented and prejudged for him’, she shares Lévi-Strauss’s 
general hope that research into the cultural aspects of food habits will 
eventually enable us at least ‘to discover the principles and ranking of 
tastes and smells’ (1978: 59) — but the actual segmentation and ranking 
will differ from one society to another. Douglas’s article ‘Deciphering 
a Meal’ (1972) has been particularly influential. What Douglas sought 
to decipher was in fact not a meal, but whole sequences of meals. 
Analysing the food system of her own household, Douglas writes: 


Between breakfast and last nightcap, the food of the day comes in an ordered pattern. 
Between Monday and Sunday, the food of the week is patterned again. Then there 

‘is the sequence of holidays and fast days throughout the year, to say nothing of life 
cycle feasts, birthdays and weddings. (1972: 62) 


There is a very clear idea of what should constitute Christmas dinner: 
Sunday dinner provides a lesser peak during each week; and meals 
are ordered in a scale of importance in relation to each other, by the 
addition or omission of an item, through the week and the day down to 
the meanest pause for a snack. Fieldwork among a number of London 
working-class families by one of Douglas’s graduate students revealed 
tea and biscuits as the lowest link in the food system (Douglas and 
Nicod, 1974). For the chain which links meals together gives each its 
meaning. Food categories encode social events, as Douglas puts it — they 
express hierarchy, inclusion and exclusion, boundaries and transactions 
across boundaries. Thus, in the Douglas household, drinks were shared 
with strangers, acquaintances and workmen, but meals were shared only 
with family, close friends and honoured guests; so the meal structure 
serves to maintain external boundaries, and significant social thresholds 
are crossed when a guest is invited to share a meal. The food system also ` 
discriminates occasions simply within the family. Douglas ascribes to its 
unconscious power her family’s discontent at the proposal that supper 
be cut down for once to a single substantial dish of soup. More courses 
were necessary, because otherwise it wouldn’t be supper. 

Since her early essays, Douglas has drawn evidence for such food 
systems from many different cultures, and has attempted to measure 
quantitatively the intricacy of such rule systems (Douglas and Gross, 
1981). She has related ‘the artificial necessity that dominates human 
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eating patterns’ to Durkheim’s conception of the creation of forms of 
social necessity; ‘Douglas and Reumaux (1988) conclude that eating 
habits reflect a moral and intellectual pressure to create models of 
perfect series. 

Roland Barthes deserves mention as a structuralist influence on the 
sociology of food and eating, on the strength of his essay ‘Pour une 
psycho-sociologie de l’alimentation contemporaine’ (1961) and his 
more playful short essays on food in Mythologies (1957). Barthes, 
too, sought the code or grammar underlying people’s preferences 
in the foods they eat. His particular focus was on the semiotics of 
food advertising and cookery writing. From America, Barthes takes 
the example of the contrast between bitter and sweet flavours (in 
chocolate, for instance) which tends to be associated with a contrast 
between upper and lower classes, and also points to the interesting 
opposition Americans often draw between sweet and crisp foods — not 
logical, but often significant. In France, he pointed to sexuality, health 
and the sense of the past in advertising. However — and here Barthes’ 
thinking is characteristic of structuralism in general — it was a matter 
of the sense of the past rather than the past itself as a real influence. 
The past, considered as an objective record, did not constitute the 
contemporary food system so much as to serve as a place where potent 
meanings could be quarried in a more or less arbitrary way. For example, 
Barthes insightfully sketches the contemporary connotations and social 
functions of a certain kind of chic ‘ornamental cookery’ (1957: 128-30) 
then to be found in the recipe columns of Elle, but fails to notice that 
this style was derived from one created in quite different circumstances 
and for a different social class in the mid-nineteenth century, which was 
by the 1950s completing its trickle down the social hierarchy before 
becoming extinct (Mennell, 1985: 250-5). 

Attention to the past in the shaping of the present is one quality which 
makes Pierre Bourdieu an interstitial figure between the structuralist 
theorists and the later ‘developmentalists’ whom we shall discuss 
shortly. Bourdieu can be enlisted as a sociologist of food and eating 
largely on the basis of his book La Distinction (1979), subtitled A 
Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste. It deals not just with 
people’s choices of food but with several other aspects of behaviour 
(clothes, furniture, music, visual arts, cinema, literature) which are 
often attributed to individual ‘taste’. People make individual choices, 
apparently according to their own preferences, and yet at the same 
time what these preferences will be is highly predictable if we know 
a person’s social background. The link with social stratification is 
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close, and lower-class individuals are said to have ‘vulgar’ tastes and 
upper-class ones ‘refined’ tastes. The struggle over ‘titles of cultural 
nobility’ has gone on for centuries, says Bourdieu, and in this respect his 
explanation for the social genesis of tastes, emphasising the competitive 
struggle between groups in society for marks of social ‘distinction’, is 
more historically informed than the approaches of Lévi-Strauss, Barthes 
and Douglas. 

Yet although Bourdieu would not describe himself as a structuralist, 
he has perhaps been locked in a community of arguments with structur- 
alists, and with so-called ‘structuralist Marxists’, for so long that his own 
writings have taken on a certain flavour of theirs. Bourdieu explains (in 
the Preface to the English-language edition of his book) that his study 
arose out of an endeavour to rethink Max Weber’s concepts of class 
(members of which share a common position in relation to the means 
of production) and Stand (members of which share a common lifestyle 
or position in relation to consumption). However, Bourdieu’s preoccu- 
pation with the reproduction of culture from generation to generation 
makes his theory appear rather undynamic and, at first glance, gives 
it a surprisingly close resemblance to the writings of Louis Althusser 
and the structural Marxists. The curiously static quality is introduced 
into Bourdieu’s theory by arguing that each individual is assigned from 
the beginning to a class position, defined by the amount of economic 
and symbolic (meaning mainly educational) capital of which it disposes. 
Only to a very limited extent, he argues, can this inheritance be modified 
by strategies of social mobility. Now, just as Lévi-Strauss and Barthes 
looked for a fixed code or grammar underlying the food preferences 
of different societies, so Bourdieu looks for formulae underlying the 
cultural preferences of each class or subclass: 


... the spaces defined by preferences in food, clothing or cosmetics are organised 
according to the same fundamental structure, that of the social space determined by 
volume and composition of capital. Fully to construct the space of life-styles within 
which cultural practices are defined, one would first have to establish, for each class 
and class fraction, that is, for each of the configurations of capital, the generative 
formula of the habitus which retranslates the necessities and facilities characteristic 
of that class of (relatively) homogeneous conditions of existence into a particular 
life-style. (1979: 230 [p. 208 in English edition] — our italics) 


The work of Claude Fischler — who along with Christiane Grignon 
and Claude Grignon is the most prolific of French sociologists of 
food and eating — shows the principal influence of structuralism, and 
yet at the same time Fischler also shares in the criticisms levelled at 
that tradition. Like Goody (1982: 29), he finds the attempt to define 
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biological factors out of the explanation of social patterns the least 
satisfactory part of the legacy of Durkheim (Fischler, 1990: 12ff), and 
for him ‘nature/culture’ is a ‘false dilemma’ (1990: 48-59; 1980). As a 
sociologist deeply immersed in empirical data on French eating habits . 
over the last two decades, Fischler is highly conscious of change and the 
necessity of explaining it sociologically. (In this respect, like Mennell, 
Fischler [1990: 17-19] is somewhat critical of Bourdieu.) 

In long-term perspective, Fischler speaks of a contrast between the 
mangeur éternel and the mangeur moderne; the species Homo sapiens is 
‘an omnivore whose biological characteristics, forged through evolution 
by shortage and uncertainty, a few decades of abundance have not 
yet been able to modify’ (1990: 11). Fischler has spoken (1988: 
277-9) of ‘the omnivore’s paradox’ and the resulting ‘omnivore’s 
anxiety’. The paradox is that, on the one hand the biologically-rooted 
human character of omnivorousness implies autonomy, freedom, and 
adaptability: ‘Unlike specialised eaters, an omnivore has the invaluable 
ability to thrive on a multitude of different foodstuffs and diets, and so 
to adapt to changes in its environment’ (1988: 277). On the other hand, 
unlike specialised eaters, an omnivore cannot obtain all the nutrients 
it needs from one food: it has an absolute need of some minimum 
variety. Thus: 


On the one hand, needing variety, the omnivore is inclined towards diversification, 
innovation, exploration and change, which can be vital to its survival; but, on the 
other hand, it has to be careful, mistrustful, ‘conservative’ in its eating: any new, 
unknown food is a potential danger. (1988: 278) 


And hence ‘the omnivore’s anxiety’. That anxiety or ambivalence 
between ‘neophilia’ and ‘neophobia’, is of course a powerful force 
behind the development of the many diverse systems of culinary rules 
developed in human cultures, the systems of rules on which structuralists 
have focused attention. 

In shorter-term perspective, however, rapid changes in eating habits 
have produced what Fischler in a much-cited essay (1979; see also 1980) 
called ‘gastro-anomie’. The very codes or structures governing eating 
habits that the structuralists pursued have, since the 1960s particularly, 
been undergoing a process of ‘destructuration’ (1990: 203-7). Fischler’s 
book L’Homnivore (1990) represents both a summation of his own 
extensive writings and an end-point to the structuralist dominance over 
the sociology of food and eating in France, for it shows a marked 
convergence with the more developmental perspectives emerging in 
Anglo-Saxon sociology during the 1980s. 
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Developmentalism: Harris (partly), Goody, Mennell and Mintz 


Anne Murcott (1988a) has grouped together the books of Harris (1986), 
Goody (1982), Mennell (1985) and Mintz (1985) as representing a 
‘materialist’ response to structuralism. Although that would be Harris’s 
own preferred self-description, at least one of the other three (the one 
‘who happens to be a co-author of the present report) would object to 
the designation. We would now prefer (harmony is achieved amongst 
the present authors) to describe them collectively as, to varying extents, 
‘developmentalist’. They share a dissatisfaction with the structuralist 
legacy, but there is considerable common ground between the structur- 
alists and the developmentalists. The latter do not at all deny the power 
of the symbolic meanings of food in shaping and controlling social 
behaviour. Nor would they fail to acknowledge that, even if he dressed it 
in metaphysical garb, Lévi-Strauss was making an important connection 
when he related the activity of cooking to ‘nature’ and ‘culture’. 

This connection has been set in developmental context by Goudsblom 
(1992, Chapter 3; cf. Perlés, 1979), drawing on recent discussions of 
the origins of the human species. Probably the first cooked foods 
consumed by hominids were seeds and meat accidentally roasted and 
found in naturally-occurring wildfires. But it would be a ‘short step’ 
(Brewer, 1978) from there for hominids to gather seeds or hunt small 
animals and cook them in these natural ovens. And subsequently, at 
least by the time of Homo erectus, the active use of fire for cooking 
was mastered. From these earliest origins onwards, however, ‘nature’ 
and ‘culture’ stood not in static contrast but in dynamic interaction 
with each other. Cooking opened up new food resources, broadening 
the range of edible vegetable matter in particular available for human 
consumption. On the other hand, the regular consumption of a wide 
range of cooked food most probably influenced the biology of the 
human digestive system in the long run (Stahl, 1984) so that cannot 
be assumed to be a ‘natural’ constant. Besides having these nutritional 
effects, cooking, also — Goudsblom argues — affected social organisation 
and mentality. 


What may be said about control of fire in general applies even more to cooking: 
it became exclusively and universally a human skill, requiring not only certain 
biogenetic preconditions, but social organisation and cultural transmission as well. 
The ‘short-step’ noted by Stella Brewer eventually became a seven-league stride 
as cooking developed into a complex set of activities which was far removed from 
the simple reflex chain of hunger, food-seeking, eating .... The higher productivity 
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yielded by cooking could be attained through the same forms of co-operation anid 
division of labour which had enabled groups to control fire .... Like the control of 
fire, cooking is an element of culture. It has to be learned, and such learning is done 

in groups. It demands, some division of labour and mutual co-operation and, in the 
individual, attention and patience. One has to watch the food from time to time and 
to postpone eating it until it is well cooked and has cooled off a little. (Goudsblom, 
1992: 34-5) 


Thus, cooking may well have played a significant part in the devel- 
opment of human mental capacities and social dispositions — though 
the developmental perspective puts this in a very different light from 
Lévi-Strauss’s more one-sided mentalistic approach. 

Marvin Harris’s Good to Eat: Riddles of Food and Culture (1986) 
is determinedly anti-structuralist. The very title is an allusion to Lévi- 
Strauss’s famous dictum that some foods are ‘good to think’. Harris 
contends that ‘whether they are good or bad to think depends on whether 
they are good or bad to eat’ (1986: 15). It has long been known that no 
human group eats everything of potential nutritional value available to 
it. They all have patterns of preference and aversion, but how are these 
to be explained? The geographer Simoons (1961) surveyed the food 
avoidances of the Old World and showed that none of the commonsense 
explanations — such as that people do not eat animals they domesticate 
as pets — holds water. Anthropological orthodoxy: is that the connection 
between food objects and their meanings is arbitrary, and therefore no 
instrumentalist explanation of food avoidances can be valid. This is 
the view that Harris sets out to challenge. He sets out to calculate the 
practical costs and benefits which, in broad ecological context, underlie 
some of the most perplexing food preferences and avoidances, though 
he admits this is no easy matter. 


Each puzzling food item has to be seen as part of a whole system of food production, 
a distinction must be made between long- and short-term consequences, and one must 
not forget that food is often a source of wealth and power for the few as well as of 
nourishment for the many. (1986: 17) 


One of the puzzles tackled by Harris is that of the sacred cow in 
India. While not doubting its symbolic power, Harris questions how the 
ban on slaughter arose. He points out that in the Rig Veda, the sacred 
texts of early Hinduism, the slaughter and sacrifice of cattle were central 
activities. Harris argues that with rapidly rising population — itself made 
possible by the spread of agriculture using the ox-drawn plough — this 
could no longer be sustained. Beef-eating became increasingly the 
privilege of the Brahman priestly and Kshatriya warrior castes, while 
peasants and tradespeople increasingly ate grain, legumes and dairy 
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products. Long before modern nutritional knowledge, people must have 
been aware of the inefficiency of meat-production compared with grain 
production as a means of generating nourishment for humans: if grain 
is consumed by cattle, nine out of ten of the calories in the grain and 
four out of five grams of protein are lost for human consumption. In 
the face of this, there arose popular religious movements like Buddhism 
and Jainism totally opposed to killing. In the ensuing conflict of 
religions, Hinduism eventually triumphed — Buddhism disappeared 
from the subcontinent by the eighth century AD — but not before 
the Buddhist and Jain opposition to meat-eating had been adopted by 
the high castes. The nutritionally more efficient use of dairy produce 
survived in all castes, as did the essential use of the ox by the peasant. 

Harris’s explanation is thus implicitly developmental, even in a sense 
evolutionary. Solutions that ‘fit’ a particular ecological context are hit 
upon, usually less by rational deliberation than through unplanned 
social conflict. The mechanisms generating a range of possible solu- 
tions may be in part random (though processes of social development 
often resemble Lamarckian more than purely Darwinian evolution), but 
the mechanism through which one solution emerges is not random, 
involving as it does selection for an ecological context. Ecological 
context, however, must be understood to include the prevailing social 
as well as physical circumstances. Once outcomes are established, they 
are perpetuated by powerful symbolism and internalised repugnances. 
The symbolism may seem arbitrary now, but was not so in its origins. 

Harris tackles a number of other cases, such as the Jewish and Islamic 
taboo on pork, the eating and non-eating of horse flesh, dogs and other 
pets, and milk avoidance (for example in China). It is fair to say that his 
views are controversial among anthropologists. 

Goody (1982) and Mennell (1985) are both less concerned with the 
traditional anthropological question of preference for and avoidance of 
particular foods than with the development of systems of cuisine as a 
whole. The substantive content of these books is mainly discussed in 
the section on ‘The Development of Culinary Cultures’ below (Part 
2). What is theoretically distinctive about Mennell’s book, however, is 
that it is explicitly an application to the study of ‘culinary culture’ of 
Norbert Elias’s ‘process sociology’ (Mennell, 1989) and particularly of 
the theory developed in Elias’s books The Civilising Process (1978/1982 
[orig. 1939] and The Court Society (1983 [orig. 1969]). Elias traced 
changes in personality make-up and forms of cultural expression in 
Europe since the Middle Ages, relating them to broader processes of 
change in the structure of society, particularly the internal pacification of 
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territory in the course of state-formation. Mennell takes over from Elias 
an understanding of how broad social, political and economic changes 
shape the expression of emotion, manners, taste and lifestyle, and he 
applies this in accounting for changing food preferences and emerging 
cuisines. 

In highly simplified form, Mennell’s argument is that taste in eating, 
even appetite itself (see Mennell, 1986a, 1987a) is formed in the same 
way that Elias details the shaping of personality make-up more gener- 
ally. The transition from the medieval oscillation between feasting and 
fasting, plenty and want, to an emphasis on discrimination at table par- 
allels — indeed is an aspect of — the broader shift in the balance between 
external constraints and self-constraints. In early modern Europe, food 
supplies improved; but, more than that, the extension of trade, the 
progressive division of labour and the process of state formation. and 
internal pacification improved the security of food supplies. 

Continued improvement meant that wider sections of society were in 
a position to emulate an elite that hitherto had been distinguished by, 
inter alia, their ‘gargantuan appetite’. Once food supplies were more 
plentiful and reliable, the aristocratic ‘blow-out’ stopped: this means of 
asserting distance between themselves and upstarts immediately beneath 
them in the social hierarchy reached its physical limit. Groaning boards 
became vulgar, ever more elaborate but delicate concoctions the height 
of good taste. More internalised self control became valued more than 
the brute capacity to stuff. This was in turn eventually reflected 
in social disapproval of obesity (again gradually moving down the 
social scale); and, for females especially, the social pressure towards 
self-restraint and ever thinner body-images has been associated with a 
rising incidence of eating disorders like anorexia nervosa and bulimia 
(Mennell and Simons, 1989). This theoretical perspective thus gives 
historical context to the very extensive body of research on eating 
disorders (see Chapter 6). 

Underlying Sidney Mintz’s Sweetness and Power (1985), a study 
of the supply of and demand for sugar, is yet another theoretical 
orientation, that of world-systems theory; but the outcome has much 
in common with Harris, Goody and Mennell. Mintz, too, is critical 
of structuralism, arguing that meaning is not simply to be ‘read’ or 
‘deciphered’, but arises from cultural applications. Meaning is the 
consequence of activity, and ‘not to ask how meaning is put into 
behaviour ... is to ignore history again’ (1985: 14). He traces the 
development of European sugar-cane plantations in the West Indies 
and-elsewhere from the early sixteenth century — involving indentured 
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labour slaves, and the rise of factory-like time discipline in the colonies 
possibly before it arose in the home economies — and the creation of 
a mass market for sugar especially in Britain, the Netherlands and the 
USA. “Sugar surrendered its place as a luxury and rarity and became the 
first mass-produced exotic necessity of a proletarian working-class’. The 
consumption of sugar per capita in Britain increased 25 times between 
1700 and 1809, and five times more in the nineteenth century. For all 
the evidence of humans’ innate liking for sweetness, Mintz demonstrates 
beyond reasonable doubt that this huge increase can only be explained 
in terms of the interaction through time of economic interests, political 
power, nutritional needs and cultural meanings. Interestingly in view 
of the prominence of social competition and emulation in the work of 
Mennell and Goody, Mintz argues that the adoption of sugar and sweet 
manufactured foods by the working class in the nineteenth century had 
little to do with imitation, but arose in a different context, from the 
pursuit of calories, not of display. 


SUMMARY 


This introductory section has surveyed the broad theoretical orientations 
that sociologists and other social scientists have brought to bear on the 
study of food and eating in human society; and, in so doing, we hope 
we have helped to demonstrate the significance and interest of food and 
eating for the discipline more widely. These theoretical issues will also 
serve as an orientating map for the report as a whole, though we do not 
pretend that they all arise equally in every one of the more specialised 
sections which follow. 

The next three sections, dealing with the development of culinary 
cultures, ethnological food research, and nutritional trends, are grouped 
together because they all contain broad and general reviews of sociologi- 
cal, anthropological, historical and socio-biological areas of research. 
The section on nutritional trends then leads on to three sections dealing 
with health-related topics: food and health, eating disorders, and patterns 
of food consumption in relation to class, sex and age. There follow three 
further sections dealing with broad processes on a global level: shortage 
and plenty, food technology, and the impact of colonialism, migration 
and ethnicity on eating habits. Finally comes a group of sections which 
deal with cooking and eating in relation to various kinds of social 
institutions: professional cookery in its many forms, cooking in the 
context of the domestic sphere, and in ‘total institutions’. We are aware 
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that many other rationales could have been equally plausible. There are 
many examples of authors being mentioned in several different sections, 
we have sought to remove sheer repetition, but balanced that against 
retaining the kind of overlap which has the advantages of making 
sections intelligible independently of each other, and also of drawing 
the reader’s attention to connections between issues covered in different 
sections. 


ur 2 
The Development of Culinary Cultures 


‘Culinary culture’ is a shorthand term for the ensemble of attitudes and 
tastes people bring to cooking and eating. Since ‘culture’ is understood 
in sociology and anthropology to mean all that is ‘learned, shared 
and transmitted’ among groups of human beings from generation 
to generation, it is not surprising that the idea of culinary culture 
has been associated with research of an historical-sociological kind 
aimed at explaining how different social groups — especially different 
societies or nation-states — came to develop different tastes and attitudes 
over time. 

Jack Goody, in Cooking, Cuisine and Class (1982), asks why a 
‘high’ (elite) and correspondingly ‘low’ (peasant) cuisine emerge in 
some societies but not others. It cannot, he argues, be merely a matter 
of degrees of social and political complexity. For no high cuisine 
developed in most African ‘traditional’ societies, yet some of those 
societies are notable for their greatly differentiated social and political 
structures. 

He begins with a comparison of two North Ghanaian tribes among 
whom he has conducted fieldwork, the Lo Dagaa and the Gonja. 
There are marked differences between the two, the former having 
no tradition of chiefship, the latter a long history as an independent 
kingdom composed of a ruling estate and commoners as well as slaves. 
The physical environment and associated agriculture are different. Rules 
of ceremony, hospitality and exchange are also different, the Gonja 
marking festival occasions by preparing and distributing food that is 
cooked, whereas at Lo Dagaa festivals it is distributed raw. For the Lo 
Dagaa, the basic diet — with little day-to-day variation — is a porridge 
of guinea-corn, or millet, accompanied by a soup made mostly from 
ground-nuts or one or other type of leaf. Among the Gonja, yams form 
the basis for part of the year, and grains and cassava for the remainder, 
with more evidence of fish and wild meat as a relish. 

And yet, despite such considerable differences of social structure in 
general, and in foodstuffs in particular, 


… the actual shape of the cuisine in both societies was surprisingly similar. We 
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did not discover any major differentiatiog*” Joking eo on a periodic basis, for 
festivals, or in relation to the different strata’ of Gonja Bo (Goody, 1982: 96) 


At this point, Goody turns to those societies for which differentiation 
of cuisine is a hallmark. He considers Ancient Egypt and India, ten cen- 
turies of China and of western Europe right through to the development 
of industrialised eating in Europe and trends towards a world cuisine. 
He finally comes full circle, noting the impact of the world system in 
the demand for, among other things, tinned sardines, tomato paste and 
bottled beer in the West Africa where his study began. 

This broad comparative evidence leads Goody to look more closely 
at the types of social and political differentiation within societies. It 
is not enough to say that the Gonja are ‘more differentiated’ that the 
Lo Dogaa, and expect the degree of differentiation of cuisines to be 
commensurate. Some of the African societies may be differentiated, but 
the differences are not very extreme: there are still some close links 
between the different strata, and sub-cultural differences are not great.? 
Stratification systems with these characteristics Goody calls ‘hieratic’ 
(somewhat oddly, because it has nothing to do with priests), as opposed 
to the ‘hierarchical’ stratification systems represented by Indian castes, 
Medieval feudal estates or the class structures of modern industrial 
societies. 

Drawing on his earlier work on literacy (1968, 1977), Goody also 
argues that this can play a part in the differentiation af the high and 
the low both in social structures and cuisines. His point is not just that 
literacy is more closely associated with hierarchical societies whereas 
oral tradition used to dominate ‘hieratic’ societies, but that literacy 
can have multiple social consequences. It can be, as Goody puts it, 
an instrument of enlightenment — for instance it offers the potential 
for the complex elaboration of repertoires, including the culinary, and 
it can be a means by which those aspiring to higher status can teach 
themselves the menus and manners of elite groups. But he also points 
out that literacy can be an instrument of oppression: until the advent 
of modern mass literacy, societies with writing were stratified by their 


- access to the written word, and such restricted literacy serves to sharpen 


3 ‘Difference’ and ‘differentiation’ are of course relative terms requiring careful 
definition. An interesting comparison with Goody’s two West African tribes is 
provided by Igor de Garine’s study of the Massa and Mussey of Cameroon and 
Chad (1980), which relates subtle differences in social organisation and environment 
between superficially very similar societies to equally subtle differences in food habits. 
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differences in life-style and taste in all manners of things — including; of 
course, cuisine.4 

A third element in Goody’s explanation of the emergence or non- 
emergence of hautes cuisines, relates to the organisation of households 
and structures of kinship. Here the sexual division of labour is especially 
significant. In most African societies, even for people of high rank, 
kitchen work is done by wives, who provide the homely dishes of 
domestic cuisine common to most households throughout the soci- 
ety. By contrast, food preparation for the elites and aristocracies of 
hierarchical societies has generally been the business of servants and 
male professionals. Goody notes that from Ancient Egypt onwards, the 
emergence of courts and courtiers in the midst of warrior societies has 
always been associated with males taking over from females in the elite 
kitchen. 

Courtly society and the differentiation between a (mainly female 
dominated) domestic cuisine and a (mainly male dominated) profes- 
sional haute cuisine is also one of many themes running through Stephen 
Mennell’s All Manners of Food (1985). Mennell’s central question is 
why an elite or haute cuisine developed in France but not in England. He 
differs from Goody in arguing that in order to understand the subtleties 
of differences in taste on either side of the English Channel, it is not 
enough to look just for differences in the degree of social differentiation. 
One has to compare the social development of the two nations in some 
detail. In fact, set against the great variety of societies examined by 
Goody, England and France are very similar. The differences which 
have developed between English and French cookery and culinary 
tastes, argues Mennell, are more subtle and difficult to pin down than 
the reciprocal stereotypes imply. Moreover, French and English cookery 
are not entirely separate things. They have been in mutual contact and 
influenced each other over a very long period. Since they are not wholly 
independent, the differences and similarities between them can only be 
understood in developmental perspective. 

In the Middle Ages, Mennell contends, though there were striking 
differences in what and how the estates of society ate, there were 
broad similarities in how each of the estates ate across most of western 
Europe. The gradual emergence of recognisably ‘national’ cuisines 
broadly paralleled the formation of nation-states. But there were marked 


4 For a further discussion of the complex impact of the printed cookery book in western 
Europe, see Mennell (1985: 64-69). 
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differences between England and France, related to differences in the 
processes and outcomes of competition within complex patterns of 
social stratification. The French tradition of haute cuisine essentially 
took shape in court society under the absolutist monarchy in the last 
century and a half of the ancien régime. More than in England, aristo- 
cratic life in France centred on the royal court, a hotbed of intrigue and 
competition; the nobility became more and more like the king’s personal 
servants, less and less engaged in governmental power, so that elaborate 
social display and virtuoso consumption became their essential means 
of self-expression. This was much less true of the nobility and gentry 
of England, where the Civil Wars had decisively shifted the balance 
between monarchy and aristocracy and where the latter still possessed 
considerable political power and regional bases. These differences were l 
reflected in the French preference for elaborately prepared sauces and 
made dishes — costly in time, labour and ingredients — in contrast to the 
more simply dressed meats and puddings of their English counterparts. 
Not only did the newer French ‘cuisine of impregnation’ mark a more 
decisive break with the older ‘cuisine of mixtures’, but the dominant 
model of cookery in England remained that of the country gentry living 
off the seasonal produce of its land. French courtly food, in contrast, 
depended for its complexity on the availability of manifold ingredients 
in urban markets, and was thus essentially urban in character. Even 
though England was, by the eighteenth century, more highly urbanised 
than France, the prestige of the country life remained much higher in 
England. 

When he reaches the nineteenth century, Mennell’s argument takes 
on a flavour of cultural dependency theory. After the Revolution, 
French haute cuisine underwent rapid development in the hands of 
restaurant chefs competing with each other for the patronage of a 
wider gourmandising public. It was then that England — and many other 
European countries, and the USA besides — experienced French culinary 
colonisation, as upper classes adopted French chefs and French dishes. 
English cookery suffered a coarsening as the social elite abandoned 
older English traditions of eating, and perhaps also as very rapid 
urbanisation and population growth disrupted the transmission of those 
traditions. 

British and French culinary cultures have been particularly well 
served by social historians. Besides Mennell’s book, for England should 
be mentioned Drummond and Wilbraham’s classic The Englishman’ s 
Food (1939), the three editions of Burnett’s Plenty and Want (1966; 
1979; 1989) and, for the post-war period, Driver’s The British at Table, 
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1940-80 (1983). For France, there are many studies published in the 
Annales E-S-C or in books by annalistes (Hémardinquer, 1970; Braudel, 
1979; Forster and Ranum, 1979), including the most outstanding study 
of food and eating in the Medieval period by Stouff (1970). There are 
also Kaplan’s study (1984) of the provisioning of Paris under the ancien 
régime of French cookery up to the Revolution, Jean-Paul Aron’s studies 
(1967, 1973) of manners, menus and culinary taste in the nineteenth 
century, and Jean-Robert Pitte’s (1991) survey of the whole range of 
French gastronomy. Pitte, like many other gastronomic writers, takes a 
disapproving view of trends in French eating since the Second World 
War. It is therefore valuable to have a more detached and factual account 
of recent trends from sociologists. Grignon and Grignon (1981, 1986b: 
Grignon; 1985, 1986, 1989) use secondary analysis of statistical data, 
questionnaire surveys and interview material to distinguish several 
alternative working-class food patterns, and show how they are related 
to different sub-groups and subcultures. Like Bourdieu (1979), they 
emphasise the strong element of persistence of cultural tradition and 
its connection with social class, as a counterweight to the view that 
popular life-styles lack autonomy and amount to little more than 
clumsy and delayed imitations of a dominant elite life-style. Pascale 
Pynson (1989), on the other hand, documents the rapidity of change 
` in French culinary culture over the quarter-century 1960-86 under the 
contradictory impacts of fast food, culinary multiculturalism, nouvelle 
cuisine, medical opinion and the tyranny of the dietary régime, and the 
parallel growth of the food industry and distrust of its products. It is, of 
course, all too easy to make a discussion of persistence versus change 
resemble an argument about whether a glass of water is half full or half 
empty: precise measurement requires good historical data. 

The culinary histories of other European countries appear to have 
been less frequently studied, but some of the trends found in France 
or England or both have also been observed elsewhere in Europe. Van 
Otterloo’s study (1990) of eating and appetite in the Netherlands since 
1840 shows how sheer quantitative inequalities between social strata 
persisted strongly until the turn of the century, since when qualitative 
differences have gradually become more salient. Indeed, at the present 
day in the Netherlands (as in many similar countries), the working class, 
far from lacking sufficient nutrition, is less successful than the middle 
class in restraining the problem of overweight, among women especially 
but also among men and children. Dutch domestic cookery, reflecting 
the social dominance of a class of prosperous merchants rather than a 
courtly nobility in the Netherlands, shows an emphasis on thrift and 
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simplicity: more reminiscent of England than of France or Belgium 
(on which, sée also Mennell, 1987b). Van Otterloo notes particularly ` 
the activities of middle-class cookery teachers from the late nineteenth 
to the mid-twentieth centuries in reforming the cookery both of their 
own class and, especially, working-class housewives. This movement 
was part of a more general attempt at ‘organised virtue’ or ‘civilising 
offensives’ conducted de haut en bas. (Similar, if less-effective and 
widespread, campaigns were seen in many other countries during this 
period.) Van Otterloo traces the mechanisation and ‘chemicalisation’ of 
the Dutch food industry; the growing interdependence between it and the 
domestic cook; the simultaneous rise of health food movements of an 
elite character around 1900 but gaining more widespread popularity in 
the 1970s, many of them vegetarian and all embodying suspicion of the 
industry and its produet; and the effect of immigration and the advent 
of ‘world cuisine’ (see Chapter 10). 

The historic political fragmentation of the German- seak lands 
makes it difficult, as Barlösius (1988) demonstrates, to speak of any 
single German national culinary culture. Quite apart from Austria 
and Switzerland where French influences penetrated more deeply, 
in Germany proper the best-known dishes are regional rather than 
national specialities. From the seventeenth century, the numerous noble 
courts of Germany were francophone and francophile, and thus open 
to the influence of French chefs and their cookery. But they were 
model-setting centres for the wider society to a much lesser degree than 
in France, and middle-class domestic cookery developed in Germany in 
a manner more reminiscent of England with its emphasis on simplicity 
and thrift, though without suffering the coarsening witnessed there in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Thomas Kutsch (1990) 
has stressed the continuing importance of regional culinary preferences 
in the formation of social identies in contemporary Germany. 

The European origins of the United States, as Harvey Levenstein 
(1988) shows, were evident as much in its culinary culture as in its 
political institutions. The British-American culinary heritage remained 
remarkably little changed until well into the nineteenth century. ‘British- 
American culinary conservatism’, observes Levenstein (1988: 4); ‘can 
hardly be ascribed to the universally high regard with which British 
cuisine has been held, even by the British’. Despite greater consumption 
in America of, for example, corn, pork and molasses, the only marked 
non-British early influence on American cuisine was German. Later 
in the nineteenth century, however, the USA saw the same French 
culinary colonisation of the social heights, as well as the strong influence 
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further down the social scale of the food of such migrants as the 
Italians. Levenstein stresses particularly the campaigns of middle-class 
food reformers from the late nineteenth century, who combined in 
their propaganda the findings of the rising nutritional science with an 
essentially nativist disapproval of migrants’ cuisines. These campaigns 
strongly resemble the ‘civilising offensives’ Van Otterloo described in 
the Netherlands. l 

The dubious English heritage also features in Michael Symons’ 
(1982) account of Australian culinary culture. Symons argues that 
Australia is unique as the only country that has never been an agrarian 
society: the continent supported hunter-gatherers, and then it supported 
industrial society, with really nothing in between. Apart from in the 
earliest years after the arrival of the First Fleet in 1788, food was never 
short in Australia, and ‘the ease of Australian eating led to arguably the 
world’s worst cuisine, which is nevertheless not without fascination, as 
a case study of purely industrial eating’ (Symons, 1983: 34). Though 
meat was super-abundant, Australia remained extensively dependent on 
imported, largely industrially produced food until the mid-nineteenth 
century, when its own food industry began to develop. Symons identifies 
three periods in which industry took over the garden, the pantry and 
finally the kitchen, relating these to three periods of gastronomic 
sensibility. Central to Symons’s interpretation is the view that great 
cuisines have developed only where there has been a long-established 
peasantry strongly bonded to the land. In this respect he is at odds 
with Goody and Mennell, who attribute the emergence of grandes 
cuisines more to highly developed social elites and social competition 
— something else, besides a peasantry, which Australia has lacked. 

Among non-Western cuisines, the Chinese has been most studied 
(Anderson, 1988; Chang, 1977) — not surprising in view of its long- 
established image as the principal rival to French among the world’s 
historic hautes cuisines. Anderson stresses the nutritional efficiency 
both of Chinese agriculture and cooking methods. He shows how, as 
in France, even the peasants wanted special dishes for special occasions: 
ritual and ceremony institutionalised social codes concerning honour 
and status, and from an early date nutrition played an important part 
in Chinese medical science. Nevertheless, haute cuisine was developed 
among the elites, and it is from there — via bastardisation in the USA — 
that modern Chinese restaurant cuisine has arisen. 

There are, of course, studies of aspects of culinary culture (as opposed 
to synoptic attempts to capture a whole sequence of development 
involving food eating at all levels of a society) in many other countries. 
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Smith and Christian’s Bread and Salt (1984) is a social and economic 
history of food and drink in Russia focusing chiefly on the peasant diet. 
Jakobson (1988) suggests parallels between changes in culinary taste 
and artistic trends, illustrating his argument chiefly by reference to the 
cookery and architecture of Poland, Bohemia and Hungary. Loveday 
and Chiba (1985) deal with the semiotics of food and drink in Japan, and 
Cooper (1986) with the nuances of social significance of table manners 
in Hong Kong. 

Studies of the development of culinary cultures in the sense discussed 
in this section appear to be an emerging trend, and an area in which 
much research still needs to be done. They represent in a loose sense 
a macrosociological current within the sociology of food and eating; 
in this respect they stand in contrast with the (again loosely speaking) 
microsociological concerns prevalent in the area of ethnological food 
research, to which we now turn. 


3 
Ethnological Food Research 


rr 


This theme covers a vast field of rather diverse research of very varying 
sociological relevance, scope and standard. In this area, boundaries with 
other disciplinary approaches to the study of food are occasionally 
blurred, which can sometimes be an advantage. But, although the 
title “ethnological food research’ suggests a specific approach to the 
investigation of food habits, it is not always exactly clear what such 
a point of view actually is. Broadly speaking, ethnologists focus on 
traditional elements of popular culture: practices, habits and material 
objects, in order to study their role in society in continuity and change. 
The elements of folk culture in the case of food and meals relate mainly 
to its preparation, composition and consumption. Many of these studies, 
which encompass the whole time range from prehistory to the recent 
past, are purely descriptive and foreign to generalising sociological 
purposes. Historians, anthropologists, ethnologists and folklorists are 
all at work in this field. Volkskunde (ethnology) is especially well- 
developed in Germany, Eastern Europe and the Scandinavian countries. 
Frijhof (1988: 45) has recently located this field between history and 
anthropology. 

In the 1970s several research societies were founded with the aim of 
stimulating and coordinating the ethnological, anthropological and his- 
torical study of food habits. Examples are: the International Committee 
for the Anthropology of Food and Food Habits (founded 1968), the 
Ethnological Food Research Group (founded 1970) and the International 
Commission on the Anthropology of Food (1977), sponsored by the 
existing international professional organisations of anthropologists and 
ethnologists. Several congresses have resulted in a few well-known 
volumes of proceedings (Arnott, 1976; Fenton and Owen, 1977: and 
Fenton and Kisbän, 1986). These volumes cover a selection of the most 
varied subjects investigated by scholars representing the disciplines 
just mentioned, and also the new area of nutritional anthropology 
(see Chapter 4 on Nutritional Trends, and Robson, 1980), an applied 
specialty largely developed ‘in the US; examples are given below. 
During the 1970s and 1980s the topic of food gained in popularity 
and a process of diversification and specialisation has been under way. 
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This development has resulted in, among other things, a growing interest 
in questions of generalisation and theory (Voskuil 1988). 

As already mentioned, ethnology is closely bound up with some 
branches of history and of anthropology. Because of this intimate 
connection the three fields of research will be dealt with together 
here. Results of these neighbouring disciplines are only mentioned as 
far as they are relevant to the central stream of ethnological research. 


ETHNOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Ethnology occupies itself with a painstaking description of the regional 
and social distribution of traditional ways of growing, cooking and 
eating food in the remote or more recent past. Although its main focus 
is directed at the countryside and the middle and lower social strata, 
sometimes comparisons are made with cities and upper strata. The 
distribution of typical customs like the use of white or dark bread, and 
of material objects such as cooking utensils and ovens are examples. The 
precise mapping of the stages in the process of diffusion of, for instance, 
certain techniques of food preservation and their regional differentiation, 
belongs at the heart of the ethnological method (Wiegelmann, 1975). 
The German scholar Günter Wiegelmann has made a most dis- 
tinguished contribution to the ethnology (Volkskunde) of food. His 
Alltags- und Festspeisen: Wandel und gegenwärtige Stellung (‘Everyday 
and Festive Dishes: Change and Contemporary Position’) (1967) was 
one of the first, and is still one of the foremost works in this field. In 
this study he tried as conscientiously as possible to estimate the changes 
in the German people’s food and meal patterns, mainly during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. He concentrates on food innovations 
which became more widely diffused during those centuries, but which 
originated much earlier. How great a lapse of time was needed from the 
_ introduction of new foodstuffs or modes of preparation — of the potato 
for instance — from one class to another and from one region to another, 
and finally to the whole of Central Europe, is one of the questions he 
tries to answer. Until the 1740s potatoes were known over the larger part 
of Germany mainly as Armenkost (food of the poor); they took a century 
to conquer the bourgeois kitchen. The consumption of coffee (and the 
change to the use of bread as an essential element of breakfast) required 
about the same period of time, but moved the other way around: from 
the upper social layers down, reaching the bottom strata about 1800. 
Wiegelmann repeatedly points to the fact that from a certain point in 
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time (in the case of coffee, around 1800) no more valid conclusions 
about geographical or social routes of certain foodstuffs can be drawn 
because they have been generally accepted. Other examples are: cold 
lunches at weddings or funerals, the use of margarine, new ways of 
preparing meat (e.g. goulash and schnitzel) and the adoption of these 
dishes to festive or ordinary meals (Wiegelmann, 1967: 235-44). 

Another major work on food by Wiegelmann, in cooperation with 
the historian Hans Teuteberg, focuses on the changes in food and 
meal patterns in the wake of the Industrial Revolution: Der Wandel 
der Nahrungsgewohnheiten unter dem Einfluß der Industrialisierung 
(Teuteberg and Wiegelmann, 1972). In this study the authors stress 
the special contribution of ethnology and emphasise the fact that 
nineteenth-century changes in dishes and meal patterns must be linked 
to the often far more sweeping ones in the two preceding centuries. They 
use social and regional differences in the various German cities and rural 
areas as a Starting point. Important turning points in the development 
were to be found around 1770 (when potatoes, bread and coffee or 
coffee substitutes began to be used on a mass scale, setting the pattern 
of marking the future working class diet), and around the First World 
War, when (like margarine) innovations that had originated since about 
1850 were diffused to broad layers of the population (1972: 225-368). 
A sequence of stages comparable with that described in Germany by 
Wiegelmann can be discerned in Britain and the Netherlands (Burnett, 
1989, Van Otterloo, 1990). 

Since the appearance of these trend-setting ethnological studies others 
have followed. In Arnott (1976) a wide range of topics is dealt with, 
varying from ethnobotanic change (prehistoric agricultural develop- 
ments and the origins of maize-growing and wine-making), the foods 
of the Cherokee Indians, and eighteenth century foods and cooking 
utensils in Maine to folk beliefs in boiling blood sausage in Sweden 
and the baking and consumption of several types of bread in the most 
different parts of the world. Fenton and Owen’s collection (1977) 
contains an even more loosely connected range of papers, from the 
pretzel as a preferred food in Philadelphia, via frozen TV-dinners, 
the staple emergency meals of modern society, to the ethnological 
characteristics of traditional wheat-flour foods in Bulgaria. Although 
the particular contributions may be interesting in themselves — those 
on Greek immigrant cuisine in America (Theodoratus, 1977), on the 
beginnings of the modern milk industry in Germany (Teuteberg, 1977) 
and on the development and decline of preferences and taboos in food 
and drink (Tolksdorf, 1977) may be mentioned — the lack of a more 
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general systematic or thematic approach makes this type of proceedings 
less useful, at least from a sociological point of view. 

In the 1980s, more studies have appeared on food in popular cul- 
ture (James, 1981; Voskuil, 1983; Jobse-van Putten, 1989). Voskuil 
describes in a very interesting article the differences in the regional 
and social distribution of the consumption of white and dark bread 
in the Netherlands since the Middle Ages; Jobse-van-Putten occupies 
herself with the regional variation in the preservation of food in the 
subsistence household in the same country during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Proceedings of recent ethnological conferences, for 
example, ‘Innovation in Food Habits’ (Dembinska, 1986) and ‘Food in 
Change’ (Fenton and Kisbän, 1986) show a tendency to try dealing with 
more general themes, as is evident in the papers of Kisbän (1986) and 
Teuteberg (1986), dealing with periodisation and the identification of 
turning points in the change of European diet. Examples of this general 
theme in several national contexts in Europe and the United States are 
given in the remaining part of the book. Books of this type, we can 
conclude, with small variations, all harp on the same theme. 

A most important recent display of ethnological learning -consists _ 
in the Festschrift for Günter Wiegelmann on his sixtieth birthday 
(Bringéus et al.; 1988). One of the contributors, J.J. Voskuil, criticises 
the (unintended) suggestion made by Wiegelmann. He had argued that, 
in periods of economic prosperity, innovations tend to diffuse from the 
centre to the periphery and from upper social layers down to the bottom, 
more or less automatically. This is not always the case, Voskuil asserts; 
reality is often more complex than we want to have it. He illustrates 
his thesis with the example of the process of diffusion of coffee and tea 
in the Netherlands, based on a source of historical data, inventories of 
estates and bequests, that has recently been increasingly used. 


HISTOIRE DES MENTALITES 


It is clear from the above survey that the borderline between ethnology 
and certain types of history is not very sharp. This is especially true 
for the history of daily life and the histoire des mentalités, associated 
especially with the Annales school and Fernand Braudel, whose call for 
a history of la vie matérielle initiated a stream of studies of the history 
of food extending over three decades. Some of the most interesting 
articles from the Annales have been collected in volumes edited by 
Hémardinquer (1970) and (in English translation) by Forster and Ranum 
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(1979). To mention only a few of the wide range of subjects embraced 
by the Annales historians: Jean-Jacques Hémardinquer explained the 
role of the family pig under the ancien régime, Jean Leclant studied 
coffee and cafés in Paris in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
while Guy Thuillier elucidated the system of water supply in Nivernais 
in the nineteenth century. Forster and Ranum’s collection also includes 
Jean-Paul Aron’s description of the art of using left-overs in Paris, 
which is a most remarkable example of the trade in spoiled foods in 
the nineteenth century, this time originating not in the sheer poverty 
of lower class citizens but in the wish of less well-to-do gourmets to 
eat high cuisine dishes from first-class restaurants. Another collection 
of famous contributions from (or akin to) Annales is that edited by 
Forster and Forster (1975), which contains inter alia the article by Cecil 
Woodham-Smith on the great hunger in Ireland in the 1840s (see also 
her book-length treatment of the subject: Woodham-Smith, 1962). 

Historical studies on food of a more or less popular character have 
appeared in the last few decades on the rising tide of the interest in 
everyday life in the past (Pullar, 1970; Tannahill, 1973). A most 
interesting overview of the history of food has already been given 
by Stephen Mennell (1986a). He suggests that historians for a long 
time occupied themselves with the ‘supply’ side of the history of 
food, while the ‘demand’ side, the history of taste, has received 
less attention. Another type of study consists in the elucidation of 
the material conditions for cooking and eating; Field’s (1984) history 
of cooking utensils is an example of this. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACHES 


Anthropological studies on this subject have appeared with some regu- 
larity since Audrey Richards’ (1932) pioneering study on hunger and 
work in a South African Bantu tribe. In the 1960s and 1970s there was 
a very clear growth of studies relating to food (see also Communications, 
1979); theoretically-orientated studies by Mary Douglas (1966, 1975) 
and Lévi-Strauss (1964, 1966 [orig. 1965], 1968) and the classical 
study of Chang (1977) on the cultural-historical significance of food 
in China appeared. They converged with anthropological research of 
a more descriptive or practical character, directed in the first place at 
the solution of problem of food and culture (Mead, 1964; Fitzgerald, 
1976; Wilson, 1979). Farb and Armelagos (1980: 3) express this turn to 
theory by saying that it represents an attempt at understanding society 
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and culture through eating; they present a great deal of data gathered by 
anthropologists about the symbolic meanings of the multifarious food 
habits of the peoples of the world. Food in anthropology is to be seen: 
as a means of expressing group identity, of the relationship with other 
groups and with the gods. 

In the 1980s this growth produced an explosion of major theoretically 
inspired studies in the anthropology of food (Goody, 1982; Mintz, 1985; 
Harris, 1986) and, as Anne Murcott (1988a) has observed, we are now 
in the phase of real theoretical debate on different ways of interpreting 
eating habits, cooking, and food taboos such as the abomination of 
the pig, the cow or insects and other ‘strange’ food habits (see also 
Mennell, 1985). 

These theoretical developments in the core of the discipline of anthro- 
pology are perhaps far away from the generally rather descriptive mode 
of the ethnological and anthropological methods of treating traditional 
foodways. Typical topics in this field are the specific function and 
symbolic meaning of certain traditional foods and drinks in rituals, 
the significance of food in the system of folk medicine and in popular 
religion. The discipline of ‘nutritional anthropology’ (see Chapter 4, 
Nutritional Trends) is also partly akin to ethnology (Robson, 1980; 
Jerome et al., 1980; Engstrém, 1984; Fischler, 1985). 


Symbolic meanings of traditional and festive foods 


The variety of topics in this corner of the field is so large that it 
is difficult to give a balanced impression; the choice is therefore 
rather arbitrary. Piette (1989) considers the functional and structuralist 
interpretation of festivity and the structure of folk feasts in general, and 
thinks these occasions have to be conceived of as a form of aesthetics. 
The meaning of the wedding-cake in Britain and the ceremony of 
` cutting it are open to various changing interpretations; its form and its 
mixture fit into a long tradition of English feasting (Charsley, 1987b). 
Apart from feasts and rituals around wedding-cakes, a series of other . 
foods and food-rituals attracted the attention of anthropologists: the 
diet of aboriginal Eskimos, their systems of food sharing and the 
reflection of change in their story-knife tales (Damas, 1972; Draper, 
1977; Lippe-Stokes, 1980), Chinese table manners (Cooper, 1986), the 
‘aperitif’ and its ritual social meaning (Clarisse, 1986}. Vivier (1987) 
illuminates the organisation and function of the traditional garden in 
France as a ‘pantry and a medicine-chest’. The garden is conceived of as 
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a structured space, containing plants that serve food, medicinal, aesthetic ` 
and symbolic requirements, often all at once. The author stresses the fact 
that the garden is a witness to the vitality of popular culture. 

Religious symbolic meanings of food in various parts of the world 
are also widely described. Loveday and Chiba (1988) deal with food 
as a symbolic code in Japanese culture; Giobellina-Brumana (1988) 
estimates the essential role of the sacred meal in the Afro-Brazilian 
Candomble Cult, which offers an alternative to the official world view 
and establishes identity for its members. In the author’s view, the sacred 
meal is among other things a form of food offering; it functions as a 
sort of therapy and as a means of classification by relating humans and 
divinities. Starr Sered (1988) explains the role of cooking as a sacred act 
among Middle-Eastern Jewish women. For elderly women in Jerusalem 
the sacred is fully embedded in the profane. The women see Jewish 
identity, tradition, law and holiness in terms of feeding others. Many 
of their foods embody potent Jewish symbols, and the rituals of food 
preparation imbue their everyday domestic work with holiness. This 
type of religious practice, the author states, represents a major mode of 
human religious experience. The fact that religion, food and health can 
be very close is also shown in the case of the Seventh Day Adventists 
(Topalov, 1987). i 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, the intention has been to display something of the 
colourful field of ethnological food research with as broad a brush as 
possible. The result was the identification of a borderland between parts 
of two disciplines — anthropology and histoire des mentalités. So far it 
remains difficult to estimate very precisely the overall relevance of this 
type of research for the sociology of food and eating. It is, however, 
clear that a good many instances of this kind of research are remote from 

styles of modern sociological inquiry. | 


4 
Nutritional Trends 


EE 


Several related themes are subsumed under the above title: the develop- 
ment of nutritional science (and cognate disciplines), developments in 
research on food consumption, and trends in nutritional policies. We try 
to clarify the interrelationship between food problems on the one hand 
and the developments in food science, food consumption research and 
national and international food policies on the other. Differences and 
similarities between countries with economies of plenty and economies 
of scarcity are sketched very briefly and mention is made of the most 
important research themes have been mentioned. | 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 
AND COGNATE DISCIPLINES 


Food can be studied from the viewpoint of many disciplines. One main 
stream of scholarly activity is centred on the science of nutrition. This 
report is clearly centred in sociology and not in nutritional science, a 
discipline in which none of us is expert. However, a very brief résumé 
of some of its most obvious features is essential for this overview. The 
nutritional point of View originated about 1850 in Europe (France, 
Germany, the Netherlands); since then it has gained in importance, 
due in part to the rise of the modern welfare state. The origins and 
growth of nutritional science were stimulated by practical problems 
of food and health, food storage and long-distance food transport. 
Nineteenth-century conditions of scarcity and ill-health among the 
working classes in-the industrialising western European.countries were 
also of political and public health significance, thereby also serving 
as contributory influences to the rise of nutritional science. Doctors 
visiting poor people living in overcrowded city slums came to blame 
inadequate food for widespread infant mortality, feebleness, ill-health ` 
_ and susceptibility to epidemic diseases. The growth of the food industry 
was another factor; standards for the safety of products were developed 
with the passing of national laws against food adulteration. The poor 
quality of food was also a sizeable problem in this period (Burnett, 1989; 
Van Otterloo, 1990). 
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Today nutritional scientists in Western countries are again stressing 
the importance of the relationship between food and health. They are 
setting standards of ‘good food’ and advising the public to keep 
to a ‘prudent diet’ which will maintain health. In the midst of the 
affluence in industrial countries, health problems have been shifted 
from those related to undernourishment, such as rickets, to those related 
to overeating. International nutritionists, connected for instance with the 
WHO and FAO, create the impression that they are more needed here 
. and now than ever before, and perhaps rightly so. For the USA examples 
are: the Dietary Guidelines, issued by the National Health Institute and 
the Recommended Daily Allowances, set by the National Research 
Council. These and other governmental organisations sponsor a ‘Dietary 
Guidelines Advisory Committee’ which regularly revises the reports 
issued (see, for a Dutch version: National Food and Nutrition Board, 
1986). The social value attached to food, health and physical beauty has 
risen constantly in the second half of the twentieth century. Thus the 
representatives of nutritional science have become an important part of 
multifaceted medical power, operating on the national and international 
level and influencing governmental policies as much as the use of public 
research funds. 

This eminent position has, in the last decade, resulted in an ever- 
expanding collection of nation-wide data on food ‘consumption patterns. 
This type of epidemiologically related research has revealed large-scale 
food problems in modern societies, at least with respect to nutritional 
standards. Food policies, aiming at dissuading people from eating too 
much fat or too little fibre, are now taken for granted. Yet this is, in 
fact, only a recent development, which had to be fought for. Both of 
these trends, explained more fully below, would have been impossible 
without the knowledge accumulated by nutritional scientists. No safety 
rules and standards for the production of new food items to protect 
the general public could have been developed, and no programmes of 
nutritional education could ever have been initiated. People in modern 
industrial societies are now aware of such things as calories or joules, 
and of the composition of foodstuffs and nutrients. 

Nutritional science comprises aspects of biology, microbiology, bio- 
chemistry and biophysiology. Its outlook is very practical, setting itself 
health goals in the first place; as such it can be seen as a specialised 
part of medical science. As in other disciplines, there is a trend towards 
specialisation and differentiation. Nutritionists, while setting standards 
of behaviour, have found that people perhaps know about their rules, 
yet do not put them into practice. So some of them have begun to 
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look to. the social sciences for help. This is especially the case in 
the developing countries where the main nutritional problem is still 
-undernourishment. It has resulted for instance in the new applied 
- social'science, called ‘nutritional anthropology’, which has developed: 

in America and, to a lesser extent, in Europe (Freedman, 1977; Wilson, 
1979; Jerome et al., 1980). Other behavioural and social sciences have 
contributed to the formation of such new practices and disciplinary 
fields as psychophysiology (Shepherd, 1990), biopsychiatry, social 
_ nutrition (Krondl and Coleman, 1986), and nutritional education. The. 


> Jast mentioned aims unhesitatingly at behavioural change (Edwards et 


al., 1985). The proliferation of relatively new journals witnesses these 
developments: Ecology of Food and Nutrition, Journal of Nutrition 
Education, The British Journal of Nutrition, Erndhrungsforschung, 
Cahiers de nutrition et de diététique, to mention only a few. A further 
trend of specialisation is connected with specific food problems or 
population groups. This development is reflected in periodicals like 
the International Journal of Obesity, Eating Disorders, and Journal of ` 
Nutrition for the Elderly. 
"One of the important topics in the international nutritional discussion 
is the problem of setting uniform nutritional standards for health 
(Douglas, 1984a). It is a point of debate how accurate these standards 
are for recommending and assessing adequate nutritional intake and the 
nutritional status of different national populations. Comparative studies 
(in India and Mexico for instence) focusing on the ethnonutritional 
concepts of policymakers are useful for understanding ways in which ° 
standards are set. Messer (1989) suggests that in some-cases small is 
- healthy. 


RESEARCH ON FOOD CONSUMPTION 
AND EATING HABITS 


. In modern Western countries, at least two types of food consumption 
research have been developed. These are in the first place large-scale 
~ epidemiological surveys which measure as exactly as possible ‘food 
intake’, nutritional status, health characteristics and social variables of 
national populations (Assessing Changing Food Consumption Patterns, 
1981; Thomas, J.E., 1982; Diehl, 1986). Smaller-scale studies on special 
groups of the population, with or without biomedical and nutritional 
data, are also important (Freedman and Grivetti, 1984; Grignon, 1987). 

‘Frequently one or other of these special groups — in the opinion of 
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nutritionists — run a certain health risk if they do not eat a suitable diet. 
This is particularly important at several periods in the life-cycle of indi- 
viduals, for instance: pregnancy, birth and infancy, youth and old age. A 
great deal of research therefore deals with expectant mothers, children, 
families, young people and the elderly (see also Chapter 7). Other 
groups at risk are the sick (at home or in hospitals and other institutions), 
the poor, students, migrants and adherents of ‘alternative food systems’, 
such as some strict forms of vegetarianism, macrobiotics and other food 
belief systems. Mary Harris et al. (1984), for instance, describe the food 
intake in a multicultural community in the South-western United States 
with special reference to ethnic, gender and age differences. The authors 
conclude that nutrition programmes and curriculum development should 
be adapted and tailored to fit the needs of children of different cultures, 
sexes and ages. Other studies are for instance directed at the social 
and nutritional situation of mothers and children living in extended 
families in Jordan (Miles and Bisharat, 1990). It appears that the child’s 
nutritional status is strongly and adversely influenced by a mother’s 
position of low autonomy within the family. 

A great many historical and sociological studies, overviews or 
commentaries on food consumption, preferences and eating habits are 
based in part on or make use of these generally quantitatively analysed 
data (Essemyr, 1986; Fischler, 1986a, 1989; Grignon and Grignon 1984, 
1988; Kutsch, 1986). To this category also belong studies (already 
referred to above) on the (long-term changes in) eating habits and taste 
of nations such as England (Drummond and Wilbraham, 1939), France 
(Pynson, 1989) and Australia (Symons, 1982) — some of them classics, 
others of a more popular character. 


Eating and Affluence 


Recently the foci of food consumption research have turned to problems 
of eating and health connected With the conditions of living in modern 
industrialized and affluent societies. One very important question is that 
of fatness and its corollaries, the so-called welfare diseases, such as 
cardiovascular diseases and some types of cancer. The broad spectrum 
of “eating disorders’ like obesity, bulimia and anorexia nervosa are also 
examples. Although the latter are considered psychiatric problems, they 
most probably would not have occurred in societies without a stable 
and plentiful supply of food, in which standards of health and beauty 
have become entangled. These high social demands have caused many 
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difficulties for those people, especially women, failing to meet them (see 

Chapter 6). T 
Another important research theme, recently rediscovered, has to do 

with the social inequality in food and our health. This question belongs, 
in`part, to the larger field of poverty studies which has a long-standing 
tradition. The studies by Seebohm Rowntree (1901) and Maud Pember 
Reeves (1913) on conditions of housing and diet among the British poor 
-at the beginning of the twentieth century are two examples. This type 
of research is more often undertaken in periods of declining welfare 
or economic depression, and other times of hazard for groups of the 
population with weak income positions. For instance, among some 
groups hunger and malnutrition are still a problem, even in the United 
States of today (Fitchen, 1988). This line of food consumption research 
overlaps with, or even can be subsumed under, the studies discussed in 
Chapter 8 on Shortage and Plenty. | 

- One final example is the recent effort to make inventories of the eating 
habits of elderly people — a group increasing in modern societies and 
expected to raise many problems in the fields of care and health. The aim 
of Western governments is to improve elderly people’s quality of life 
and to try to help them live independently in their own homes rather than 
in institutions. The physical and financial ability to take responsibility 
for their own meals is a central factor in reaching these overall goals. 


TRENDS IN NUTRITIONAL POLICIES 


During the 1980s certain national governments, in accordance with , 
initiatives from the FAO and WHO, started to develop national food 
policies, intended to be coherent bodies of measures. There are two 
main goals: first, to prevent illness and to further public health by : 
informing people about the importance of a ‘prudent diet”. People 
are advised in numerous ways to eat more fruits, vegetables and fibre 
and fewer foodstuffs containing fat. Second, a food policy purports 
to guarantee the safety of food products, which means issuing and 
enforcing rules and regulations for food producing, food processing 
and food distributing companies. In modern Western countries complex 
organisations and institutions have been set up for this purpose. These 
organisational networks fulfil several functions, the most important of 
which are public enlightenment and education, research and control. 
Several large-scale campaigns, for instance against the consumption 
_of too many fatty foods, have been undertaken; these are commonly 
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accompanied by a great deal of evaluative research. It will be clear that 
such policies are found mainly in countries characterised by economic 
abundance. 

A vast amount of literature has been published on food policies, their 
implications and results. The Norwegian Nutrition and Food Policy for 
instance strives for four goals: to promote healthier eating habits, to 
help stabilise world food supply, to increase national self-sufficiency 
in food production, and to strengthen the rural economy (Kelpp-Knut 
and Forster, 1985). The authors report that, in spite of an integrated 
and minutely prepared policy, only minor changes in food consumption 
have been achieved (see on this particular example inter alia Milio, 
1981; and also her commentary for Finland, 1991). Numerous articles 
on the evaluation and outcomes of programmes for nutrition and 
health education are also part of this literature. Some titles speak for 
themselves, for instance ‘Nutrition Behavior Change. Outcome of an 
Educational Approach’ (Edwards et al., 1985), ‘Health Education and 
Baseline Data: Issues and Strategies in Nutrition Campaigning’ (Moon 
and Twigg, 1988), or ‘Teaching Consumers about Food Purchasing 
and Ecology’ (Fishman, 1985). The latter author states (p. 33) that 
consumers in the United States must be taught how to consider health 
(aesthetics, budget and culture) in their food choices and to take account 
of ecology also. The food production and consumption of the United 
States today has a great many ecological consequences. In another 
type of literature the usefulness of these programmes of food policy 
in food-rich countries is debated. Duhl et al. (1985) criticise the quality 
of the fruit and vegetables produced by the food system in California. 
The author argues for measures which will lead to the development of 
an affordable, healthy and ecologically sustainable food supply. Harper 
(1988) discusses ‘the misguided drive to improve the American diet’. He 
States that recent attempts to modify dietary practices in view of the risks 
of heart diseases and colon cancer is based on the faulty assumption that 
diet affects all individuals in the same way. Increased longevity may 
have increased the public’s fear of diseases of old age; by dieting and 
taking supplements people now try to ward off ills that have never been 
attributable to food. Public health officials should not make blanket 
recommendations for an entire population, the author concludes, for 
this can undermine the confidence in the science of nutrition. There are 
Signs that still other approaches are being initiated from among the social 
sciences: for instance, Smith’s (1991) insights from political science are 
brought to bear in his case study of ‘food-scares’ in Britain in the late 
1980s, and Murcott (forthcoming a) offers an overview of the relation 
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between policy and other economic and socio-cultural trends in Britain 
since the Second World War. 

Food policies, as far as they exist, in developing countries 
(preindustrial or partly industrialised) are directed to the problem 
of under-nourishment and short-term or long-term food shortages. 
Famine and hunger are often caused not by failure of food production, 
but are rather connected with problems of inadequate distribution of 
food (Douglas, 1984a: 1-7). In Douglas’s view, food policies often 
take no account of the ways in which the use of food is embedded in 
the socio-cultural habits of the people whose diet it is intended to change. 
For this reason attempts by the FAO and the WHO to change patterns of 
food consumption are often doomed to failure. Part of the literature on 
Third World food policies is also subsumed under Chapters 8 (Shortage 
and Plenty) and 10 (Impact of Colonialism). Super and Wright (1985), 
for instance, point to the most important political and social factors 
which are involved in Latin American food problems. Balaam and Carey 
(1981) compare food policies in different regions of the world. 

Food policies in the less privileged parts of the globe, often initiated 
by the FAO and WHO, are accompanied by a great deal of research, 
as in the industrialised countries. The main aim, the improvement of 
diet, is pursued for instance by the initiation of nutrition programmes 
or by the introduction of new crops to raise the income position of 
the small farmers (Marchione, 1984). The discipline of nutritional 
anthropology, already mentioned above, was developed Spec to 
serve these policies (Fitzgerald, 1976). 


Beliefs and Practices about Food and Heaith: 
ee So the Lay Perspective 
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Our discussion of food and hèalth i in this section is distinguished from 


: that on nutritional trends by its concentration not on.the professional 


concerns of the -nutritional sciences but rather. on the sociological 
study of non-professional laypeople’s apprehensions of food and health. 


. Lying on the shared boundary of social anthropology (see Chapter 3, 


_ and particularly. Messer, 1984): and. sociology, the scholarly attitude 


A 


+ involved enshrines an element of cultural relativism. It seeks to avoid | 


privileging allopathic medical thought in order to unearth the ‘iden- 
tifiable counterparts’ to scientific medical fields of symptomatology, 
nosology, aetiology and epidemiology ‘in the thoughts and activities 
of people outside the formal medical community’ (Davison et al., 1991: 
6).. It is, then, an attitude. that parallels the relation between studies i in 
ethnomedicine and medicine by: emphasising the ethnonutritional rather 
than the nutritional. | 

This scholarly perspective surfaces, as will be seen in a monati in 
studies of the food beliefs and eating habits of non-Western cultures, 
among nations in the process of industrialising and among migrant 
groups resident in Westernised nations. It also informs significant 
aspects of the largely North American applied speciality of nutritional 
anthropology to which we have just referred in the previous section 
(Jerome et al., 1980; Pelto et al., 1989; Prättälä, 1991). This perspec- 
tive, though, is underdeveloped in studies of established industrialised 
peoples. Elements. are detectable in historical study of European food 
beliefs — for instance, tomatoes were thought to be injurious to health : 
and consequently were largely avoided until the later eighteenth century 
in England (Wilson, 1973)..Mintz (1985), among many others, notes | 
Sugar’s place in the mediaeval pharmacopoeia rather than. on the table. 
More recently, he has extended his historically informed, _political 
economic analysis of the symbolism of sugar. In a speculative essay 
on its use with zlmonds in the form of marzipan, he proposes a symbolic 
connection between whiteness and curative properties that is linked to , 
the theme of Purity: and health — a mang, he argues, that runs throughout | 
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the history of this delicacy (Mintz, 1991). Empirically based studies of 
modern Western cultures in this vein, however, remain few and far 
between. 

A large body of the work that is available examines versions of 

a humoural theory which integrates food and drink with a concern 
for health, both in lay thought and practice and in non-allopathic 
medical systems of knowledge (e.g. Anderson, 1980; Bhopal, 1986; 
Cosminsky, 1977; Currier, 1966; Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi, 1980; Gould- 
Martin, 1978; Logan and Morril, 1979; Manderson, 1981, 1987; Messer, 
1981; Sukkary-Stolba, 1987). Remote temporally and culturally from 
modern Western (medical and scientific) thought, the classic form of 
this theory defines good health as the achievement of a balance between 
four qualities, heat, cold, wetness and dryness. Correspondingly, illness 
represents an imbalance. Any phenomenon or state of being is classifi- 
able in these terms: air, disease, people, infancy, pregnancy, old age, 
“as well, of course, as food and drink. Though commonly regarded as 
Hippocratic, the origin of this system of thought is obscure (Anderson, 
1984). Versions are widespread today in South and South East Asia, 
China, Africa and in rural/peasant societies of Latin America. Examples 
include studies of: the use of food curatively and preventatively (Koo, 
1984); the way the system is potentially subject to change in Hong 
Kong (Chan Ho, 1985); and as a component in mothers’ management 
of acute diarrhoea in India (Kumar et al., 1981). They are found to 
be specially relevant for postpartum diets, though the ‘rules’ may 
be broken, in a Malay village (Laderman, 1984), and in the special 
care required during pregnancy and infancy among both Hong Kong 
residents in London (Tan, 1982; Wheeler and Tan, 1983) and Punjabi 
women in central England (Homans, 1983). And they occur as culturally 
meaningful ‘resistance’ to Westernised public health advice in Peru 
(Wellin, 1955) as well as in Sri Lanka (Nichter, 1985) and in conflict 
with nutrition education programmes among Indochinese women in Los 
Angeles (Fishman et al., 1988). 

Two common findings are noted in this literature: one is that the four- 
way classification is often collapsed into a simpler two-way distinction 
between hot and cold; the other that the systems are highly variable, if 
not wonderfully flexible. Anderson notes that not only are informants 
reported to vary from one another in their coding of foods and diseases, 

‘not only do they change their minds over time, but that some ‘even 
change their minds in one sentence’ (Anderson, 1984: 760). No matter 
how variable, though, what is central to such thought is the mariner,in™ 
which the internal logic of the theoretical system integrates food,’drink ` `- 
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and health. Herein lies the significant contrast with modern styles of 
Western thinking about the matter (though Helman’s [1978] paper ‘Feed 
a Cold and Starve a Fever’ — an aptly titled study of patients’ views in 
his own London general practice — hints at some kind of ‘remnant’ o 
_ popular thought of a rather earlier era). . aa 
- It is not that food and drink are left out of account in modem medical 
thinking, but that they figure in another fashion. Crudely stated, diet and 
dietary regimens lost their integral, especially diagnostic and therapeu- 
tic, place in formal and popular medical knowledge and practice with the 
last couple of centuries’ ‘ascendance of science’ (Pelling, 1986). Equally 
crudely put, food and drink have re-emerged as twentieth-century 
medical concerns alongside twentieth-century patterns of (degenerative) 
disease — as causes of cirrhosis of the liver, and ‘risk factors’ in 
coronary heart disease, and possibly some cancers, or diabetes — and 
later twentieth-century versions of public health philosophy that focus 
on disease prevention and health promotion (WHO, 1990). 

It is against this backdrop that sociological studies of food and health 
in industrialised nations may be viewed. Although the last two decades 
have seen a considerable development of work on ‘health beliefs’ ie. 
with some éthnomedical affinity, in the US (Zola, 1973; Kleinman, 
1980), France (Herzlich, 1973), Scotland (Blaxter, 1979, Williams, 
1983), Wales (Pill and Stott, 1982), Australia (Pilowsky and Spence, 
1977), and England (Cornwell 1984: Pollock, 1988), it is striking that 
food and drink figure only fleetingly. It is as -if a disappearance of 
diet from formal medical thought is reflected twice over. In Britain at 
least, food and eating appear culturally and cognitively separate from 
health and disease (Murcott, forthcoming)5 — part of a larger picture in 
which the salience of any aspect of health in everyday life in any case 
appears to be low (Calnan and Williams, 1991). A ‘medical’ sociology 
has emerged which marginalises investigation of the ethnonutritional. . 





5 On the other hand, it may be that there is more continuity in folk beliefs about food 
and health than suggested here. In the Netherlands it appears to be reflected in the 
systems of beliefs and practices of alternative food movements and the vigorous growth 
of alternative health systems. Both there and in Britain there was a whole body of 
writing by medical men of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries which may 
have entered into the ‘cultural undercurrents’ and never really gone away. For instance, 
Mennell (1988) has argued that certain folk beliefs about digestibility and indigestion 
still prevalent in Britain appear to be related not to current medical opinion but to 
be survivals of views propagated by doctors as long ago as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. | 
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Such speculation is supported by noting that some of the few studies 
attending to food and health tend to be expressly addressed to newly 
emerging public health reformulations of health and nutrition education 
and health promotion — and funded accordingly. Notable among these 
are Pill’s (1983) reporting of working-class women’s conceptions of the. 
virtues of diet in avoiding illness, and the depictions by Charles and Kerr 
(1988) and Van Otterloo and Van Ogtrop (1989) (all discussed elsewhere 
in this report) of the conflicts women experience between maintaining 
domestic harmony and providing their children and husbands with 
food they believe healthful. Occasional studies of the- experience and 
health beliefs of pregnant women (nowadays cast as patients under 
medical surveillance) cannot ignore modern formulations of medical 
advice during the ante-natal period. MacIntyre (1983) has examined the 
impact of pregnancy on appetite, and Murcott (1988b) reports expectant 
mothers’ attempts at renegotiation of their sense of self in the face of 
‘cravings’ and ‘aversions’ of appetite in pregnancy. l 

Examination of popular thought about food and health is also to be 
found in the somewhat separate body of sociological literature on the 
social movements devoted to ‘alternative’ or ‘counter-cultural’ world- 
views and corresponding styles of life. Even though they appear in a 
different social and cultural guise from the humoural, these ‘alternative’ 
belief systems evidently also enshrine integrative popular theories of 
food and health. Among these studies are Atkinson’s (1978) imaginative 
Lévi-Straussian analysis of the attribution of healthful properties to a 
concoction of honey and cider vinegar in rural Vermont and, in the same 
vein, his interpretation of the social value accorded to (commercially 
produced) ‘health foods’ in Britain (Atkinson, 1980). Other studies in 
this area include Roth’s (1976) comparative study of the natural health 
movement in Germany and the USA, Whit (1990) on the USA and 
England, investigations of the health food movement in the eastern 
USA by Kandel and Pelto (1980) and in the Netherlands by Van 
Otterloo (1990: 184—209), and examinations of modern vegetarianisms 
both by Twigg (1980, 1983) and by Amato and Partridge (1989). 
Typically such studies reveal belief systems and preferred modes of 
living which seek to ‘recover’ a purity held to be under threat by ` 
the artificiality of over-civilised modern urban life; belief systems in | 
which the virtue of the natural is reaffirmed. All this is expressed in a - 
number of ways: an association between health and the consumption 
of minimally processed foodstuffs; the avoidance of selected, or all, — 
animal products; a repugnance for modern stock rearing techniques; 
a suspicion of ‘artificial’ food additives and of the modern use of 
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agricultural fertilisers and pesticides, and a generalised ecological, 
‘green’ sensitivity (see also Chapter 9, Food Technology). 

Though more and more people are reported to be reducing or 
avoiding meat because of a moral objection to its consumption, Keil 
and Beardsworth (1991) observe that there is considerable variety in 
the ideological justifications presented — a ‘menu-pluralism’ as they 
term it. Whit (1990) makes a similar point, noting the interlinkages 
among people committed to alternative food systems with yoga, tai chi, 
holistic healing, and so on. He also suggests an interesting parallel with 
Protestantism: ‘Whereas Protestants took responsibility for their own 
spiritual health, the new holistic health protest-ants take responsibility 
for their own bedies (and spirits)’. There are other motives too; Ilmonen 
(1991) proposes, for instance, that confidence in the virtues of the 
natural and organic serves as a buffer to the further penetration into 
the pattern of Nordic eating habits of international and ethnic cuisines. 

‘Alternative’ styles of thought shade into aspects of more widespread 
public appreciations of food’s relation to health. The British food scares 
in the late 1980s — eggs were widely reported to be contaminated 
with salmonella enteritidis, certain cheeses with listeria, and bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy was diagnosed in cattle herds — widened 
public distrust of modern food production techniques. Detailed socio- 
logical investigation of popular belief systems in the face of the British 
‘scares’ is lacking, though Sellerberg (1991a) suggests that distrust of 
food is apparent across Europe. Instead, attention has tended to focus on 
the role of the mass media in heightening public anxiety (Beardsworth, 
1990; Gofton, 1990; and for a political science view see Smith, 1991). 

The scope for further sociological study of beliefs that may link food 
and health is considerable. An ethnonutritional stance could valuably 
investigate the manner in which modern dietary advice is incorporated, 
modified or ignored in belief systems of different segments of industri- 
alised populations. Such an approach could also illuminate the extent 
to which popular theories about food and health inform the beliefs of 
doctors, nurses, perhaps even dieticians. 

Sociological studies of belief are also relevant to those suffering 
conditions that medical science recognises as inalienably involving 
diet. Diabetes, for instance has received limited sociological attention 
so far (but see Posner, 1983; Drummond and Mason, 1990). So too have 
the eating disorders, in particular anorexia nervosa and bulimia. Though 
these are the subject of mammoth literatures in psychiatry (Farmer et 
al., 1986) and psychology (Cooper et al., 1984) and are the: subject of 
a somewhat separate feminist critique (Orbach, 1978, 1986; Chernin, 
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1981; MacLeod, 1981; Lawrence, 1984; Wolf, 1990) in which the 
‘cultural’ (Schwartz et al., 1985; Swartz, 1987; Nasser, 1988) and 
‘social’ are commonly invoked, sociologists and social anthropologists . 
have by and large not picked up the considerable analytic challenge they 
represent (but see Chapter 6). Commenting on this failure Hodes (1991) 
has recently proposed adopting the schema of the structure of meals 
presented by Douglas and Nicod (1974) as a potentially fruitful basis 
for investigating the extent to which the life-threatening avoidance of 
ingestion is evident in chaotic conceptions of meal patterning among 
anorexics. 

Finally, beliefs and practices affecting the safety of food itself are 
remarkably under-researched, even in developing countries where the 
health-related problems are grave, extensive and well-known. As-Foster 
and Kaferstein have succinctly observed: ‘The study of conditions and 
customs that encourage unsafe food ... present no special research 
problems. The data are, so to speak, there for the asking or observing’ 
(Foster and Kaferstein, 1985: 1274). 


6 
Eating Disorders 


e 


Such is the huge amount that has been written in recent years on 
eating disorders such as anorexia nervosa and bulimia, by doctors, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, historians and feminists as well as a handful 
of sociologists, that it is beyond the scope of this report to cover the 
literature fully. Nevertheless, we have skirted the topic in several 
sections, and will here mention some of the main issues relevant to 
the sociology of food and eating. l 


THE LONG-TERM CIVILISING OF APPETITE? 


Medical historians have not been unanimous about whether the inci- 
dence of eating disorders is a characteristic exclusively of the last 
_ hundred years or so, or whether they have always existed. It is, 
however, undeniable that they have attracted far more attention in 
recent decades, and the balance of evidence now seems to support 
the view that this is not simply a matter of medical fashion but of a 
real increase in their incidence in the course of roughly the last hundred 
years (see Brumberg, 1988). 

If this is so, the question arises of how the trend is to be explained. 
Mennell (1986a, 1987b; Mennell and Simons, 1989) has attempted to 
set it in the context of a broader long-term social process of changes 
in the control of appetite in the quantitative sense. The amount of 
food humans eat is not simply determined by biological factors, but 
is heavily influenced by cultural, social and psychological pressures. 
In European society since the Middle Ages a process of the ‘civilising 
of appetite’ (part of the overall civilising process identified by Elias) can 
be discerned in changing patterns of controls over appetite. They appear 
to have changed in the direction of more even and more all-embracing 
controls. To speak of ‘more even’ controls is to refer to a psychological 
change: the controls have come to operate in the average person in a 





* This Chapter was written in collaboration with Dr Katherine Simons of the Department 
of Social Medicine, University of Birmingham Medical School, drawing on her PhD 
thesis (1990), and on Mennell and Simons (1989). 
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‚more automatic and regular way. By ‘more all-embracing’ is meant 
that there has also been a decline in behavioural differences between 
various spheres of social life; for instance, it may be thai contrasts have 
diminished between behaviour acceptable in ‘public’ and ‘private’ life, 
or between normal occasions and special occasions such as carnivals 
when normal rules were temporarily abandoned. 

In the Middle Ages, there were great inequalities in the social distri- 
bution of nourishment (see Mennell, 1985: 40-61), but in all social ranks 
there was an oscillating pattern of eating related to the insecurity of life 
in general, and of food supplies in particular. The pressures towards 
foresight and self-restraint were relatively weak and discontinuous. The 
problem of appetite in relation to over-abundant food had still scarcely 
arisen earlier than the eighteenth century for the great majority of people 
of western Europe; for them the most pressing external constraints on 
appetite were still the shortage or irregularity of food supplies. Until 
then, the upper classes often distinguished themselves from the lower 
by the sheer quantity of food they consumed. By the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries this was less easily possible, and social 
distinction came to be expressed more through the quality and refine- 
ment of cooking than through sheer quantitative stuffing. The change 
towards restraint of appetite began to be expressed in medical opinion in 
France and England (notably by Cheyne, 1724, 1733; cf. Turner, 1982a, 
1982b). In the nineteenth century, the virtue of moderation and disdain 
for gluttony were increasingly stressed by bourgeois gastronomes, as 
a concern with obesity as a result of overeating began to be felt in 
well-to-do circles. Yet towards the end of the century, books and articles 
were still being addressed to lower-middle-class readers advising them 
on how to become plump, which shows that the ideal of the slim figure 
was not yet universal in European society. The problem and the fear of 
fatness gradually spread down the social scale, ‘slimming’ becoming a 
prominent concern in the popular press in the twentieth century. The : 
social standards of expected self-control over appetite have developed 
so that they make much greater demands on individual people than 
formerly, and the growing incidence of eating disorders like anorexia 
and bulimia afflicting a minority appears to be related to these changes 
in social standards for the majority. 


WHY WOMEN? 


The eating disorder anorexia nervosa was recognised in the nineteenth 
century, and appears to represent one way in which.a person may fail 
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to acquire or may lose normal, relatively even and steady controls over 
appetite. Physiological regulating mechanisms are evidently disrupted 
by socially and psychologically induced extreme abstinence. Another 
syndrome associated with a morbid fear of fatness, but expressed 
through severe binge eating, combined with purging and self-induced 
vomiting and associated with a morbid fear of fatness, has attracted 
attention only in the last decade or thereabouts, and has been termed 
bulimia nervosa (Russell, 1979) or bulimia (American Psychiatric 
Association, Diagnostic Statistical Manual, vol. III, 1980)®. Although 
it is superficially different in its behavioural manifestation, Wardle and 
Beinart (1981) conclude that, like anorexia, ‘binge eating is as much a 
consequence as a precipitant of dietary restriction.’ 

The main body of research into eating disorders has concentrated on 
the medical and psychological facets and neglects the social processes 
involved. The demographic distribution of eating disorders implies 
that sociocultural components play a larger part than the predominant 
focus of the research would suggest. Particularly affecting certain 
demographic groups, eating disorders are most prevalent in modern 
industrial countries among young, white, affluent women (Crisp, 1977; 
Willi and Grossman, 1983). Why? 

Remarking on the substantial increase of eating disorders in the 
previous twenty years, Bruch (1978:8) observes that ‘... one might 
speak of an epidemic illness, only there is no contagious agent; the 
spread must be attributed to psycho-sociological factors. I am inclined 
to relate it to the enormous emphasis that Fashion places on slimness’. 
Garner et al. (1980) found a significant increase in the proportion of 
space given to material about diet and slimming in six major women’s 
magazines between 1969 and 1979 compared with the previous ten 
years. They also studied Playboy magazine Playmate centrefolds, and 
contestants and winners of the Miss America Pageant from 1959 to 
1978 as examples of ideal feminine beauty. In both groups of women 
they found that mean weights were significantly less than corresponding 
population means published by the Society of Actuaries for each year. 
In addition, within each of the two groups, weight declined across 
the twenty-year period which was studied. Therefore, not only were 
those women selected as ideal body types consistently thinner than the 
actual means for comparable women in the population, but also these 


6 The disorder made its first appearance in the American Psychiatric Association’s 
DSM in the 1980 edition. 
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ideal body types became thinner over time. These findings cannot be 
explained simply as a reflection of a decrease in average body weights 
over the twenty-year period, because the comparison of actuarial norms 
from 1959 with those of 1979 show that the average weight of women 
under thirty (the age group from which Playboy playmates and Miss 
America contestants are most likely to come) is consistently several 
pounds heavier in 1979 than in 1959. In other words, the average weight 
of the population is increasing at the same time that pressures to be slim 
are growing and the size of the ideal body image is diminishing. 

Many explanations for the profound importance of a slim physique 
have been offered. Most tend to focus on the aesthetics of physique, 
personality traits associated with physique, and behaviour inferred 
from physique. Thinness is not only presented as attractive but asso- 
ciated with success, power and other highly valued attributes. Being 
overweight, on the other hand, is considered physically and morally 
unhealthy, ‘obscene’, ‘lazy’, ‘slothful’ and ° gluttonous’ (Dejong, 1980; 
Ritenbaugh, 1982; Schwartz et al., 1982). The positive and negative 
evaluations of physique are extended by inference to typical patterns 
of correlated behaviour and moral attributes: self-control and self- 
indulgence respectively. While all this may be true, in our view it is 
secondary to an explanation of the slimness ideal in terms of social 
competition. It was only relatively recently, in the space of the last 
hundred years, that the majority of the people of industrial societies 
acquired the means and opportunity to become plump. When they did 
so, it would then follow a very typical pattern if the upper strata chose 
to distinguish themselves from their inferiors by adopting an ideal of 
slimness, which in turn would be emulated by the middle classes, and so 
on. (Significantly, recent reports suggest that the incidence of anorexia 
is rising faster among women in lower social strata than those where it 
has hitherto been most common; see Garfinkel and Garner, 1982, and 
especially the various studies they cite on p. 103). 

In view of the historical shift towards the preference for thinness it 
is not suprising that more women than at any other time are becoming 
increasingly preoccupied with their weight and size and routinely 
plagued by food. Research has established that the majority of women 
in Western culture — probably as many as between 80 and 90 percent 
(Button and Whitehouse, 1981) constantly monitor their daily calorie 
intake and eat less than is required to stop them feeling hungry. In a 
social climate in which thinness is synonymous with female beauty, the 
majority of women report that they would like to be thinner and attempt 
to restrict their food intake in response to social pressures. 
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There is reason to believe that what today constitutes ‘normal’ 
eating is not entirely appropriate to physiological needs. Polivy and 
Herman (1987) argue that what is regarded as socially normal eating 
actually displays many characteristics of the abnormal eating habits 
identified in eating disorders, and may itself be regarded as disordered or 
pathological. For example, many of the symptoms reported by bulimic 
patients are also commonly reported by those in the general population 
(Cooper and Fairburn, 1983; Hart and Ollendick, 1985). Meadows et 
al. (1986) carried out a survey of the eating habits of women aged 
between 18 and 22 registered with the doctors of one general practice. 
As many as 11.6 percent of the women reported that they ‘often’ ate 
lots of fattening foods in binges. These findings suggest that bulimic 
behaviour is unusual only in the more extreme degree to which patterns 
common to people at large (for a very broad overview see Chapter 7) 
become evident in bulimia sufferers. 

It could be argued, then, that while eating disorders have attracted 
much attention from women psychotherapists such as Hilde Bruch 
(1973, 1978; cf. Turner, 1990, 1991: Horsfall, 1991), Carol Bloom 
(1987) and Striegel-Moore et al. (1986), sociologists should be more 
interested in them as an extreme symptom of social pressures on people, 
especially women, more generally. The greater pressure for thinness 
among women than among men has been clearly demonstrated through 
empirical research. For example, Fallon and Rozin (1985) found that 
college women perceive their own figures to be heavier than the figure 
they consider most attractive to men, and their ideal figure to be thinner 
still. In contrast, college men display no difference in perceptions of 
their own figure, their ideal figure and the figure they consider most 
attractive to women. 

Several writers have analysed the pattern of female socialisation 
seemingly implicated in these differences. Passivity, compliance and 
selflessness are encouraged in girls while boys are expected to be inde- 
pendent, active and assertive. Lawrence (1984) suggests that although 
girls might have equal opportunities to boys in education, they are not 
prepared for the experience of work success and independence: ‘All girls 
are socialised into a sexual identity centred on motherhood, regardless 
of whether or not they later also have the opportunity to achieve educa- 
tional success and make their own careers.’ In general boys are social- 
ised into careers while girls are socialised into carers. The link between 
the process of socialisation and unusual eating behaviour is confirmed 
by studies which show that self-reported binge eating tendencies and 
low self-esteem, rigid dieting and negative body image are found not 
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only in clinical samples but in the general population, and in women 
more often than men. Boskind-Lohdahl (1976) is able to conclude 
that ‘Bulimarexia is not a psychiatric problem but reflects a problem 
of female socialisation’. Palazolli (1974) describes the ‘contradictory 
roles and expectations made of young women’ in modern society, and 
the ‘ridicule and rejection of fat women’; Minuchin (1978) blames the 
patriarchal society and notes the ‘irony’ of the increasing prevalence of 
eating disorders in the face of women’s dawning emancipation. _ 

It has been suggested that it is no coincidence that an increase in-the 
prevalence of eating disorders has occurred simultaneously with the rise 
of the feminist movement. The argument turns on the following: the 
_ once acceptable role of motherhood and the sense of fulfilment gained 
from the experience has been the target of feminist propaganda. Women 
are informed that caring for a family is mundane and demeaning; they 
are encouraged to assert themselves and realise their potential in their 
own right, outside their home and family. However, conflict may be © 
experienced between ‘feminine’ values, only partly rejected if at all in 
the domestic sphere and in seeking a sexual partner, and the essentially 
more assertive, ‘masculine’ style necessary to succeed in other spheres. 
Susie Orbach (1986: 28) describes women who enter the world beyond 
the home as “guests ... [who] must conform to prevailing masculinist 
values and accept entry on that basis’. 

. Thus women are placed in an ambiguous and contradictory situation. 
Against a background of traditional feminine values which emphasize 
compliance, passivity and dependency, opportunities and choices arise 
for vocational success and achievement. These entail independence, 
ambition and assertiveness. Hilde Bruch (1978) suggests that increased 
opportunities for women may be experienced as excessive demands. 
Attempts to meet the demands and reconcile the differences between 
- the traditional and the feminist ideologies, make it difficult for women 
to feel secure in whichever role they decide to adopt. 

Addressing the changing roles of women, Chernin (1986) describes 
the present ‘unique generation of women — the first in history to have the 
social and psychological opportunity to surpass with ease the life choice 
our mothers have made’. She maintains that: 

… the recent epidemic of eating disorders must be understood as a profound 

development crisis in a generation of women still deeply confused, after twenty 

. years of struggle for female liberation, about what it means to be a woman in the 


modern world, that is the problem of taking on the rights and ECHOES of male 
society. (Chernin, 1986: 12) 


7 
Patterns of Food Consumption 
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In broad terms, food consumption is patterned in association with some 
of the main ‘key variables’ of social accounting in industrialised nations, 
namely social class, age and sex. These patterns are revealed repeatedly 
in data collected routinely for such practical purposes as market research 
or the compilation of official statistics on food consumption, and they 
show patterns persisting over and above poverty, want or scarcity. They 
form the pre-sociological baseline for explanations of social and cultural 
bases for the social distribution of ‘choice’, ‘habit’ or ‘taste’ with which 
much of this report is concerned. This section briefly establishes their 
contours and sketches the scope for fuller sociological investigation. 


CLASS 


Higher socio-economic groups are generally reported to consume a 
greater range and variety of foodstuffs which are more likely to accord 
with the nutritionally approved orthodoxy of the day, than those lower 
down the social scale (MAFF Annual 1951- ; Gregory et al., 1990). 
As the widely adopted dietary guidelines of the 1980s recommended a 
reduction in the intake of salt, sugar and (saturated) fat, and an increase 
in the consumpiion of dietary fibre, so a class-gradient is observed in 
the use of items such as skimmed milk, vegetables and brown bread. 
Fruit provides a particularly clear example of foods currently highly 
recommended for the maintenance of good health. Its consumption is 
commonly observed to be greater in the higher income/professional 
groups — in, for example, Denmark (Haraldsdottir, 1987); Northern 
Ireland (Barker et al., 1988); England and Wales (Blaxter, 1990); and 
Finland (Helminen and Prättälä, 1990). Similarly, diets with higher 
amounts of animal fat are more likely to be recorded among lower 
socio-economic groups (Blaxter, 1990, Barker et al., 1988) and among 
farmers, e.g. in Finland (Prättälä and Helminen, 1990), Switzerland 
(Gex-Fabry et al., 1988) and France (Grignon and Grignon, 1981). 
Such class variations are evident in other forms of food consumption. 
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Middle-class infants are more likely to be breast-fed, as currently 
medically advised, than those born to working-class parents in indus- 
trialised societies (Martin, 1978) — a phenomenon also reported in 
developing countries, though class is often encoded in the use of 
terms such as industrialisation, poverty or urbanisation (e.g. Thomas, 
1981: Underwood and Margetts, 1987; Dettwyler, 1987; Manderson, 
1984). Levenstein (1988) suggests that the upper and middle classes are 
responsible for a disproportionately great share of the nearly 20 percent 
of the total spent on retail foods in the USA which goes on special 
‘reduced’ or ‘diet’ foods. And in Britain (Fiddes, 1991), the Netherlands 
and probably most other industrialised countries it is the middle classes 
that are more likely to be vegetarian. Cooking methods also show a class 
gradient — frying rather than baking or grilling being more common 
among lower socio-economic groups. Smaller-scale studies reveal that 
class variations in consumption patterns are finely grained. Calnan 
(1990) reports that working-class households in Britain are more likely 
to have purchased tinned and frozen rather than fresh vegetables (as well 
as white bread, white flour, full-fat milk and more sugar) than those in 
the middle class. Ekström (1991), however, reports no class differences 
in vegetable consumption in Swedish families, but a greater likelihood 
that the middle classes take alcohol at meals. ~ 


SEX 


Overall, females are reported to consume smaller total amounts of food 
than do men. Differences in average stature and, in part, energy expen- 
diture, cannot be discounted (Department of Health, 1991; Gregory 
et al., 1990) but they do not wholly account for the differentials in 
consumption patterns reported. 

Sex differences in consumption of amount and type of food are 
widely found to be bolstered by accompanying beliefs, taboos, cultural 
prescriptions and proscriptions in different eras and ir different societies 
(Delphy, 1979; Odebiyi, 1989; Swantz, 1975; O’Laughlin, 1974; de 
Garine and Koppert, 1990) though they may not always be followed 
in practice (Manderson, 1981). For instance, Chapman (1990) reports 
a marked distinction between the food and drink typically consumed by 
men and women in a Brittany fishing village. Pork paté, sausage and. 
fat, with white bread, are considered characteristically masculine, while 
women take cake made of white flour and butter. Correspondingly, 
where women drink great quantities of coffee, men drink an awesome 
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amount of red wine — taken as ‘virtually their entire daily fluid intake, 
after the morning bowl of coffee. Two litres a day is normal. Five is 
not unknown’ (Chapman, 1990: 32). Men regard wine as good for the 
blood, strong and red as masculine blood should be. It is contrasted to 
milk, white and feeble, held to be a child’s or woman’s drink that is 
positively bad for the adult masculine digestion and health. 

In the North East of England, beer consumption marks distinctions 
between men and women in similar fashion. This is the region in which 
allegiance to ale, as distinct from the increasingly ubiquitous lager, 
remains strong. And it is men who sustain this allegiance, maintaining 
that the palate has to be developed. And a palate for ale is held to 
be an exclusively male attribute. Lager is for women (and ill-tutored 
youngsters). Learning to appreciate ale is a process that can effectively 
only take place in those bastions of English maleness, pubs and working 
men’s clubs (Gofton, 1983). | 

Critical of discriminatory beliefs, Shapiro (1986) sees a historical 
continuity. Women, she claims, are still ‘haunt[ed] by what Miss 
Sedgwick, a mid-nineteenth century New England moralist, described 
as the “monster appetite”’. And she tartly recalls an observation of 
1903 that ‘lunch was of no interest to a normal woman’ (Shapiro, 
1986: 233; emphasis added). Though less likely to be overweight than 
men in, for example, the USA, the Netherlands, Canada, Australia, 
Finland and Great Britain (Rissanen et al., 1988), women are more 
likely than men to reduce their food intake as a means of achieving 
weight loss. Adolescent girls are found more likely than boys of the 
Same age to endorse statements that most people need to lose weight 
(Hamblin, 1980). In Northern Ireland, 12.6 percent of the women 
sampled but only 2.3 percent of the men described themselves as 
on a weight-controlling diet (Barker et al., 1988). And (see Chapter 
6) it is well known that eating disorders, (especially those entailing 
self-starvation and self-administered purging) have increased among 
females to a far greater extent than among males over the last few 
decades (Farmer et al., 1986). How far some hint of a distinctive 
attitude to food prevails among women and is at issue when they seek 
to interpret possible alterations in appetite associated with pregnancy 
(Murcott, 1988b) requires further investigation. 

Meat avoidance generally is reported to be more common nowadays 
among women than men, with half of all British women claiming to be 
‘eating less meat’ (Fiddes, 1991: 29). According to Bourdieu, in France 
at least, these differences in consumption run much deeper than at first 
appears: . 


= 
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… the whole body schema, in particular the physical approach to the act of eating, 
governs the selection of certain food. For example, in the working classes, fish tends 

‘to be regarded as an unsuitable food for men, not only because it is light food, 
insufficiently ‘filling’, ... but also because, like fruit (except bananas) it is one of the 
‘fiddly’ things which a man’s hands cannot cope with and which make him childlike 
(the woman, adopting a maternal role, ... will prepare the fish on the plate or peel 
the pear); but above all, it is because fish has to be eaten in a way which totally 
contradicts the masculine way of eating, that is, with restraint, in small mouthfuls, 
chewed gently ... (because of the bones). The whole masculine identity — what is 
called virility — is involved in these two ways of eating: nibbling or picking, as befits 
a woman, or with wholehearted male gulps and mouthfuls .... (1979: 190-1) 


Cross-cut with class, Charles and Kerr (1988) report a notable difference 
in the consumption of more expensive cuts of red meat such that the 
working-class men of their sample consumed greater amounts than 
middle-class men, whereas little class difference was evident among 
the women. | 

In industrialised nations, sex differences in food consumption may 
have few gross implications for health in the population as a whole. 
Elsewhere, however, sex distinctions in consumption can have far 
graver and more immediately obvious consequences. In South Asia, for 
instance, Sen (1985) has commented on a sharp ‘bias’ against women 
in the distribution of food. The association with gender differences 
in mortality, morbidity and malnutrition in that region is inescapable 
(Harriss, 1990). 


AGE 


Sociologically, age only surfaces as anything more than a convention-" 
ally collected datum (Finch, 1987) when calendar years signify social 
and/or biological capacity, maturity or infirmity in implied comparison 
with ‘normal’ adulthood. In this sense, infants and the elderly occupy 
similar social locations both to one another and to the sick and mentally 
retarded. Food consumption practices and beliefs provide one arena : 
in which this cultural location can be made apparent (see Murcott, 
forthcoming b). 

Compared with the burgeoning mass of research on the relation of 
food consumption and eating patterns to sex, which is partly the product 
of the upsurge of feminist sociology, sociological work on food among 
the elderly in industrialised nations is relatively less developed. The 
sociology of ageing, however, is-a distinctive and well funded field 
in the USA. McIntosh and his associates have published a number 
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Of papers arising from a large-scale empirical survey in this area 
(McIntosh and Shifflett, 1984; Shifflett and McIntosh, 1986; McIntosh, 
1988; McIntosh et al., 1989). The main thrust of this research centres of 
the hypothesised tendency of old people, especially when living alone, 
recently widowed, or in indifferent health, to neglect their diet and suffer 
consequential nutritional deterioration. McIntosh and his associates have 
explored how eating habits are affected by the social support which 
involvement in social networks (including religious Organisations) gives 
to the elderly, and by whether an elderly person has a long or short 
perspective of future time. 

In Europe, a gap appears to remain at the moment, but is very likely 
to be filled in the near future as the eating habits and needs of the elderly 
become one of the major targets for research., On the oné hand there is a 
continuing policy focus on the old age as constituting a period of life at 
nutritional risk (see, e.g., Flint, 1982, for Australia). On the other, there 
are newly developing studies of the material, social circumstances of 
the elderly in an ‘ageist’ context (Arber and Ginn, 1991) together with 
some attention to the household focus of gendered power relationships 
and the domestic division of labour (Mason, 1987) (see Chapter 12 on 
Food Preparation in the Division of Labour at Home). 

Youth, however, is a rather different matter. Good nutrition in the 
early years of life is held to contribute to securing a healthy adulthood 
(Pelto, 1987, Darke, 1980). This bio-medical assumption shades over 
and is consonant with predominant Western ideologies of childhood, 
which are continually characterised in terms of the future (James 
and Prout, 1990). In food consumption as in anything else, it is 
widely assumed that ‘habits’ ‘behaviour’ and ‘preferences’ acquired in 
childhood shape those of adulthood — creating patterns that are resistant 
to change. Socio-medical surveillance of children and their caretakers 
inevitably includes concern with the manner in which they are fed — a 
concer so self-evidently worthy that moralising does not always need 
to be concealed. The history of infant feeding is replete with examples 
(De Mause, 1974: 34). In turn, feeding babies and children is only 
too readily characterised as a problem that has become ‘medicalised’ 
(Fischler, 1986a, 1986b). 

While the social policing of children is the subject of sociological 
(and historical) investigation, it is also, of course, the ideological 
source creating the rationale (as well, it may be supposed, as funding 
opportunities) for research (Fink, 1985). Such work has as often been 
undertaken by nutritionists and public health experts as by social sci- 
entists (for recent examples worldwide, see Truswell and Darnton-Hill, 
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1981; King and Ashworth, 1987; Tucker and Sanjur, 1988; Shack et 
al., 1990; Doan and Bisharat, 1990). In Britain, infant feeding practices 
are the subject of public health inspired monitoring (Martin, 1978). 
Research on food consumption in the early. years of life focuses 
prominently on influences leading to artificial- rather than breast-feeding 
and the introduction of mixed feeding. This work includes study of the 
impact of commercial activity and advertising, especially in developing 
countries (Hung et al., 1985; Igun, 1982), the relation to social networks 
(for instance among different ethnic groups in Florida: Bryant, 1982), 
the association with women’s status within the household (in Jordan: 
Doan and Bisharat, 1990) and in Britain the influence of maternal 
attitudes (Jones, 1986). 

Implicitly this rationale extends to assumptions that children’s eating 
habits are unexceptionable topics for investigation. The documentation 
of secular changes in life-style formed the mainspring for Prättälä’ s 
(1989) combined sociological and nutritional investigation of teenagers’ 
food consumption patterns in Finland. Adolescents are confronted with a 
duality: well aware of the ‘real’ food of their parents and of nutritional 
advice on low fat and sugar consumption, they nonetheless find ‘junk’ 
food far more appealing. She shows that teenagers ‘manage’ this 
duality according to social context: at home or with teachers they 
eat ‘real’ foods, but in company with peers opt for ‘junk’. Popkin and 
Lim-Ybanez (1982) apply the economist’s cast of mind to assessing the 
impact of nutrition on investments in education — they too assume that 
child feeding is self-evidently important. a 

In Britain, changes in government policy on.school-meal provision in 
the early 1980s provided the occasion for specially mounted monitoring 
of children’s diets (Murcott, 1987; and for a historian’s view more 
widely, see Welshman, 1986). The results suggest a modicum of 
cause for nutritional concern for schoolgirls’ low intake of iron and 
all children’s over-consumption of fat and sugar (Wenlock et al., 1986). 
And, as sociologists would expect, the higher the parental social class, 
the taller the children (using height as a proxy measure of the quality 
and quantity of nutritional intake). The report also records a small but 
suggestive finding that foreshadows a call in Chapter 13 for greater 
attention to the internal social organisation of the household and its 
relation to the distribution of food: ‘Boys who were the only child 
in one-parent families appeared to have higher intakes of energy and 
most nutrients than boys who were the only child in two-parent families’ 
(Wenlock et al., 1986: iv). 

Data useful to sociologists on patterns of food consumption in the 
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Shortage and Plenty 





Under this heading’ comes a vasi field of research, historical, anthro- 
pological and sociological. The three polarities of shortage and plenty, 
fasting and feasting, and poverty and wealth are intimately related, for 
they all have to do with the quantity of food to which different groups 
of people at a certain time have access. Material wealth implies the 
possession of all sorts of goods, including plenty of food, which can 
easily be given away on the occasion of feasts. Poverty very often 
means a shortage of food which in turn will include fasting and 
hunger by coercive external circumstances. Voluntary fasting (aside 
from the religious and ascetic) is often restricted to individuals and 
groups living in affluence, including an abundant food supply: otherwise 
one has no choice. 

The availability of food is influenced in the first place by the 
processes of production and distribution. A stable food supply in a 
country, resulting from a flourishing system of food production will, 
however, not always ensure the accessibility of a sufficient quantity to” 
every group in the population. The organisation of food distribution, 
including markets, prices and networks, shapes the opportunities or 
obstacles to people’s eating sufficient quantities of food. Feasts often 
form an opportunity for the redistribution of food; they still play a 
major role in Third World communities today (Douglas, 1984b). We 
shall glance very briefly at the oscillating process of long-term change 
' from want to plenty which has taken place in Western countries over the 
last five centuries. This change, however, is not unilinear; poverty and 
want have returned for some groups or nations today, or have never been 
succesfully overcome. 


FROM SHORTAGE TO PLENTY IN PAST AND PRESENT 


In the history of western Europe, as in most other parts of the world, 
. periods of shortage have alternazed with periods of plenty. However, if 
we contrast the food situation in the Middle Ages, for instance, with - 
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that at present, it is clear that a general change has taken place which 
is characterised by a greatly increased security of the supply (Mennell, 
1987a). This change, roughly, came about through the post-Columbian 
metamorphosis in the trade routes and the import of food crops, 
through the agrarian and industrial revolutions in general and the 
accompanying revolutions in agriculture, means of food transport, and 
food preservation (Van Otterloo, 1990). At the same time the general 
availability of food has been enlarged; processes of (functional, not 
necessarily political) democratisation during the past two centuries 
have ensured a more equal distribution of the accessibility of food to 
the population by the mechanism of wages (which went up) and prices 
(which went down). 

‘Historians like Wilhelm Abel (1974) and Fernand Braudel (1979) 
have described mass poverty and crises of hunger in Europe roughly 
between 1400 and 1800, the centuries stretching from the waning of 
the Middle Ages to the eve of the Industrial Revolution. Burnett (1966) 
studied the diets of the different social groups of the population in 
England — the rich, including ‘high society’ and the prosperous middle 
classes, and the poor working-class families in the countryside as well 
as in the city. Burnett focused on changes in the diet of these classes 
during the last two centuries. These historians are only three of the 
best-known of a list of writers on the topic of contrasts between ‘luxury 
and necessity’ in the past and on problems of Western food shortage, 
famines and hunger. A great deal of this type of research is of a social 
and economic character, and restricts itself mainly to the ‘supply-side’ 
of food history (see Mennell, 1986a: 7-10; and Van Otterloo 1990: 
302-10). Part of this literature is informed by nutritional knowledge 
(Oddy and Miller, 1976); Scrimshaw (1983) explicitly demonstrates its 
relevance for historians. 

A topic often considered in this context is hunger revolts, as set 
in comparative perspective by Löwe (1986) in his study of France, 
England and Germany in the eighteenth century. A special branch of 
this type of historical research consists in assessing the demographi- 
cal impact of famines, often in relation to epidemic diseases. Since 
Malthus’s essay on the principles of population (1798), this subject 
has remained heavily debated by demographers and historians, amongst 
whose writings McKeown’s (1977) theory of the decisive influence of 
food is very well known. Some of these authors focus on a specific time 
and place, such as Post (1985), while others aim at more generalised 
conclusions. In a study based on calculations and long-term historical 
data Watkins and Menken (1985) conclude that famines did not play a: 
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major role in accounting for long-term population stability. 

The distinguished economist Amartya Sen has had a profound influ- 
ence on the study of hunger since the publication of his book Poverty 
and Famines (1981), already mentioned in the introductory section 
above. Sen advanced a socio-economic model to elucidate the causes 
of hunger, mainly: in the contemporary Third World. His explanation 
centres on systems of what he calls ‘exchange entitlement’ of what 
a person owns. ‘A person will be exposed to starvation if, for the 
ownership that he actually has, the exchange entitlement set does not 
contain any feasible bundle [of commodities] including enough food’ 
(1981: 3). He posits that starvation and famine are therefore not in 
the first place the outcome of instability and shortages of food supply. 
Hunger, on the contrary, is much more dependent on entitlements and 
ownership patterns prevailing in the community. This thesis, which 
Sen illuminated with several case studies, has been central to a whole 
broadly developing approach to problems of poverty, food-supply and 
famine by historians and other scholars, who have broken the bounds 
of time, space and discipline in the manner first demonstrated by Abel 
(1974) and Braudel (1979). Pfister (1988) stresses in his review article 
the importance of this interdisciplinary approach to issues of food supply 
and hunger both in the historical past and today. 

This interdisciplinary approach to historical and contemporary prob- 
lems of hunger is manifest in two recent volumes edited by Rotberg and 
Rabb (1985) and by Newman et al. (1990). The former brings together 
essays by historians, social scientists and food scientists, covering the 
different forms of scarcity at various times and in all continents of the 
world. One of the contributors, Tilly (1985), discusses the redistribution 
of food entitlements in England and France; the rise of Capitalism and 
the development of the nation-state, she shows, were the main factors 
contributing to these changes. Newman’s volume covers four time 
periods: the age of early humans (hunter-gatherers through to the 
beginnings of agriculture); the development of urban centres beginning 
a few millennia ago; the development of a world-wide economic system 
over the last few centuries; and the emergence of a global food-system 
in the recent past. Newman’s range of contributing disciplines is even 
wider, including also geography, geology and linguistics. Sen himself 
contributes a paper on food entitlements and economic chains; looking: 
. to the future of hunger he concludes ‘that its diminution and perhaps 
even its demise may be attainable [but is] surely not guaranteed’ 
(Sen, 1990: 403-4). Of all the conditions and changes needed to 
attain this goal, one is most important: ‘to include the excluded, the 
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marginal people and places constituting the bulk of the world’s hungry 
(1990: 406). 

Sorokin (1975 forig. 1922]) and Obregôn (1985) by contrast concen- 
trate on famines in specific countries, Russia and Spain respectively. 
Pitirim Sorokin is one of the very few sociologists to have written 
on this subject very systematically. He provides an extensive analysis 
of the social and individual consequences -of the great famine in his 
country (1919-21). In such circumstances human behaviour is finally 
reduced to the search for food. Thus, according to him, there is a 
direct relationship between people’s food situation and the character 
of their relationships (see also Chapter 1). Peter Garnsey (1990) studied 
famine and food supply in the classical Greco-Roman world. Food 
crises were a frequent event in antiquity, but that was not true of 
famines. As a specialist in ancient history, the author focuses on 
the survival strategies of the peasantry and of urban communities, 
‘and especially on the responses to risk and crisis. City governments 
did very little to guarantee the regularity of food supplies, while the 
rich elite practised ‘euergetism’ (public generosity), though not without 
self-interest. Gainey concludes that: 


-Food crisis was endemic in the Mediterranean in classical antiquity. Its origins lay in 
nature and in man, often operating together. Harvest failure was an underlying cause 
of food shortags. However, food crisis was the consequence of a sharp reduction, not 
in the absolute level of food supply, but in food availability. The causes of famine 
are to be sought not only in the physical environment and conditions of production, 
but also in distribution mechanisms, their limitations, and their disruption through 
human intervention. (1990: 271) 


In contemporary pre-industrial or partly industrialised developing 
countries the food supply is still not stabilised. For this reason a 
great many studies deal with problems of widespread shortage and 
hunger in these regions. Boserup (1983), for instance, discusses the 
influence of scarcity and plenty on development; she concludes that 
the interrelationship between these factors is much more complicated 
than neo-Malthusian theories assume. The advantages of technological 
change are never shared equally by all population groups; ‘rapid 
growth of the population and rapid growth of per capita income go 
together with malnutrition and sometimes starvation among the poor’ 
(pp. 208-9). Moore (1990) introduces another angle; the concept of 
famine appears not to mean the same thing for Western and Third 
World peoples. The last-mentioned define famine as a situation of 
poverty and powerlessness, an inability to avoid destitution. Other 
aspects of the world food problem which have to do with power 
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and powerlessness, politics and policies are also critically discussed 
from different perspectives in many different interdisciplinary journals. 
(Douglas, 1984a; Johnson, 1986; George, 1986; Whit, 1988). 


FASTING AND FEASTING 


The contrast between fasting and feasting is, according to Mennell 
(1987a), connected with alternating periods of shortage and plenty 
which were characteristic of the instability of food supplies during 
the Middle Ages. Wealthy elite groups tried to impress others of equal 
rank and especially people of poor status with ostentatious and lavish 
feasting, banqueting and the consumption of huge quantities of food. On 
the other side of the societal gap between high and low, rich and poor, 
scanty and monotonous meals were the norm. This is a general polarity 
which is often recognised, described and interpreted, for instance by 
Goody (1982) who made the contrast between high and low culinary 
culture to his central theme. In this study he does not restrict himself 
to societal classes in one society but he stretches his analysis unto the 
comparison of the continents of Eurasia and Africa (see Chapter 2 on 
the Development of Culinary Cultures). 

Fasting can be coercive because of poor economic conditions, or 
it can be elective as in the case of a religious belief. Feasting in 
modern Western countries has kept its social functions of expressing 
and initiating ties of kinship, friendship and neighbourhood. Eating and 
sharing of food and drink remain important for these reasons, but not 
as means of redistribution of food to those people who otherwise do 
not have enough. Feasting, however, continues to have this function of 
redistribution in developing countries. Here forms of hospitality (inclu- 
sive or exclusive) restrict or open up possibilities to add to the scanty 
fare of larger or smaller segments of the local population (Douglas, 
1984a). The insufficient food supply and the unequal distribution of 
entitlements to food, continue to shape the functioning of patterns of 
hospitality. | 


FOOD AND SOCIAL INEQUALITY: OLD AND NEW 
DEPRIVATION IN CONTEMPORARY WESTERN COUNTRIES 


Apart from the general food supply, which can be disturbed by crop- 
failure or other natural or human disasters like wars, the problem of 
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the distribution of food is at least as important. Plenty and want 
throughout history have never been distributed equally within the 
population. The condition of differential accessibility of food has to 
do with the power relationships between the social strata in a country. 
In modern market economies, this is always a question of having scarce 
or lavish financial means to spend. The quantity of income available is 
dependent on other characteristics of social stratification like education 
and occupation. Incomes in Western countries have in general greatly 
increased, especially since the Second World War; with the increase 
in income, the fraction of expenditure on food has decreased, as the 
Belgian statistician Quételet had already observed in the last century. 
Nevertheless, in the last decades new groups afflicted with poverty in 
the midst of plenty, because of economic crisis and unemployment, 
have been re-discovered (Harrington, 1963; Coates and Silburn, 1970, 
1983). Especially in the United States, this is a widespread problem 
(Brown, 1987; Fitchen, 1988), but it is by no means absent elsewhere 
(Driver, 1984). 

. Part of the work on these problems refers to the topic of social 
inequality relating to food and health, which has remained or which 
has arisen anew between rich and poor groups in modern society (see, 
for Britain, Townsend and Davidson, 1982; Whitehead, 1988). Poverty 
and resultant food shortage (real or possible) among underprivileged 
groups in contemporary Western countries are a recurring subject of 
study (Townsend, 1979). The return to widespread poverty for some 
groups has caused the initiation of several assistance programmes and 
other measures, which are accompanied by sociological and nutritional 
research. Petchers, Chow and Kordish (1989), for instance, interviewed 
clients of urban Emergency Food Centres, a modern variety of the 
nineteenth-century soup-kitchens. They found that hunger remained a 
problem even among those who made use of the food centres. DeVault 
and Pitts (1984), Cohen (1987), and Basiotis et al. (1987) did research 
on, respectively, the origins, the legislative aspects and the nutrititional 
consequences of the American Food Stamps Program (1987), which is 
one of the results of the national debate on hunger that has taken place 
in the USA since the 1960s. Although the food intake and the nutritional 
status of the diet of low income families participating in the programme 
improved, this ts, according to DeVault and Pitts, only a partial solution 
to the problem, because it diverts attention from the social conditions 
which produce hunger. 

Another stream of research on the general theme of shortage and 
plenty is the study of food habits, beliefs and practices in lower status 
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groups, contrasted with higher status groups — another variation on the 
theme of ‘high and low’ (see for instance Grignon and Grignon, 1981; 
Grignon,1986).Inspiteoffar-reachingprocessesofdemocratisationinmeans 
and ways of living and eating, different social strata seem always to keep 
some characteristic practices and preferences at table (Bourdieu, 1979). 
Contemporary examples verifying the inverse relationship between 
expenditure on food and overall income — established in the 1850s 
by Ernst Engel and known as ‘Engel’s Law’ — are mentioned by 
Herpin (1984). Engel posited that the level of expenditure on food 
rose in proportion to income; in testing this regularity, Herpin points 
to a second possibility, that increasing income is also accompanied by a 
falling consumption of ‘inferior’ products in favour of those of ‘higher’ 
quality. (This possibility was also discovered in the nineteenth century 
by the English economist Robert Giffen; ‘inferior’ goods are also known 
among economists as ‘Giffen goods’.) Herpin shows that this in fact 
happens among modern city dwellers, and that in this respect urban 
workers’ typical shopping baskets are as varied as those of other social 
categories. What city dwellers get to eat, he contends, is more highly 
dependent on the household’s demographic and economic position, and 
much less on socio-cultural factors than Bourdieu implies. 


9 
Food Technology and Its Impact 
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Modern food technology has had a tremendous impact on Western 
societiés and even on world society as a whole. This impact is felt 
across the whole range of production, distribution, preparation and 
consumption which constitute the main phases in the social role of 
food (Goody, 1982: 37). Yet food technology is as old as human food 
production and preparation. It started with the hunters and gatherers’ 
invention and improvement of techniques for extracting a livelihood 
from the wilderness. Later, agriculturalists and stock-breeders devel- 
oped techniques for sedentary crop growing and dairying; they also 
invented several ways of conserving their food surpluses. Examples 
are the making of curds, yogurt, cheese and butter, and the smoking, 
drying and saliing of meat and fish. This millennia-long, slow but steady 
growth in technical knowledge and Capacity to ensure stable food supply 
underwent a sudden acceleration with the arrival of the industrial era. In 
the nineteenth century, the industrialisation of food production (on the 
farm as well as in the factory) began in several European countries, 
and similar societies such as the USA and Australia. One of the most 
important incentives in this process was the rapid development of scien- 
tific knowledge based on international competition and conflict (Farrer, 
1980; Van Otterloo, 1990: 54-9; Sorj and Wilkinson, 1985: 302). 


INDUSTRIALISATION OF AGRICULTURAL AND ARTISAN 
FOOD PRODUCTION © 


Industrial food on a somewhat larger scale is of comparatively recent 
origin: it dates back little more than a century. After 1800, new 
developments in the sciences of chemistry, biology and physiology 
led to various types of specialisation and especially to the beginnings 
of the sciences of nutrition and microbiology. These and other devel- 
opments opened up the possibility of knowing the exact composition 
of foodstuffs and about the micro-processes which lead to their growth 
and decay. Mechanisation encountered the organic: tractors, artificial 
fertilisers and pesticides structurally changed agriculture ensuring much 
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larger harvests (Giedion, 1975: 130). Techniques of food processing 
and preservation, already improved by trial and error like the invention 
of sterilisation by Nicolas Appert, could now be perfected. In several 
Western countries — England, Denmark, The Netherlands, the United 
States, with favourable market conditions and no strong tradition of 
peasant farming — these scientific developments, combined with rapidly 
expanding mechanisation on the basis of new energy sources, led to 
the establishment of giant food companies. Here the farm and artisan 
production of flour and bread, the preservation of meat and vegetables 
and the making of butter and cheese were quickly replaced by milling, 
baking, canning (later followed by freezing) and milk and dairying 
industries. Margarine, of course, was the greatest early triumph of food 
industrialisation (Stuyvenberg, 1969), perhaps followed by beet-sugar 
(Goody, 1982: 154-74; Oddy and Miller, 1976; Sorj and Wilkinson, 
1985; Teuteberg and Wiegelmann, 1986). 

The developments in agricultural and food technologies and the rise 
of food companies in the nineteenth century have been described not so 
much by sociologists as by historians. The same is true for the changes 
in distribution, preparation and consumption dealt with below. A famous 
example is Charles Wilson’s (1954) history of Unilever: a popular 
history of the industrialisation of food is that by Tannahill (1973). 


DISTRIBUTION 


The technological changes in production and processing implied a 
restructuring and massive increase in the size of markets for foodstuffs 
made possible and stimulated by the improvement of the means of 
transport and the widespread processes. of urbanisation (Teuteberg, 
1987; Levenstein, 1988; Van Otterloo, 1990). Another conséquence of 
the growth of food technology, in conjunction with centralisation and 
bureaucratisation, was the enactment of laws against food adulteration. 
In the last quarter of the nineteenth and the first decades of. the 
twentieth century this happened — frequently after long drawn out 
power struggles between different interest groups — in most of the 
Western states (Ellerbrock, 1987: 127-89; Teuteberg and Wiegelmann, - 
1986; Winkler, 1985; Paulus, 1974). A third implication was the growth 

of an extended retailing system of various types of food shops by which’ 
a variety of foodstuffs (often weighed and packed) were made available 
to the new citizens; this system took the place of the old open market 
(Oddy and Miller, 1976; Teuteberg and Wiegelmann, 1986: 163-84). 
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PREPARATION AND CONSUMPTION 


' The restructuring of life embedded in the more general social process of 
industrialisation has had far-reaching consequences for meals and meal 
patterns, as did the industrialisation of foodstuff production. The time, 
the number, the composition and the temperature (hot or cold) of meals 
changed during the process of transformation from agricultural and arti- 
san societies to industrial and urban ones. Teuteberg and Wiegelmann 
(1972, 1986) studied a range of such changes in Germany and other 
parts of Central Europe, Crawford and Broadley (1938), Oddy and 
. Miller (1976) did so in England, Den Hartog (1980) and Van Otterloo 
(1990) in the Netherlands, Levenstein (1988) in the United Ses and 
Rotenberg (1981) in Austria. 

A most general effect of the industrialisation of food production and 
the reorganisation of trade networks was the end of widespread hunger 
and scarcity. At the turn of the century more food than ever was 
available, and by 1950 shortages in Western industrialised countries for 
the lower economic strata and their consequences for health were over. 
More specifically, improved food technology meant the availability of 
substitutes such as beet-sugar and margarine, and new food products, 
ready for use, developed from their origins in earlier-centuries into a 
proliferation of new versions for twentieth-century mass markets: dehy- 
drated potato and maize-flour, evaporated milk, biscuits, cornflakes and 
_ other breakfast cereals, tinned meat, fish and fruits. All of these products 
changed the plight of the kitchen-maid and the housewife. Preparation of 
food at home was also made easier when open fires were replaced by gas 
or electric stoves (improved still further by the introduction in the first 
half of this century of thermostatic controls) and piped water in houses 
and kitchens became nearly universal (Schwarz-Cowan, 1983; Strasser, 
1982). Urbanisation and the geographical separation of the home and 
the workplace led people to change their eating habits: bread, cereals 
and coffee or tea in the morning instead of porridge, ham or bacon 
and eggs, baked potatoes or pancakes; the hot meal at noon was 
postponed till the evening, and lunch came to resemble breakfast, at 
jeast in northern Europe and the United States. In countries such as 
France and Italy the hot meal at noon was more widely maintained. 
A most important implication of food technology and the quantitative 
and qualitative change in food supply (combined with rising incomes), 
was the considerable rise in the consumption of (high-energy) meat and 
. dairy products, and the use of a larger variety of foodstuffs. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


After 1950, with peace and rising affluence, new waves of technological 
applications in the field of food followed one another at increasing speed 
(see Pyke, 1970, 1972). ‘Product innovation’ is the motor behind this 
ongoing development, which also is tightly bound to economic circum- 
stances. The ingredients of new foodstuffs are more and more derived 
by synthetic means, which makes them less recognisable as original 
products of the farm. The growth of technology and — since the 1980s 
— of biotechnology applied to plants and animals has been substantial. 
Their implications for the production, distribution and preparation of 
food can be summarised in the following tendencies: 


The rise of agribusiness and other global food networks 


Internationalisation of food companies and food markets began through 
the need for raw materials, for instance vegetable oils and fats for 
‘the production of margarine. However, whereas earlier methods of 
food processing and manufacture started from primary agricultural 
products, the growth of the food industry has increasingly come to 
be driven by the demands of industrial processes and world markets. 
Agriculture has become dependent on industry; this has led to the rise 
of giant agribusiness firms which frequently have taken over plantations 
and factories in primary producing tropical and sub-tropical countries. 
Critics of these trends point to the unintended effects of the existence 
of these transnational corporations, most of them established in the 
1970s, which often amount to the driving out of small farmers and 
the disruption of national food supply systems (Clutterbuck and Lang, 
. 1982: Dinham and Hines 1982; Rama, 1985). Simultaneously both a 
condition for and an important consequence of these developments is 
the merging of chemical and food industries as in the case of Unilever 
(Leopold, 1985; Sorj and Wilkinson, 1985). 


Additives, contaminants and convenience food 
The increasing entanglement of the food and chemical industries has 


resulted in the invention and application of numerous additives and 
contaminants. These tiny materials opened up yet other possibilities, 
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besides canning and freezing, of preserving foodstuffs for many weeks 
as if they were fresh (Millstone, 1986). Flavours no longer had to 
be derived irom original products, for instance sugar and salt, but 
could be created completely synthetically. These new technologies, in 
an important way, furthered the development towards the production 
of ‘convenience foods’ and ‘fast foods’. A far-reaching consequence, 
in turn, was the rise of an internationally-oriented fast-food industry 
with ramifications at the level of distribution, resulting in chains of 
supermarkets as well as of snack and fast food restaurants. 


The proliferation of bio-industry 


In traditional agriculture, stock-breeding had been more or less subor- 
dinated to the growing of basic vegetable products. With the change 
in Western consumption from vegetable to animal foods, the raising 
and holding of stock became subordinated to industry, which led to 
battery-hens and box-calves (Gold, 1983). The emergence of biotech- 
nology in the 1980s had even more far-reaching consequences. It was 
connected, among other things, with the shift in the food industry 
away from production of primary ingredients, such as flour, milk and 
Sugar, to ‘the fractioning of these ingredients into their constituent 
nutrients, carbohydrates, fats and proteins’ (Sorj and Wilkinson, 1985: 
310; Vergopoulos, 1985: 294; see also the anonymous article in Food 
Technology 1991 on ingredients for snacks). Basic to the extension of 
the range of applicability of biotechnology in the food industry is the 
capacity to control the catalytic processes of micro-organisms such as 
bacteria and enzymes and to réprogramme their genetic properties. Raw 
materials are reduced to biomass and become interchangeable, while 
proteins can even be produced from petroleum and natural gas. An 
important possible consequence of these technologies is the future 
replacement, in part, of agriculture by industry (Ruivenkamp, 1987). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CONTEMPORARY CONSUMERS AND 
| CONSUMPTION 


Trends towards individualisation, characteristic of modern societies, are 
furthered by a proliferation of fast-food facilities. This development 
takes place on two fronts: eating at home and eating outside. The 
time needed for food preparation at home has been drastically reduced 
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with the availability of a variety of prefabricated foods in every 
-supermarket. This is even more the case when kitchens are equipped 
with advanced equipment and implements like food-processors, freezers 
and microwave ovens, which follow the tin-opener and the refrigerator. 
Individual household members can now, quickly and easily, take care 
of themselves at times to suit their own convenience, which creates 
greater possibilities for fewer meals being consumed together — although 
whether this is actually the result, in our view, needs further research and 
documentation. | 

Choices in eating out are also multifarious: snack-corners and fast- 
food restaurants of every kind from fish-and-chips and hamburgers to 
pizzas and kebabs. Suppliers of food, dishes and complete meals are to 
be found in every street. Not only households and individual consumers, 
but also industrial, school and sports-centre canteens, as well as hospi- 
tals and other institutions of care, are nowadays largely dependent on the . 
convenience products of a sophisticated food industry. 

There are consequences other than pleasure and convenience in 
this preparation and consumption of enormous quantities of food, 
made possible by advanced technological control over nature. Modern 
consumers struggle with many fears concerning food. First, they are 
afraid to eat too much, afraid of abundance and of becoming obese. 
This problem of quantity sometimes goes together with problems of 
quality: there is a considerable fear among the consuming public about 
additives and other strange and suspicious elements in the food (Farrer, 
1983; Kapferer, 1985; Millstone, 1986). Worries about health are 
accompanied by those about taste. Convenience foods taste worse than 
others, in the opinion of many critical consumers, and they contribute 
to ecological problems through high energy use and unnecessary waste 
(Driver, 1983: 132-46). It is reported that the industrial production of 
flavours even leads to long-term changes in the perception of the 
senses of smell and taste (Barlôsius, 1989). The growing popularity of 
vegetarianism, macrobiotics, reform and other ‘natural’ or whole foods 
can be interpreted as a reaction of the consuming public to this type 
of development. Belasco (1989) and other authors studied these move- 
ments as countercultural reactions to modern ways of living and eating. 
The loss of control over the long chains of dependency in the phases 
of-production, distribution and preparation of food shew the reverse of 
plenty and ease: one never knows what one is eating. This unease has 
been expressed, notably in Britain, in a number of ‘food-scares’ (about, 
for example, salmonella in eggs and listeria in soft cheese) which, as 
already noted above, have caused considerable political stir in recent 
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years. According to one or two scientific authorities such as Richard 
Lacey (1989, 1991), these fears are far from being without foundation. 
Dutch nutritionists, though, put these scares into perspective: in their 
opinion, in the Netherlands the food is safe when it arrives in the kitchen, 
but possible dangers start with what happens next. 

The sociological relevance of these tendencies in modern industrial 
societies, which are closely interwoven with the growth of food tech- 
nology, have barely been recognised — as the fairly blatant lack of 
specifically sociological literature among the work reviewed in this 
chapter bears witness. 


| 10 
The Impact on Food 
of Colonialism and Migration 


Millennia of travelling overseas, followed by colonialism and wide- 
spread migration, have brought a two-way exchange of foods: the 
import of staple products and other food stuffs from the colonised to the 
colonising countries and vice versa. The most well-known examples are 
potatoes, maize, sugar-cane and salt. These products travelled around 
the world and were incorporated in foreign diets, each in its own way. 
This movement of foodstuffs meant the start of the development of what 
Jack Goody (1982) has characterised as a ‘world cuisine’. In this process 
several phases can be distinguished. 


(1) In the wake of Columbus (but in earlier periods too) European 
expansion was accompanied by an ever increasing exchange and migra- 
tion of people and foods. The United States especially, but Canada and 
Australia too, became countries inhabited by populations drawn from 
many different cultures with a corresponding diversity of eating habits 
brought from their home countries. 

(2) With the industrial revolution came increased opportunities for 
colonialism and empire-building and possibilities for the exchange of 
people and foods were enormously enhanced. 

(3) After the Second World War the colonial empires gradually 
crumbled away. This did not, however, bring to an end the processes of 
migration. On the contrary, new waves of immigrants constantly came 
back to the ‘mother countries’ bringing their cuisines with them. Migrant 
workers from Mediterranean and North African countries moved into 
Northern Europe and established their own cuisines there. The melting 
pot of races, cultures and flavours, which has been furthered by mass 
tourism, is increasingly reflected in the eating habits of peoples from all 
over the world. 


The relevance of these processes of colonisation, de-colonisation and 
migration for the sociology of eating habits is only sparsely recognised, 
although historians, anthropologists and ethnologists have paid them 
some attention. 
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TRAVELLING FOODSTUFFS AND EARLY COLONIAL 
EATING HABITS 


The wanderings of foodstuffs like potatoes, sugar-cane and maize have 
been extensively studied by historians and anthropologists (Salaman, 
1949; Braudel 1979, Vol. I; Davidson, 1983; Mintz, 1985). Sidney 
Mintz traces the introduction and the growing importance of the pro- 
duction and consumption of sugar and the implications for the increasing 
interdependencies between the Old and the New Worlds. This last - 
theme is elaborated upon by Pelto and Pelto (1983) in their article 
on the effects of delocalisation of the food supply, in which the local 
population derives an increasingly large amount of food from distant 
places through commercial channels. This process of delocalisation is 
a long-term concomitant of the migration of foods. In industrialised 
countries, delocalisation has meant a greater diversity of diet; the first 
beneficiaries were the elite, while more recently other classes have come 
to benefit from the change. In developing nations, delocalisation has 
resulted in a poorer diet for all but the wealthiest. The authors considered 
the Columbian exchange of food and production systems between the 

Old and New Worlds, the rise of commercial food distribution networks 
(made possible by canning and other processes discussed earlier), and 
geographical mobility. 

Some historical material is available on colonial food supply and 
eating habits in the United States and Australia (Farrer, 1980; Hilliard, 
1969, 1972). Foods, cooking equipment and food preparation in Colo- 
nial America have been studied by Doudiet (1976) and Bennion (1976). 
The roots of the distinctive Pennsylvania-Dutch cuisine (a misnomer, 
presumably a corruption — its roots are German: Pennsylvania-Deutsch) 
are traced by studying several editions of Die Geschickte Hausfrau, 
which is considered to be the first ethnic cookbook in the United 
States (Woys Weaver, 1977). The standard of living and the change 
in diet at the end of the colonial period is described by Alfredo 
Castillero-Calvo (1987). While the standard diet in Europe became 
increasingly vegetarian with the advent of many cereal crops brought 
from the New World, the same seems to have been true in America 
with the introduction of European cereals. However, because of the 
great variety of crops and climates in the New World, not all areas 
increased their consumption of vegetables at the expense of meat. F. 
Dawell and other contributors to a special issue of the Revue Francaise 
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d'Etudes Américaines on ‘La cuisine Américaine”(1986) present studies 
of American cookery from various angles. 


INDUSTRIALISATION AND EMPIRE-BUILDING 


Industrial inventions in the nineteenth century, such as canning and, 
later, freezing, greatly improved the diet of ships’ crews, soldiers and 
settlers, and contributed to their survival. Salted and dried pieces of meat 
were replaced by tinned ones which were less vulnerable to decay. It 
was even possible to-import familiar foods, especially vegetables and 
dairy products from the homelands, into the colonies to supply the 
white colonial elite. Later on these preserved foods became available 
to a wider public, in tropical regions too (Den Hartog, 1986). New 
energy sources and transport facilities were among the factors which 
made colonial expansion easier; by 1900 it seemed as if the whole world 
was divided up into Europe and its possessions overseas. Ever more 
intensive exchanges of people and foods were taking place: not only 
did a growing number of people of white and mixed colour come to live 
in the colonies, it also happened the other way around: in the big cities 
of the colonising countries, for instance London and Paris, communities 
of native colonial origin sprang up, which maintained many of their 
original habits, especially their foodways, if at all possible. 

The confrontation of established inhabitants by new immigrant groups 
and their eating habits (in Western countries) and inspection of native 
foodways by the medical service of the colonial government (especially 
in tropical areas) have evoked more or less similar responses. These 
came down to large-scale attempts at change and what was seen as 
improvement of the diet of the powerless outsider groups. Harvey 
Levenstein (1985) described such endeavours in the United States 
around 1900, concerning the recently arrived wave of Italian migrants. 
Upper- and middle-class philanthropists and reformers tried to improve 
the appalling living conditions of the new Americans by teaching them 
how to spend their money. Because food in Italy traditionally involved 
heavy expenditure as a proportion of the household budget, and also 
because established Americans had strong prejudices against Italian 
food, they tried to change Italian eating habits, but without success. 
Similar attempts were made, and for similar reasons, in the Netherlands 
just after the Second World War, relating to Indonesian ‘repatriants’ 
(Van Otterloo, 1987). In both cases, a few decades later the dishes 
of these minorities had become very popular among the dominant 
population. 
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Another type of response took place during the inter-war years, initi- 
ated by medical and nutritional specialists: the establishment of organi- 
sations and programmes to improve the food and health conditions of 
native peoples (Douglas and Khare, 1979, 1984a: 1-39: see also Pelto 
and Pelto, 1983). In this same context, Marilyn Little (1991) writes on 
Tanganyika and the lack of success of international organisations. She 
pleads for an acknowledgement for the groundbreaking work the League 
of Nations sponsored in the 1920s and 1930s in the then new science of 
nutrition, which resulted in, among other things, the first internationally 
recognised table of dietary standards. The information collected through 
the League’s research was applied primarily to improving the health 
of industrial workers in European nations. However, member nations 
such as Great Britain were required to conduct nutrition surveys in 
their overseas territories. British administrative policies in Africa were 
a key factor in precipitating the shortages for at least one ethnic group, 
the Sukuma of north-west Tanganyika. The Sukuma were unable to 
maintain their precolonial subsistence system under the pressure of 
colonial taxation. The gradual degeneration of subsistence production 
altered the quality of the Sukuma diet. Colonial medical officers 
assumed that these crisis diets were the ‘traditional’ African diets. 
This assumption, combined with the general racist attitudes of the 
period, precluded the application of the League’s research to African 
populations under British administration. 

Other influences of the colonial situation on native diet were mani- 
fold. The same modernising influences on food practices that in an 
earlier period were felt in the West have in part affected developing 
countries too: urbanisation, female participation in the labour force 
and increasing availability of processed foods, especially condensed 
milk and powdered milk. The powdered milk used for babies has 
had a revolutionary effect on breast feeding practices. A great deal 
of comparative research has been carried out, largely from a version 
of a medical sociological point of view, on this subject and, more 
generally, on mother-and-child and family food habits in ex-colonial 
or semi-colonial countries from all over the world. Many examples on 
Africa, Asia and the Caribbean are to be found in Social Science and 
Medicine (King and Ashworth, 1987). 


THE RISE OF IMMIGRANT CUISINES 


Colonisation and its aftermath caused people to move to and from both 
sides of the oceans taking their preferences for food with them and in 
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this way making their own contribution to the diffusion of cuisines. 
Migrant groups still establish their own little shops and restaurants so 
that they can continue to eat their own food. This development has been: 
particularly evident since the end of the Second World War. 

The phenomenon of immigrant cuisines is fairly well documented in 
the social sciences (see, for an overview, Calvo, 1982). A general and 
striking conclusion from this type of research is that immigrants and 
ethnic minorities try to maintain their own cooking and eating habits 
as long as possible, even against strong pressures to change them, as 
we have already seen (Levenstein, 1985). Calvo (1982) analyses eating 
habits as part of the insertion process of ethnic and cultural migrant 
_ groups in a new society. He describes the different activities connected 
with feeding — expenditure on food, choice of ingredients, substitutions 
and preparation techniques — and discusses the role of meals for family 
and cultural identity. An overview of studies of immigrant groups, 
especially in Europe, attempts to define the relationship between eating 
habits and major categories of socio-economic position and to identify 
common factors among the groups studied. A classification of eating 
styles according to social status is proposed and conceptual tools for this 
type of analysis are suggested. 

Theodoratus (1977, 1983) discusses the continuity and change in 
eating habits of Greek immigrants to the United States by making a 
cookbook inventory of typical Greek foods, dishes and spices such as 
olive oil, garlic, lamb, offal and seafood, and comparing them with their 
contemporary use by a group of Greek-Americans. The use of garlic 
for instance has been maintained, although at strategic times such as 
weekends or in combination with chlorophyll pills so as to diminish 
the odoriferous impact on other people; the use of Greek (Turkish) 
coffee is gradually diminishing because it is too troublesome to make 
and serve to American guests. Freedman and Grivetti (1984) compare 
types of pregnancy diet in three generations of Greek-American women; 
first-generation women ate less bread and cereals during pregnancy to 
ensure a lower birth-weight for the baby, while more women of the 
second and third generation increased consumption of these products in 
the belief they would ensure good health. There was a strong tendency 
among third generation Greek-American women to abandon traditional 
dietary practices and to adopt ‘American’ foods. 

Besides the eating habits of Greek and Italian immigrants, those of 
newly established immigrant groups from Asia have been studied too, 
for instance Chinese families in London and their eating habits (Wheeler 
and Tan, 1983). Nutritional comparisons have been made between the 
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diets of different ethnic groups, for instance by Harris et al. (1988) 
who tried to find differences in consumption according to sex, age 
and ethnicity. The ethnic factor appeared the strongest explanation for 
the differences found between groups of Anglo-American, Hispanic and 
Indian background. More of this very specific type of research is noted 
by Calvo (1982). 

Pierre van den Berghe (1984) shares Calvo’s opinion of the important 
relationship between food and ethnic identity. He stresses the ethnic 
significance of cuisine and explores the persistance of ethnic cuisines 
in contemporary modern and urban societies. In this type of society, 
food sharing is a major mark of ethnicity. At the same time, the 
commercialisation of ethnic cuisine makes its authenticity problematic. 
He contends that ethnic cuisine is the form of ethnicity whose bounda- 
ries are most easily crossed. 

In addition to the topic of ethnic food as a continuing means of 
identity for immigrant outsider groups, the different types of responses 
to ethnic food by the established inhabitants of Western countries and 
their development through time, is a most interesting sociological theme. 
It is, however, much less elaborated on than are the primarily descriptive 
studies on the adaptation of immigrant groups in foreign countries. 
Driver (1982) notes the existence of a plethora of different ethnic shops 
and restaurants, in world cities such as London,. as a consequence of 
the presence of so many ethnic minorities. Some types of ethnic 
cuisines (for example Italian or Greek) have become popular and 
even fashionable among settled Londoners. Van Ofterloo (1987) traces 
the long-term development of ethnic cuisines in the Netherlands. She 
estimates the implications for the mutual relationships between majority ` 
and minority groups of their having finally tasted each other’s food with 
approval. Perhaps the table can demolish barriers between people. 

The existence of a world cuisine has become a reality. The develop- 
ment towards the internationalisation of eating habits and cuisines has 
been strongly facilitated by the growth of international food industries 
and large-scale trade in food (Goody, 1982). Food in Western countries 
(and also in developing countries for the elites) is available from all 
over the world, which has far-reaching consequences alike for the 
composition of diet and for the complexity of dependencies between 
people for their food. Local variations, however, continue to play an 
important role. The sociological significance of the aftermath of the age 
of colonialism being made manifest at the table deserves more attention 
than it has.so far received. 


i 11 
The Public Sphere: Professional Cooks 
and Eating outside the Home 


a e—a 


In a general way, sociologists and anthropologists have been aware 
of the significance of hospitality for sociological theory at least since 
Marcel Mauss’s Le Don (1923). Sociological studies of hospitality as 
an institution in modern societies have not, however, been numerous. 
The social historian Felicity Heal has recently published an important 
study (1990) of hospitality in England between 1400 and 1700, but the 
sociologically crucial differentiation between private hospitality and the | 
commercial restaurants and hotels now often known collectively as ‘the 
hospitality industry’ (and of key importance in the national economies of 
many countries, both industrialised and Third World) came about rather 
more recently. 

It is popularly believed that the restaurant as a social institution dates, 
in the Western world, only from the French Revolution. The story goes 
that the skilled professional cooks hitherto employed in the kitchens 
of aristocrats who had fled abroad or perished in the Terror, finding 
themselves without work, were obliged to open restaurants and cook 
for whoever was able to pay and chose to enter. There is a grain, but 
only a grain, of truth in that. The wide range of modern eating places has 
quite a variety of institutional precursors besides the post-Revolutionary 
restaurants. There was certainly nothing new in being able to purchase 
professionally cooked food and eat it outside the home. at least in the 
towns. In the cities of medieval Europe, as indeed throughout the 
world today, ‘street foods’ (Tinker, 1987) existed in great variety. The 
cookshop was particularly important to the lower ranks of citizens, for 
only the larger houses had adequate means of cooking (again, as in many 
parts of the world today); one could send a joint of meat or pie to be 
cooked in the baker’s oven, or, from cookshops or other vendors, buy 
a hot dish ready cooked — pies, puddings, meat off the spit, to be eaten 
at the cookshop or taken home. So there is nothing absolutely new about 
takeaway and fast foods. Even the popular fish and chip shops of Britain 
(Priestland, 1972; Reiter, 1991) and Australia antedated the spread of 
McDonald’s by the best part of a century. 
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The inn too, throughout Europe, for centuries fulfilled a specific 
social function, of providing meals for the travellers who stayed in 
them. But at an inn, broadly speaking, one ate what one was given, 
when one was given it — as Erasmus (c. 1518: 64-5) described in his 
famous account of a German inn. By the eighteenth century, some 
London inns had a good reputation for a daily ‘ordinary’, or fable 
d'hôte dinner, but they were not places of fashionable resort. As 
popular meeting places, from the seventeenth century there were in 
most of the important cities of Europe (Ball, 1991) the coffee-houses 
or cafés, the outcome of processes both of institutional and product 
differentiation. Their emergence was also a significant manifestation 
of the social development of the public sphere (Habermas, 1962), since 
they served as centres of political intrigue and commercial intelligence. 
Other lines of institutional development led to the ‘private hotel’ of early 
nineteenth-century England (or ‘boarding house’ in American parlance 
~ Pillsbury, 1990) where residents could order meals either in their own 
rooms or in a dining room, but were not open to non-residents in the 
fashion of the great hotels which developed internationally towards the 
end of that century. Finally, one should not forget such institutions as 
the works canteen, which emerged in response to the rise of large-scale 
factory employment and came to be seen as one small element in 
the development of the ‘welfare state (Curtis-Bennett, 1949); nor the 
university cafeteria (Grignon, 1986), which traces its ancestry from the 
monastic refectory. 

Closest approximations to the later restaurants, however, both in 
their social functions and in the food they served, were the taverns of 
eighteenth-century England. Confusingly, the word ‘tavern’ was used 
in colonial America to mean the same as an ‘inn’ in England (Pillsbury, 
1990), but in England ‘tavern’ originally signified a place where men 
went to drink wine, as opposed to an ale-house where beer was sold 
(Mennell, 1985: 137). A tavern was thus from the beginning likely to 
cater for a socially superior clientéle. By the mid-eighteenth century, 
many taverns in London were noted eating places and social centres, 
some large enough to cater for vast municipal banquets, and patronised 
by the aristocracy and gentry as well as merchants and intellectuals. 
Contrary to the later pattern, eating out was better established among 
the English upper classes than among the French. This too was probably 
related to political patterns: the annual meeting of Parliament in the 
winter and spring of each year was associated from the seventeenth 
century with the annual migration of the leading families from their 
country homes to London for the ‘Season’ and, apart from the grandest 
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who had their own large London houses, many would stay in lodgings 
and often “eat out’. There was no exact counterpart to this in France until 
after the Revolution, and Mennell has noted (1985: 141) that in the eyes 
of French noblemen ‘to resort to the use of taverns for entertaining in 
bonne compagnie could be seen as analogous to involvement in trade, 
carrying in milder form the perils of derogation’. 

All the same, the first restaurants did begin to appear in Paris before 
the Revolution. The highly restrictive monopoly of the Paris guild of. 
traiteurs was breached, and several subsequently famous restaurants 
opened their doors in the 1780s — which suggests that a market for 
eating out was developing in elite circles in France as well as in 
England. It is true, nevertheless, that it was under the Directory and 
the Empire that the great restaurants of Paris — Beauvilliers, Meot, Les 
Trois fréres provengaux and others — began to set an international model. 
Competition among them fostered innovation, above all new dishes 
and an increasingly haute, labour intensive and therefore expensive, 
cuisine with ‘artistic’ pretensions both visual and gustatory. But, from 
a sociological point of view, at least as significant in the process of 
competition was the formation of a well-informed and knowledgeable 
eating public. The coffee-houses, taverns and restaurants played a part 
in making possible a relatively autonomous domain of critical and 
political public opinion; but restaurateurs were now confronted with 
a public opinion of their own. The cook’s patrons were now many, 
not few. At first, when it was common for the diner to discuss his (it 
was a male preserve) dinner with the proprietor and order it a day in 
advance, the power ratio in the face-to-face relationship of restaurateur 
and client may superficially have seemed not greatly different from that 
in the equally face-to-face relationship of the head of a great ancien 
régime household and his master-cook. But the relationship was by 
now a market relationship, and marked a stage en route towards still 
more impersonal market-like relations between cooks and consumers 
with the industrialisation of the food industry in the next century. 


GASTRONOMES AND GASTRONOMY 


The market was fostered and enlarged by what, rather than the restaurant 
per se, was arguably the decisive French contribution to eating as a 
social activity ~ the invention of the social role of the gastronome 
(Mennell, 1985: 266-90; Ory, 1986; Pitte, 1991). From Grimod de 
la Reyniére’s Almanach des Gourmands in 1803 (Bonnet, 1986) and 
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Brillat-Savarin in the early nineteenth century, through people like 
Curnonsky who celebrated French country cooking as an adjunct to 
the promotion of tourism after the First World War, there has been a 
continuous line of development to the restaurant guides and journalism 
of the present day. 

‘A gastronome’, writes Mennell: 


… is generally understood to be a person who not only cultivates his own refined taste 
for the pleasures of the table, but also, by writing about it, helps to cultivate other 
people’s too. The gastronome is more than a gourmet — he is also a theorist and 
propagandist about culinary taste. (1985: 267) 


Although gastronomy has generally been seen as the preserve of an 
elite, laying down canons of ‘correct’ taste for those wealthy enough 
to indulge them, according to Mennell they have also — wittingly or 
no — performed a democratising function in the shaping of taste, since 
the publication of their writings disseminates elite standards well outside 
the most exclusive circles. Mennell argues that the gastronome is an 
essentially urban role, associated in the first instance with people 
from just below the very highest social ranks, and one particularly 
characteristic of periods of social flux. But gastronomy as literary genre 
has shown a capacity to survive by changing its emphases and functions 
according to changing social circumstances. | 

Eating out as a form of social activity has a sociological critic in 
Joanne Finkelstein (1985, 1989). She views dining out ‘as a means 
by which personal desires find their shape and satisfaction through 
the prescribed forms of social conduct’ and thus as an example of 
‘how human emotions become commodified’ (1989: 4). Even a family 
visit to McDonald’s is promoted as offering the experience of ‘a sense 
of occasion’, while at more exclusive venues, ‘pleasure may accrue 
from the diner’s use of the event to suggest the personal possession 
of culturally valued characteristics such as wealth, fine taste and savoir 
faire’. Choice of a restaurant and choice of what one eats there 
are commonly seen as expressions of an individual’s own particular 
tastes, yet, argues Finkelstein, ‘the styles of interaction encouraged 
in the restaurant produce an uncivilised sociality. ... The artifice of 
the restaurant makes ... us ... act in imitation of others, in response 
to fashions, out of habit, without need for thought and self-scrutiny’ 
(1989: 5). If this is true — and it represents the continuation of a long 
line of social theorists’ thinking about the ‘inauthentic’ experience of 
self in modern society from Simmel through Marcuse to Baudrillard — 
then it is not uniquely true only of dining out. But this line of thought has 
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always been contested by other sociologists, and it is beyond the scope 
of this report to explore theories of self which (rather than restaurants 
per se) are Finkelstein’s central concern. 


COOKING AND WAITING PROFESSIONS 


The restaurant as a social scene has enjoyed a certain intermittent 
vogue among sociologists, but they have studied mainly interaction 
among staff, and on the whole paid more attention to waiters than 
to cooks and cooking. As early as 1920, Frances Donovan published 
a study of waitresses, but much more famous are Erving Goffman’s 
(1971: 109-40; orig. 1959) memorable observations on waiters moving 
between the back (kitchen) and front (dining) regions, drawing on that 
much-quoted sociological source, George Orwell’s Down and Out in 
Paris and London (1974 [orig. 1933]). Mars and Nicod’s study of 
The World of Waiters (1984), strongly influenced by Mary Douglas, 
is also much concerned with boundaries and their signification. Another 
participant observation study of waiters is by Hutter (1970). 

William Foote Whyte’s studies (1946, 1948, 1949) of the Ameri- 
can restaurant industry pointed to a typical pattern of friction arising 
between waiters and cooks. In most organisations, orders flow down 
the status hierarchy, but in the case of restaurants this is contradicted 
by ‘the fact that it is the relatively low status waiters who deal with 
the customers and then transmit them to the relatively higher status 
cooks, and demand prompt action from them. This often generates 
resentment and even a slowing down on the part of cooks, which in 
turn increases the pressure on the waiters from the paying public. Whyte 
recommended that friction be reduced by minimising interaction and 
symbolically increasing the distance between the two groups through 
the use of relatively impersonal means of placing orders — the written 
order form, placed on a revolving spindle, or the use of the house phone 
or a loudspeaker link to the kitchen. Gordon Marshall (1986) studied 
a large popular restaurant in Scotland which had, by chance, adopted 
just such measures as Whyte advocated. He noted, as has often been 
observed in the restaurant industry, that work satisfaction and morale 
were high, despite not very high pay, and long hours of work often 
under demanding conditions. He attributed this in part to the “informal: 
workplace economy’ (i.e. fiddles) from which they benefited, and the 
related entrepreneurial strategy of tolerance and paternalism adopted 
by the employer towards the staff. But it was also, Marshall- es 
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due to the ‘physical proximity of employee and client, hence physical 
proximity of work and leisure’ in the bar or restaurant. ‘The workplace 
culture of the licensed restaurant embraces the shared belief that bar 
work, though clearly not a leisure pursuit, is nevertheless different from 
“real work” such as is undertaken elsewhere, for example in industry’ 
(1986: 33). 

There is a general impression that cooks especially derive consider- 
able satisfaction from their work, yet they have attracted relatively little 
detailed attention from the sociologists of occupations. One reason for 
the neglect may be that the one name covers so many realities (some of 
which are made apparent in Schroedl’s [1972] graduate student piece of 
participant observation). As Gary Alan Fine writes, ‘cooking is highly 
internally differentiated, stretching from the lower depths of manual 
labour to the upper reaches of fine art’ (1987: 141). Fine has studied 
particularly cooks working in the upper part of the range of restaurants, 
and describes the aesthetic satisfaction and pride they often feel. 

Although cooking is an industrial occupation, part of the ‘hospitality industry’, it is 

also intimately connected with aesthetic evaluation. Food must not merely be edible 

and nutritious, but also look, smell, taste and feel ‘good’. This poses particular 
challenges for cooks, who must be not only labourers, but also ‘artists’. ... Yet, 
unlike the image of artists who specialise in the fine arts, these workers do not have 


control of their own time, their equipment, and their product. Craftsmen might be a 
better analogy for what these cooks are. (Fine, 1987: 151-2) 


The aesthetic sense and pride are acquired: usually, a new recruit first 
entering trade school will not have any such sense, but it is acquired 
during training and on the job. Fine’s study of trainee cooks in a Trade 
School (1985; see also Fine, forthcoming) demonstrates how this takes 
place. Fine’s observations are consonant with Mennell’s (1985: 168-99) 
historical study of associations and journals among chefs at the top end 
of the restaurant trade in France and England in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. At that time,- cooks learned their skills 
through traditional apprenticeship in the kitchen, often working under 
terrible conditions for low pay. Yet, especially for the French, the 
feeling that they were artists, with an aesthetic sensibility, was central 
to their occupational identity: 
... however miserable the pay and conditions of the majority, the cooks, although they 
seem to have had a clear sense of their identity as an occupational group, showed 
little taste for confrontation with the employers or willingness to take industrial 
action. The peculiarity of [their] emphasis on the need for progress, improvement, 
achievement in cookery as such was that this was seen as a collective enterprise, 


something that would be achieved by collaboration among cooks proud of their 
art. And the result would be not individual mobility but ‘stratum mobility’ — the 
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profession as a whole rising within the prestige ranking of occupations generally in 
society. (1985: 169) 


Petersen and Birg (1988) have documented the persistence of artistry 
and creativity in the occupational self-conception of top chefs. As for 
Fine’s trainees, the aesthetic sense they acquire may be only a vestige of 
that spirit, but that it survives at all in the trade schools is interesting. 

Overall, however, the very diversity of the cooking profession makes 
it hard to generalise about trends. Paterson’s (1981) ethnography of the 
tedium and drudgery of the work of kitchen maids in a Scottish hospital 
reveals the ‘good’ organisational reasons for the unhygenic practices 
observed. Maids rarely if ever saw meal production through to the 
finished article — and rarely if ever elected to taste it themselves, opting 
instead for sandwiches or toast. Theirs was the typical alienation of a 
worker on an industrial production line. In a study of cooks in Britain, 
Chivers (1973) spoke of ‘the proletarianisation of a service worker’, and 
in the age of the microwave oven when something like three-quarters 
of eating places in Britain operate principally by reheating industrially 
prepared products, it is hard not to see deskilling as one component of 
the total picture. On the other hand, it is also easy to take the image of 
the great French chefs of the past as typical of the whole profession, 
whereas a large proportion of cooks were never anything approaching 
great culinary artists but rather humble kitchen-hands. 

Between, on the one hand, government statistics and broad studies of 
the hospitality industry as a whole (e.g. Medlik, 1972) and, on the other, 
case studies of a few working kitchens, we lack the detailed sociological 
research that would make possible better understanding of trends in 
the very diverse occupation of professional cook. That understanding 
probably depends also on more detailed studies of regional and national 
variations in the propensity to eat out, and of the great variety of uses 
people make of eating out. Studies of the geographical location of eating 
places (e.g. Smith, 1985; Pillsbury, 1990) may help to plug one gap in 
our knowledge. 


12 
Domestic Cookery, Home Economics and 
Girls’ Education 





Cooking at home, in contrast with the professional cookery which 
developed first at the princely courts and subsequently in the newly 
established restaurants for a bourgeois public, has always been women’s 
business (Mennell 1985: 134ff, 201 ff). As an assumption governing the 
Organisation of the typical household, this association of women and 
domestic cookery has only recently come under widespread challenge, 
and we shall review the mass of sociological research on the domestic 
division of labour in the next section. The present section deals with 
domestic cookery as such. ni 
Domestic cookery in Western countries underwent a profound change 
after 1800. From then onwards modernisation and industrialisation had 
a steadily growing impact on the daily life of ordinary people. Within 
living memory mothers taught their daughters how to cook and prepare 
meals according to an oral tradition, in the cities as well as in the 
countryside. For most of history cookery books were within the reach 
only of a small literate elite group. With the expansion of schooling 
and literacy, cookery books multiplied in type and in number until the 
present day when they are published in torrents. Apart from the rising 
level of education of the common people, many technical changes in 
housing and ‘kitchen equipment (like piped water, sewerage, mains gas 
and electricity) contributed to the development of a more varied and 
refined style of cooking at home (Schwarz-Cowan, 1985; Strasser, 1982; 
Van Otterloo, 1990). The remarkable improvement in the general stand- 
ard of living of the industrialised world since the nineteenth century and 
especially after the Second World War was another important factor. 
National and regional differences in domestic ways of cooking 
have always played a role, as have divisions of class and religion. 
Ecological circumstances on the one hand, and the social processes 
leading to the emergence of nation-states and national identities on the 
other, are among the primary influences which account for regionally 
flavoured country cookery. Although ingredients differed a good deal 
(for instance, olive oil around the Mediterranean versus butter in 
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north-west Europe), the composition of dishes prepared in farmers’ - 
households all over Europe were for centuries more or less the same: 
soups and stews, cooked in one pot over an open fire. In the cities 
meals did not differ very much from those in the countryside, save for 
the greater availability of luxurious and more varied ingredients. Class 
differences were always important though. Bourgeois cookery, derived 
in part over a long period from courtly models of cooking, reached 
its culmination in the nineteenth century (Mennell, 1985: 200-29; 
Teuteberg and Wiegelmann, 1972: 33-45). 


COOKERY CLASSES AND SCHOOLS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


One of the kinds of knowledge that has been very important in 
promoting greater uniformity through processes of modernisation and 
democratisation of cookery styles is nutritional science. Medical knowl- 
edge and folk medicine have infiuenced diet at least since the Middle 
Ages, but with the diffusion of modern medical and nutritional insights 
these were quickly viewed as old-fashioned. The new type of nutritional 
knowledge was to an important extent mediated by bourgeois ladies 
teaching in cookery classes and writing cookery books. Their pupils 
were daughters of well-to-do families and lower-class girls who received 
their lessons in strict separation, according to the principles of the age. 
At the end of the nineteenth century, schools of home economics and 
domestic science were established in Europe and America (Mennell, 
1985; Russell, 1984; Levenstein, 1988: 72; Van Otterloo, 1990). In 
these schools the importance of economy, health, hygiene and other 
bourgeois virtues were heavily stressed. The type of learning can be 
reckoned among the manifold efforts at organising virtue by bourgeois 
reformers, physicians and-educators, directed at lower-class groups. 
Dyhouse (1977) pinpoints two contrasting motives underlying teaching 
cookery to schoolgirls in Britain. One was to teach ‘home-thrift’ and. 
the skills of making nourishing and tasty meals to working-class girls 
to help keep their husbands from straying into the alehouses — for 
working-class women’s ignorance and domestic incompetence were 
held in some measure responsible for poverty, squalor and poor health. 
` The second motive reflected fears of increasing shortages of domestic 
servants, and sought to raise the valuation of the domestic arts as means 
of tempting more girls into service. These motives were also important 
in the Dutch cookery and home economics classes. 
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_ The influence of the cookbooks written by the cookery teachers, 
advocating rational instead of traditional standards of cooking and 
composition of meals, lasted for nearly a century. Reprints of these 
. collections of recipes appeared again and again, while actual meals and 
dishes, especially in the 1950s, were very much like those prescribed by 
these books. Several generations of girls, wives and mothers, especially 
in ‘the high days of the housewife’, must in one way or another have 
been brought directly or indirectly in touch with the way of cooking 
and home-management advocated by the schools of cookery and home 
education. This knowledge is nowadays diffused by women’s magazines 
and other means of mass communication. Advertising by large food 
companies and retailers also makes an important contribution to the pub- 
lic’s awareness of new products and ways of preparation. Nevertheless, 
a caveat should be entered: the sociology of quite how people (children 
and men as well as women) learn to cook, and quite what use they make 
of printed materials in the process, is as yet seriously under-researched 
(for an older but suggestive study, see McKenzie, 1963). 

Since the Second World War other far-reaching and, in a certain 
sense, contradictory developments in domestic cookery have taken 
place, which simultaneously made women’s tasks in the kitchen easier 
and more complicated. First, the rise in the standard of living and in 
the general welfare of the population, together with other improvements 
in technical and material conditions, has made possible higher demands 
regarding the quality of ingredients and ways of preparation of dishes 
eaten at home. In comparison- with earlier days, domestic cooks must 
know a lot more about the composition of meals and techniques of 
preparation, and be able to follow manifold fashions. This makes the 
task of cooking for a family a more demanding one. Secondly, and 
in contrast, the expansion of industrial food production has made 
available an ever-growing supply of food products which are more 
or less ready for consumption. The recent spread of fast foods and 
convenience foods may to some extent change the character of women’s 
and housewives’ domestic activities, if not their central position in the 
choice and preparation of domestic meals. Some commentators — not 
necessarily sociologists — have claimed that women are being deskilled 
by the advent of convenience foods, and concern has been voiced that 
poorer women not only do not cook, turning to ready-made frozen 
meals and so on, but no longer know how to use non-processed 
raw ingredients. But if this is true, it is poorly documented. Social 
tendencies towards individualisation, especially of formerly shared 
activities such as eating meals together, are strengthened. Thirdly, the 
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tendency towards individualisation notwithstanding, most of the recent 
studies on domestic cookery concentrate on the division of cookery tasks 
within household and family, especially between men and women, on 
mothers’ nurturing responsibilities for babies and children, and on their 
specific role in the choice and preparation of their families’ food. This 
focus of research is more or less in line with the aftermath of the 
ideology of the nineteenth-century bourgeois cookery ladies, aimed at 
teaching wives and mothers how to care properly for their families. It 
also corresponds with social reality, practically wholly in the recent past 
and partly in the present, in recognising that these tasks fall mainly to 
women. These points will now be taken up in more detail and are further 
elaborated in Chapter 13 below. 


CONTEMPORARY WOMEN’S ROLE IN THE KITCHEN | 
AND FAMILY 


As food is used to create and maintain social relationships, it plays a 
very important role in the primary groups of family and household in 
which individuals pass through their life cycle. The consequences of 
social positions in family and household for the production, distribution, 
preparation and consumption of food and meals form an important topic 
of research (Goody, 1982; Douglas, 1984a). This mostly pivots on 
microstudies which refer to the same time and place instead of dealing 
with developments in a larger societal context, some of which will be 
sketched below. The place of women and mothers in matters of eating 
is considered central; therefore they are the people most frequently 
questioned in this type of research. 
_ Charles and Kerr (1986a, 1986b, 1988) for instance, have studied 
several aspects of the family food system in England. One of their topics 
is the distribution of food within the family, in which they distinguish 
between servers and providers. The nature of decision-making surround- 
ing food provision and the patterns of food distribution are examined. 
The sexual divisions and power relations which characterise families are 
found to have an impact on the choice of food for family consumption 
and on women’s own assumptions concerning the food needs of family 
members. Portions of meat especially are distributed unequally between 
family members, among whom men have a privileged position, while 
children and women occupy second and third places. Variations in the 
extent of such inequalities apparently have to do with the nature of 
the work undertaken by the marital partners and their relative control 
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over money. The same authors study the contradictory and problematic 
relationship of women to food (1986a). Women are expected to deny 
themselves food in order to remain slim and therefore sexually attractive 
and, at the same time, they have to feed their partners with healthy and 
nutritious meals (see Murcott, forthcoming c). They conclude that these 
problems as to women’s body images are products of their structural 
position in society. | 

Van Otterloo and Van Ogtrop (1989) come to a similar conclusion 
in their attempt to assess the differences in beliefs and practices of 
mothers of primary school-aged children belonging to three different 
social classes in the Netherlands. It appears that ideas of ‘good food’ 
for children, ‘tastes and body images and control are all part of one 
differentiated complex of feelings and behaviour towards food, which 
shows a subtle range of variations according to class. Mothers belonging 
to the higher strata seem to impose stricter rules at table on their 
children, their husbands and particularly themselves than do mothers 
from lower strata. In their explanation they combine insights of Pierre 
Bourdieu (1979) and Norbert Elias ( 1978/82). Fischler (1986a) studied 
a partly comparable although less extensive topic: French mothers views 
on what children should eat. He maintains that mothers’ remarks on 
‘the right diet’ for a child are revealing of how food is conceived of in 
dietetic and symbolic terms. The most important value they are striving 
for, ‘balance’, is primarily manifested in the choice of two types of 
foods: dairy products and green vegetables. Fischler, working in the 
tradition of Mary Douglas, suggests that ‘balance’ takes the meaning 
of a cultural construct reducing anxiety-producing symbolic disorder, 
or what he calls the contemporary crisis caused by an overwhelming 
variety in food choices without clear norms to follow. 

Pill (1983) elaborated on the topic of mothers’ views on food and 
health for their children also. The idea that cooking and eating are 
embedded in a household and family which is based on a hierarchical 
organisation of sex (and age) forms, apart from family health, an 
important theme in Anne Murcott’s collection (1983a) to which Pill’s 
article belongs. Ellis (1983) shows how the fundamental division of 
labour between men and women as providers of income and servers 
of food can even have violent consequences, while Murcott argues that 
the cooked dinner ‘symbolises the home, a husband’s relation to it, his 
wife’s place in it and their relationship to one another’ (1983b:179, 
also 1982). Wilson (1989) considers the family food system in terms 
of gender, health beliefs, family preferences and status from the point 
of view of preventative health. This study brings us back to a good 
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deal of similar types of research on food and health in the framework 
of the family, done by nutritional anthropologists, mentioned in Chapter 
4. Susan Starr Sered (1988) finally, sheds some light on the question 
of how fundamental the cooking task of women can be in a religious 
context. Among Jewish women in the Middle East it is seen as a no less 
than sacred act. 


DEMOCRATISATION AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
ECONOMICS AND DOMESTIC TECHNOLOGY 


The increasing affluence and the ongoing technical revolution in the 
kitchen during the last fifty years in Europe, America and other parts 
of the world that fall within their cultural spheres, have resulted in 
a profound change of feelings, attitudes and behaviour towards food 
(Lesitschnig, 1989). The choice and availability of foodstuffs, dishes 
and meals have enlarged enormously for most people and especially 
for housewives with cooking responsibilities. The democratisation of 
cookery techniques and manners of preparation, in former days exclu- 
sive to elite circles, by means of school education and other channels 
of communication, has confronted ever more wives and mothers with a 
higher level of demands from their family members. The circumstances 
of affluence, safety and security of living, now more than ever, favour 
tendencies towards refinement in preparing the family table. In most 
cases, at least among some social strata, women, although liberated from 
heavy manual kitchen work, are now expected to prepare elaborate but 
healthy meals for their guests and their families, which means a new and 
more complicated burden. This tendency is to some extent counteracted 
by the common endeavours of food industry and restaurant business, a 
effect, to banish domestic cookery tasks completely. 


INDUSTRIAL FOOD AND EATING OUT: CONSEQUENCES 
FOR DOMESTIC COOKERY 


The proliferation of modern industrial food production has resulted in 
an enormous supply of foodstuffs of which a large part is convenience 
or fast food. The successive developments of canning, freezing and 
biotechnology (see Chapter 9) have resulted in lightening the house- 
wife’s burden of domestic cookery. At the same time they have opened 
the possibility for the individual members of the household and the 
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family to cook and eat for themselves at points in time of their own 
choice which are in line with their own daily programmes in eating 
matters (Van Otterloo, 1990: 266-71). The long-established social trend 
towards individualisation, which continues to pervade modern eating 
habits (Fischler, 1979), is further strengthened by the contemporary 
omnipresence of possibilities of eating outside the home (Finkelstein, 
1985, 1989). This can be practically in every sphere of life, be it school, 
work, sports or other forms of entertainment or travelling. Eating out is 
possible in every form from a mere snack to a complete meal, all in a 
variety of forms. It is even feasible to buy prepared dinners outside, but 
- take them back to consume within the home, in this way bypassing the 
once indispensable domestic cook. 

The question whether the domestic cook will be superfluous in the 
future (a situation completely different from the central position the 
nineteenth-century cookery teachers wanted her to take) is not easily 
answered, because of the complexity and partly contradictory conditions 
on which this outcome will depend. As long as domestic cooks are also 
mothers of small children and/or are dependent on husbands with low 
incomes, it remains less than probable. 

The same question is asked from another point of view by Herpin 
(1988): does the dinner remain an institution or is it losing its sig- 
nificance for family life in France? One of the trends revealed by 
investigation based on questionnaires is the ‘disorganisation’ or change 
in the constitution of meals; smaller meals, different meals on weekends 
and weekdays. For the middle classes the family dinner retains its 
importance, but this is doubtful for the working classes. 


13 
Food in the Division of Labour at Home 


e E 


‘Food in the division of labour at home’ covers a multitude of activities 
— provisioning and shopping, storage and preserving, preparation and 
cooking, serving and clearing away, never mind gardening, borrowing 
and exchange. Moreoever, these activities can be undertaken one in 
relation to another in a probably unknown variety of ways. Cookbook 
recipes prescribe an ordering of tasks for the prepartion of a particular 
dish, but it is just one of a number of possibilities, ultimately limited 
only by the Humpty Dumpty law of physics that a broken egg cannot be 
put together again — time is unilinear. In this part of the report we turn 
to examine what we know of the social organisation of these activities, 
the distribution both of the labour involved and of the fruits of those 
labours, concluding with a section that considers the expression and 
satisfaction of tastes and preferences in the domestic context and that 
begins a sociological dissection of the catch-all phrase ‘food choice’. 

As observed at the beginning of the previous section, there is a 
pervasive assumption that cooking at home, along wiih housework 
generally, is women’s work. This assumption is well-founded as a 
description of actual domestic organisation. It is one that can be detected’ 
in all kinds of quarters — in cross-cultural surveys (Murdock and Provost, 
1973), in magazines, cookbooks and advertising (Murcott, 1983c), in the 
provision of state welfare benefits for the disabled (Land, 1977; Finch 
and Groves, 1983), in accounts of the toy pots and pans provided for lit- 
tle girls (Sharpe, 1976), in studies of newly married couples (Mansfield 
and Collard, 1988). It is reflected in utopian thinking about domestic 
architecture — for example early feminist campaigns for “kitchenless’ 
homes in the US (Hayden, 1978) — as well as the actual design of. 
houses — for example in Adelaide and Cambridgeshire (Lawrence, 
1982). Afro-Caribbean women in. mid-1980s London regarded it as 
their responsibility, whether they liked it or not, or indeed, whether they 
did so in practice (Thorogood, 1986); a view also found among women | 
in Sweden (Ekstrom, 1991). Lower-class men in Seville sought to ensure 
that the ideal of male dominance survives by avoiding the task as soon as 
they married (Press, 1979). And though the raw materials were produced 
and brought into the domestic compound by the joint efforts of men, 
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women and children, the preparation of food was the work of Tallensi 


women in the 1930s (Fortes and Fortes, 1936). Certainly Tallensi men - ` 


did do some food preparation but, like Australian husbands in charge 
of the barbecue today, this was confined to feasts and very special 
occasions. 

Variations in time as well as place do little to disturb the related 
assumption that, in contrast to higher status cooking for the aristoc- 
racy .or commercial outlets, women bear responsibility for day-to-day 
domestic food preparation (Goody, 1982). Effectively, women are cooks 
whereas men are chefs. It is not that men do not cook at home: they do 
(Murcott, 1983b) — an important point to which we return below. But 
they can elect whether to do so where women have no option. Men 
‘help’ (Oakley, 1974b), are ‘understudy’ cooks (Murcott, 1983d) but 
‘they do not commonly take over the main meals, however competent 
they might be in the kitchen’ (Collins, 1985: 71). p 

Though this set of assumptions has long remained in place, what has 
altered over the last thirty years or so is the manner in which sociologists 
have examined it. Early work in this period was not explicitly the study 
of food preparation, housework or even the household, so much as 
an extension of the study of the family. In Britain, for instance, the 
empirical studies of Young and Wilmott (Y oung and Wilmott, 1957; 
Wilmott and Young, 1960) and later, their book on the symmetrical 
family (Young and Wilmott, 1975) had become very widely known, 
and Bott’s (1957) attention to styles of marital relationship and the 
organisation of spouses’ activities caught sociologists’ imagination. 
From the US, Parsons’ more theoretical emphasis on the nature of 
the modern family, its place and function not least as a unit of 
consumption rather than production, found an echo in British work, such 
as Fletcher’s (1962). The early 1960s saw increased effort though only 
slow development. Following Bott’s lead, there was a flurry of ‘who 
does what round the house’ studies, seeking, largely unsatisfactorily, 
to operationalise her insights concerning the segregation or otherwise 
of conjugal relationships (e.g. Harrell-Bond, 1969; Turner, 1967: Platt, 
1969). Noting the considerable increase in the proportion of married 
women in the labour force since the Second World War, but impinging 
little on conventional presumptions about domestic work, women’s ‘two 
roles’ — home and a job — were clearly proclaimed (see in ‘particular 
Myrdal and Klein, 1968). At the same time, this was still the period 
when women’s, as distinct from men’s, employment was automatically 
cast as a variety of problem (see Brown, 1976). 

By the second half of the 1960s, however, changes in focus were just 
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beginning. Gavron (1966) gave sociological voice to the discontents of 

British (middle-class) women styled as ‘just a housewife’ and at around 
the same time what was then called the Women’s Liberation Movement 
was firmly imported to Britain from the US with the publication in 
Britain of Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique (1965). 

Thereafter, the terms and approach altered significantly. Critical of 
the earlier work, the emphasis shifted from Young and Wilmott’s- 
symmetrical view of sharing and marital democracy. Now, rather more 
thoroughgoing . empirical’ study suggested their assessment was lit- 
tle more than unwarranted optimism (see for example Edgell, 1980; 
Leonard, 1980; Tolson, 1977; and also Oakley, 1974b). And this later 
work improved on earlier studies of the domestic division of labour 
by going beyond behaviourist enquiry about who does which tasks, 
to consider the meaning attached to them by marital partners. So, for 
instance, the distribution of work turned out not to correlate neatly or in 
terms of equity with participants’ judgements of the importance of each 
task. As Edgell (1980) showed, even middle-class couples, purportedly 
more democratic than those lower down the scale, thought of kitchen 
work as both the wife’s responsibility and of lesser importance in the 
family scheme of things. 

After the pioneering work of Lopata’s Occupation: Housewife (1971) 
and Mainardi’s (1980 [orig. 1968]) early ‘women’s liberation’ piece 
on housework, Oakley finally (1974a, 1974b), at least in Britain, 
rescued housework from sociological obscurity and sought to analyse 
domestic work as.a ‘job like any other’, considering housewives’ work . 
satisfaction, routines and supervision. While this line of enquiry has 
undoubtedly illuminated much of women’s domestic lives that was con- 
ventionally rendered invisible, it has perhaps not gone far enough. The 
study of food preparation, cleaning, laundry and the work: of running a 
home as an occupation needs to attend, in addition, to features such as 
quality control, timekeeping, client- as well as worker-satisfaction — and 
perhaps further consideration of who, if anyone, is a housewife’s boss. 
As will be seen later, each of these is implicated in the investigation of 
home-based eating. 

By the mid-1970s, a full-blown contempt had dismissed the Parsonian 
view of the family as the affective respite (for men) from the stress of 
the instrumental world beyond the front door. From empirical work such 
as the comparative mental health of married/single men/women (e.g. 
Gove and Tudor, 1973), the persistence of gender-linked stereotyping 
in education, advertising and the media (Sharpe, 1976; Hartnett et al., 
1979), the ‘rediscovery’ of domestic violence (for example Dobash 
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and Dobash, 1980), to reassessment of conceptual frameworks (Stacey, 
1981), not only was the private world of family and household coming 
in for less rosy-eyed scrutiny, but its relation to the public domain was 
to be reconsidered (e.g. Gamarnikow et al., 1983). 

The occupational and industrial aspects of housework provided addi- 
tional means of examining the relationship of the domestic division of 
labour to the economic structure as whole (see Middleton, 1974; Finch, 
1983). More recent commentary proposed that the view of the family 
as stripped of all but the residual economic function of consumption 
is ill-conceived and over-simplified. Domestic labourers are to be 
thought of. as feeding, sustaining and refreshing the existing labour 
force and playing a key part in reproducing that of the future — as 
well as providing a reserve of labour themselves. The precise manner 
in which the political economy — the ‘domestic labour debate’ — is to be 
accounted, however, remained the subject of dispute (West, 1980; Fox, 
1980; Wajcman, 1981; and, for a somewhat different view, see Valadez 
and Clignet, 1984). 

Food preparation, cooking and kitchen tasks remained buried in 
these literatures, and continued to be so as sociological work in the 
area took further turns. Two related trends are discernible, each with 
obvious antecedents in the previous decades’ work. The domestic 
labour debate appears to have been less prominent through the 1980s. 
Jt has been overtaken, at least in Britain, by those empirical studies 
Jocated at the conjunction of work on labour markets, the ‘black’ or 
informal economies spurred by increased attention to the nature and 
consequences of unemployment (Gershuny and Pahl, 1983; Pahl, 1984; 
Harris and Morris, 1986; Laite and Halfpenny, 1987; Morris, 1990; 
Rees, forthcoming). Threaded through this empirical work is a concern 
with the relative positions of men and women ~ a second trend in which 
the vigorous calls for feminist sociology and social anthropology have 
been inescapable. 

Thinking in terms of women’s ‘two roles’ has given way to a much 
franker recognition of the ‘double burden’ which women must shoulder. 
Women continue to bear the responsibility for the preparation of meals, 
even when they are in paid employment (Hunt, 1980; Pollert, 1981; 
West, 1982). The intrusion of modern technology into the kitchen 
provides only partial and equivocal relief from this dual load (see 
Chapter 12). Conventional wisdom holds that the electrified kitchen 
relieves drudgery, improves performance and above all saves time. 
. Yet, as the critics of this wisdom point out, the very success of this 
technology means that standards of proper housewifely performance 
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have also risen dramatically. Any discussion of the impact of technology 
must be located in pre-existing political, social and economic contexts 
(Thomas and Zmroczek, 1985). Thus, Bose (1979) has argued that since 
technology allows a lighter domestic load, women are able to take 
on new burdens. Lightening the domestic load perpetuates women’s 
capacity for bearing additional paid commitments (Murcott, 1983c). 

The ‘liberating’ potential of ‘convenience’ foods needs to be analysed . 
in the same vein — though to see this we must first dispel the clouds of 
moral and political anxieties which surround such foods; anxieties which 
stem from classic worries about the condition of the modern family 
and the decline of commensality (treated elsewhere in this volume). 
These considerations have yet to be fully incorporated into empirical 
study and theorising about the place of foodstuffs that are increasingly 
highly processed industrially before entering the home has barely begun 
(Dare, 1988). | 

Women’s lack of power relative to men within marriage, family and 
the home itself, is reflected and reinforced by the position of each in the 
market for wage labour (see Huber and Spitze, 1983; Bryson, 1985). 
It is thus likely that any aspirations women may have (female, but not 
male, students in Japan [Koshi, 1988] want a more equitable distribution 
of both management and labour in the home) will continue to be 
frustrated. Nonetheless, the increasing sociological acknowledgement 
of the asymmetry of power between men and women has highlighted 
the service element in women’s share of domestic work. This is nowhere 
more evident than in the preparation and presentation of food. English 
usage underscores the point: meals are served, individuals are presented 
with servings — or, in Australia, with serves. The way women perform 
this service differs according to their station in life. In a classic study 
of a Cheviot parish (on the borders of Scotland and England) in the 
1940s, the ‘tea ceremony’ nicely revealed the economic and cultural 
distinctions of that rural locality; some of which are still clearly evident 
today. In the middle-class house, the woman’s role was enshrined in a 
graciousness bestowed on others round the table as she offered them 
their food. In the working-class house, the woman’s role at table was 
more obviously that of waitress (Littlejohn, 1963). Nonetheless, though 
their styles differed, both served. 

As the literature constantly reiterates, the convention dies hard that in 
wage economies men are the breadwinners and women the homemakers. 
It is the manner in which the actual labour of food preparation is 
embedded in domestic power relationships and their relative positions 
in respect of the means of production of the food to be consumed that 
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constructs women as servers, men as served (Murcott, 1983d; Kerr and 
Charles, 1986). Women’s activities in relation to food and drink, like 
those in relation to any other sphere of life, are controlled by men (Kerr 
and Charles, 1986); something that holds true even on those festive 
occasions that women hold for their female friends, as Honkasalo’s 
ethnography of Finnish women’s sauna parties neatly shows (1989). 

A “feminist perspective’ has thus focused sociological attention on 
gendered power-relationships in the production, service and consump- 
tion of food. It has also the rarely mentioned consequence of rendering 
those parts of that literature that are not written from an explicitly 
feminist viewpoint available to be read as if they were. However, while 
concentration on a feminist viewpoint is crucially important, it also runs 
risks. One danger is that it limits sociology’s credibility.. Those (men?) 
outside the discipline who are impatient with, and probably ignorant 
of, the nice distinctions concealed by the designation ‘feminist’, remain 
sceptical of analyses that appear to them simply to show that women, 
once again, are unjustly disadvantaged. They claim that the days 
of wifely servitude are done, drawing on personal experience and . 
anecdote or pointing to market research surveys which report that 
men (and children) do participate in domestic food activitites. Such 
unreconstructed attitudes are best and most forcefully met by compelling 
research evidence — which brings us to another of those risks. 

One danger of a purely ‘feminist perspective’ is that such a viewpoint 
can too readily eclipse suitably subtle and detailed enquiry into the fine 
and complex grain of the social organisation of domestic interiors. 
Interpretations of data which show that women bear a greater share 
of food work at home than do men, have also to attend to questions 
about the albeit typically smaller share. that men do bear. What work 
do men routinely do — as opposed to their being a reserve of labour in 
emergencies? What explanations can be found for the distributions of 
effort that are reported? How does this fit with an anlysis of the overall 
political economy of households? What is the impact of the presence or 
absence of dependent children? And do we not have to cater for this 
impact’s being dynamic as children grow older during the fifteen and 
more years they are typically co-resident with their parents/caretakers? 

We have only the merest straws in the wind to begin to answer this 
range of questions. Few studies address those concerning the impact 
of co-resident dependent children in older age groups. Pahl’s (1984) 
cross-sectional study in South-eastern England reports generally higher 
levels of men’s participation in domestic labour in households that no 
longer contain dependent children than in those that do. For South 
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Wales, Barker (1972) reports a parental indulgence that expects little 
of adult, unmarried sons and daughters in the way of either financial 
or practical contribution to the home. And Zackon’s early (1970) and 
apparently unpublished work contains a single, tantalising case reporting 
the negotiation between a teenage girl and her parents whereby she is 
allowed to prepare food of her own choice rather than of her mother’s, 
on condition that she still eats with the rest of the family. 

We have as few leads on the question of men’s participation in 
food work. Murcott’s study of 1979/80 (1982, 1983b, 1983d) offers 
suggestive lines of enquiry — though any general conclusions are limited 
by the small size of the sample and reliance solely on women’s reports 
of the division of domestic labour. Nonetheless, what it suggests is 
that women can and do derive some pleasure and satisfaction in pro- 
viding both culturally aceptable meals — centrally, the ‘cooked dinner’ 
(Murcott, 1982) — and in catering for individual household members’ 
likes and dislikes (Murcott, 1983d). Doing this also reassures them that 
in attending to members’ needs they are suitably conforming to what 
is expected of women as wives and mothers. But there are other, more 
subtle features of the evidence (Murcott, 1983b). One intriguing feature 
concerns the nuances of meaning enshrined in women’s discussions 
of food work — what did they mean precisely by the verb ‘to cook’ 
or the adjective ‘cooked’? A second concerns women’s own reports 
that their husbands could, and indeed did, undertake certain food 
work, fairly routinely. The resulting provisional analysis reveals a 
distinct set of correspondences. Cooking refers to preparation of a 
whole meal — commonly a main meal, typically a ‘cooked dinner’. 
Cooking thereby stands in contrast to other types of food preparation 
— not merely simpler instances, such as snacks or breakfast, but also 
potentially complex affairs, that may lie outside the core of culturally 
familiar styles of eating, such as ‘curry’. Cooking, in its meaning as 
main meal preparation, is held to be the responsibility of women, other 
forms of food preparation more readily the province of men. As Murcott 
noted at the time, her analysis is highly speculative: 


Its purpose is to indicate future lines of enquiry. Much more systematic and 
thoroughgoing work needs to be undertaken exploring not only the meaning people 
attach to cooking and kitchen work but also the relation of those meanings to the 
social organisation of households and the social relationships involved in a gender 
linked division of labour. Just possibly, it will turn out that it is not so much that 
women do the cooking, as what is called cooking is the work that women do. 
(Murcott, 1983b: 184). 


A most welcome contribution to the literature that does pursue this line 
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of enquiry has, however, very recently appeared. DeVault’s (1991) 
book examines the activities involved in feeding the family in the 
city and suburbs of Chicago during 1982-83. Based largely but not 
exclusively (she included some male partners) on interviews with 
women with dependent children, her study also pays close atten- 
tion to household members’ associated interpretative frames of mean- 
ing. 

Though conscious of having few data, she presents a fine discussion 
of her evidence concerning the three men in her sample of thirty . 
households who cooked mere than occasionally. So, for instance, she 
notes that in one case, the man routinely undertook core food work, 
but did so ‘under instruction’ — his wife organised the routines and 
took on the burden of reminding him of what needed to be.done each 
day. Or again, DeVault comments on the contrast between the way 
that when women talked about food work, they took their husbands’ 
and childrens’ preferences (see the next two sections below) as fixed 
points around which they planned the meals, whereas reference to 
such constraints were mostly absent from the men’s reports. So too, 
she notes that where women would berate themselves for their own 
faults in food-work, one man’s matter-of-fact reporting of his own 
lapses, “while perhaps more reasonable, is striking in its lack of shame’ 
(DeVault, 1991: 150). 

Until further investigations along such lines are pursued and research- 
ers introduce greater sensitivity to folk usages in commonplace terms 
with apparently shared meanings, confirming the worth or otherwise 
of speculation such as Murcott’s, remains on the agenda. It probably 
also means that investigations that persist in casting their question 
as ‘who does the cooking” are very likely to persist in getting the 
answer ‘the women’ — thereby persisting in missing the opportu- 
nity even to. begin to penetrate the complex relation between the 
attribution of shared meanings and the actual distribution of labour, 
never mind the place of both in the overall political economy of the 
household. 


j 
` 


INTRA-HOUSEHOLD FOOD ALLOCATION 


There is ample evidence historically and cross-culturally of the dif- 
ferential distribution of food according to types of social status that 
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become especially evident within households; notably those based 
on gender, age or both (Des Gupta, 1987; Rizvi, 1991). Pointing 
to the need for those concerned with the causes of malnutrition to 
examine distribution patterns within households, Pelto (1984) provides 
comparative social anthropological illustrations of cultural correspond- 
ences between gender/age and food prescriptions/proscriptions. She 
is careful to note that in some societies a disproportionate share 
of calories and protein is directed to men, but that elsewhere chil- 
dren or adolescents may be particularly favoured, while in others 
they are disadvantaged (and see Chapter 7 on Patterns of Food Con- 
sumption). p 

Fragments of historical data point in similar directions. While the 
poverty studies of the early part of this: century obviously included 
diet, they were not always sensitive to the intrahousehold distribution 
of what food was available. Rowntree, for instance, converted wives’ 
and childrens’ consumption to the common basis of the diet provided 
‘per man per day’ (Rowntree, -1901: 229). Between the wars Spring 
Rice (1939), on the other hand, explained that the tactics adopted 
among the British urban working class of the 1930s in the face of 
financial stringency entailed a deliberate redistribution such that the 
mother would be the first to go without. The children had to be fed, 
supplemented: if necessary by the school, and her husband must be 
fed, as upon him depends the ‘first of all necessities — money’ (see 
also Davies, 1978: 58 [orig. 1915]). By the end of the Second World 
War, Le Gros Clark was still raising the question. As he told a meeting 
of the Nutrition Society he was confident that food was by then more 
equitably distributed between households. He was, however, sure that it 
may yet remain unevenly distributed within them — a matter requiring, 
he believed, anthropological and sociological investigation (Le Gros 
Clark, 1945). | 

Nutritionists turning their attention to similar historical fragments 
have observed that we need to recall the state of contemporary nutri- 
tional knowledge. For instance, the nineteenth-century view that made 
Oliver Twist’s request for ‘more’ so outrageous predates modern sci- 
entific understanding that growth requires extra calories. Dickens’s 
contemporaries assumed that because children were smaller than adults, 
they needed less to eat (Drummond and Wilbraham, 1939). As a 
result, asking for a second helping could only be seen as sinfully 
gluttonous. 

A social scientific view of historical evidence of differential distri- 
bution, however, goes further than just noting the state of scientific 
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nutritional knowledge. For instance, Delphy (1979) has reported that in 
nineteenth-century rural France, men regularly received larger amounts 
of food than did women, children or the infirm elderly. They were also 
accorded the choicest foods; if home-reared poultry appeared on the 
table, men had the superior cuts, and when butcher’s meat became 
available now and then, it was reserved for the men. This pattern of 
distribution was rendered invisible by conventions that were supported 
by such beliefs as ‘women eat less than men’ and shared precepts that 
since vegetables do not ‘hold to the body’ they are insufficient for men 
(see Chapter 7). | | : | 

Women’s position in a domestic division of labour is, it is argued, 
intimately linked to the ensuing household distribution of food. It 
underpinned dietary differences between men, women and children in 
Pennsylvania in 1910 (Levenstein, 1988: 101) — where wives prided 
themselves on the elaborate meals made only when men came home 
for lunch. And Graham uses the. same explanation when reviewing 
British evidence for such dietary patterns among the poorer sections 
of the British working class of the 1970s and 80s; ‘as part of her 
‘role as the provider of food, it is the mother’s responsibility to ensure 
that her husband and her children are well fed’ (Graham, 1984: 130). 
Though the data are sparse, the differential access to foods can be 
argued to reflect men’s position vis-a-vis providing forthe home as 
much as it does women’s. For instance, Luxton ( 1980) provides a vivid 
example of working-class Canadian men’s successfully claiming sole 
use of alcohol brought into the house, on the grounds that earning 
the money correspondingly earned them such a right to this luxury 
item. : 

Against this background, Kurt Lewin’s suggestion, in a classic paper 
in the field (1943), that women serve as ‘ gatekeepers’ controlling the 
flow of food into and within the household, seemed reasonable for a very 
long time. But, as McIntosh and Zey (1989) remark, this assumption 
may not withstand close scrutiny: 


Studies of task distribution and decision-making in the family do show that women 
make decisions about food purchases and do the actual purchasing, storing and 

. preparing of food, but observers have drawn the unfounded conclusion that women 
thus control the flow of food into the family. Responsibility is not equivalent to 
control. (1989: 318) 


Even in advance of the availability of an adequate body of data, there 
are obvious grounds for pursuing the emerging analytic framework 
that views the social organisation of domestic interiors as integral 
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to: the socio-economic context of which it is part. Clearly poverty 
is not the sole circumstance under which differential access to food 
within the home is evident — although in some parts of the world 
persistent poverty is too readily overlooked in analysing inequitable 
food distribution (Rizvi, 1991). In any case, achieving abundance in 
supplies of adequate food creates the circumstances in which the indi- 
viduated expression of preference can assume considerable prominence 
(Jerome, 1975). And (as will be seen in the next section) a sociol- 
ogy of choice and taste is pertinent to understanding intrahousehold 
distributions. The allocation of food needs in any case to. be set 
in the context of the distribution of and access to other household 
resources. Existing distribution patterns of material goods have yet 
fully to be investigated. Jan Pahl (1980, 1982, 1989) has made a 
major contribution in her discussion of financial allocations in mar- 
riage. Graham (1984) has reviewed the available work on less well- 
off British households, showing women’s disadvantaged access: to 
transport, housing, fuel and money as well as food, coupled simul- 
taneously with having to bear responsibility for the health and welfare 
of their men and their children. However, we still know little about 
intrahousehold allocations of items such as clothing (but see Corrigan, 
1989), sports equipment, magazines or whatever — items which hover 
between those that are obviously domestic and those that are, on the 
face of it, more personal, but yet are assumed to be made available 
from within households. Still less do we have a sociology of: all 
this. 

The investigation of home based resources has, moreoever, to encom- 
pass more than simply attending to material goods. The disposal of time 
has to be included (Gershuny, 1982). Not only is time itself a resource 
to which men, women and children enjoy differential access — is there 
such as thing as women’s leisure time? (Deem, 1986). But, as Wallman 
(1984; see also Berk and Berk, 1979) has imaginatively shown, there 
are sophisticated trade-offs to be made between the disposal of material 
resources, especially money, and the use of time either to acquire’ 
the means whereby other goods and services can be obtained, or to 
undertake the labour oneself of providing goods and services considered 
necessary or. desirable. | 

The distribution of food in the home, as this section has illustrated, 
is, then, a matter both of quantity and type — though at times it is- 
hard to discern the distinction in the litérature. Indeed, for analytic 
purposes, there is a case for not emphasising the distinction. For 
moving beyond initial description of ‘patterns’ of distribution demands 
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_ à grasp of the social organisation of food production and consump- 
tion and, once again, the power relationships within which they are ` 
embedded. l 


THE CHOICE OF FOOD AT HOME 


If the portrayal of patterns in food consumption and distribution (see 
Chapter 7) is only the first step on the way to sociological analysis, 
then ‘food choice’ is a shorthand that is also pre-sociological. At some 
general level, use of the word choice conveniently summarises selection 
from whatever range of foodstuffs people have available to them — as 
found, for instance, in a single edited collection that includes market 
researchers’ examination of food presentation or changes in ‘lifestyle’ 
(King, 1979; Lowe, 1979) and social nutritionists’ discussions of both 
economic trends (McKenzie, 1979) and the relationship between nutri- 
tional knowledge and patterns of food consumption (Thomas, 1979). In 
remaining silent, however, on the mechanisms whereby selection can 
be exercised, such usages run the risk of eclipsing enquiring into those 
mechanisms. | 

The sociological task in studies of choice as a component of con- 
sumption, whether of food or anything else, is, at least, threefold: to 
uncover native understandings, where they exist, of the very expression 
‘choice’; to identify culturally derived obstacles and opportunities for 
its exercise; to examine its politico-economic context. Work on food 
choice in the home has emphasised some of these more than others, 
and shown that such divisions are always somewhat arbitrary; indeed, 
for women the term choice is only partly appropriate. Juxtaposing two ` 
British studies referred to in earlier parts of this report both illustrates 
this and summarises many of the points made in the previous two 
sections. 

One study is that of Murcott (1982, 1983b, 1983d, also 1988b, 
and forthcoming c); the other is that of Charles and Kerr (1986a, 
1986b, 1986c, 1987, 1988; Kerr and Charles, 1982, 1986). The first 
was a study of 40 young women and mothers in the southern part 
of Wales, conducted along standard ethnographic lines; the second 
was a sample survey of 200 young mothers- in an urban area of 
northern England which used qualitative data but gathered and analysed 
them in a rather different fashion from that of Murcott. Despite these 
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important differences in method the evidence from both studies is 
closely parallel.’ | 

The notion of ‘proper meals’ is central to the findings from both 
studies. The term refers to the main meal of the day, consisting 
above all, so it was found, of a course within the meal composed 
of meat, potatoes and vegetables, with superior variants on Sundays 
and at Christmas. This notion is the key to understanding the complex 
set of relationships which food involves for women: relationships to 
their husbands and children, to themselves, to their own diet, and to 
their ideas of goodness, health and vitality. Thus, for example, the 
consumption of proper meals represents and reinforces the division 
of labour and power differentials within the family. Producing the 
meals themselves is women’s work — part of the familiar family 
ideology that women are the homemakers while men earn the family 
wage, an ideology which gains prominence with the arrival of children 
and women’s (possibly temporary) withdrawal from the waged labour 





7 Juxtaposing these two studies not only permits illustration of the sociological task to 
be tackled, it also rehearses the manner in which enquiries adopting éifferent research 
approaches contrast with but also may complement one another. In a newly developing 
field of enquiry bedevilled not only by so many unanswered questions, but by questions 
still to be suitably sociologically formulated, an appreciation of the literature that is so 
far available has actively to remain alert to the significance of the relative strengths | 
and limitations of the research styles and ‘stances adopted. Behind the present pair 
of instances, lies the very familiar, but nonenetheless vital, observation concerning 
the relative strengths and limitations of different empirical research approaches, and 
the trade-offs made in adopting one or another type. In principle, survey: research 
designs, such as that adopted by Charles and Kerr, emphasise hypothesis testing and a 
deductive analytic attitude, thereby reaping the important benefits of larger numbers, and 
greater statistical representativeness. Correspondingly, though their interview data were 
audio-tape recorded — and described as qualitative — Charles and Kerr were nonetheless 
constrained by the impetus and tenor of a survey design. Thus the analytic strategy they 
adopted entailed treating their data as ‘open ended’ answers within a survey; the material 
was subjected to a content analysis to derive a coding frame according to which it was 
thereafter ‘coded for the computer’ (Charles and Kerr, 1988: 7). 

This research approach stands in ‘contrast to- the ethnographic attitude adopted 
by Murcott. This stance is more dynamic and fluid — allowing the accumulative 
incorporation of insights gained in any one stage of fieldwork into subsequent stages 
— and also more deliberately and self-consciously emphasises an inductive attitude to 
data analysis. Ethnographies are not intended to be statistically representative and being 
single-handed means that only relatively small numbers of informants, cases or settings 
can be accommodated in any one study. The strength of ethnography, however, is a 
central preoccupation with the excavation of nuances of meaning and interpretative 
frameworks. 
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market. Being charged with the provision of a kitchen service brings a 
parallel injunction to provide according to the tastes and preferences: of 
. the beneficiaries of that service. Women cook for others and privilege 
the choice of family members, especially husbands’, over their own. 

This complex assembly of roles, powers and duties took precise 
cultural and culinary forms. Thus, in her study of the recurrent native 
expression, “cooked dinner’ (aka ‘meat and two veg’) Murcott (1982) 
showed that informants could, with ease, present clear ‘rules’ for its 
composition, preparation, presentation, timing and the proper occasion 
for its provision. Women’s accounts of the place of this meal in domestic 
life demonstrated both its significance in symbolising the home, and 
men’s and women’s respective roles in — and contributions to — it. 

Other intriguing findings emerged from these studies. Like the rural 
inhabitants of both nineteenth-century France and 1970s south-eastern 
England (Newby, 1983) Charles and Kerr found that cultural assump- 
tions supported differential food provision; men were believed to need 
more than, and different types of food (especially meat) from, women. 
These assumptions were of a piece with women’s main role of providing 
the meals at home that are acceptable to their partners. 

Feeding children at the same time as feeding husbands complicates 
- the picture. Women face a complex of contradictory obligations. As 
homemakers, they are charged with keeping the peace and are required 
to ensure conflict-free family life. Simultaneously, they are to defer to 
their husbands’ authority, cannot fail to acknowledge his superior power 
and are obliged to provide food according to his taste. Feeding children 
gets caught up in loving and pleasing them, expressed in, among other 
things, acquiescence to their demands for one food rather than another. 
At the same time, children must be tutored and their good manners in 
eating — at mealtimes as well as others — ensured. And as if all this 
was not enough, women are also guardians of the family health, and, 
as reminded by health advisors from the moment they expect their first 
child (Graham, 1979) are responsible for infant health and development. 
Faced with all this, it is small wonder, Charles and Kerr imply, that 
women often use sweet foods as a treat, pandering to their children 
and pacifying them when their activities threaten family harmony, even 
though to do so only fosters anxieties about their healthy growth. 

A woman’s own individual relationship to food also presents further 
contradictory choices. Not only is she setting aside her own menu 
preferences in deference to her husband’s tastes, not only does food 
planning and provisioning take up a very large part of her day, she is 
also acutely conscious of herself as a female. A slim, attractive body 
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must be striven for and maintained. She knows this is expected through 
public and media images of desirable femininity. She has found this 
reinforced in her contact with ante-natal services where weight control 
is a component of education for health. And she regularly finds the 
desirability of slimness reinforced by both her husband and her peers. 
Thus, women’s self denial at table can serve the aim of both sexually 
alluring slimness and the maternal woman’s role that puts family first. 

The other side, as it were, of those cultural definitions is revealed 
in the data extract cited below. What is so telling in this discussion 
of the meaning of cooking is that without prompting or hesitation, the 
informant couched it in terms of her relationship to her husband, in terms 
of his tastes and comfort, and with reference to their mutual conjugal 
obligations: 


I think it Jets him know that I am thinking about him ~ as if he knows that I am 
expecting him. But it’s not as if ‘oh I haven’t got anything ready’ ... Fair play, he’s 
out all day ... he doesn’t ask for that much ... you know it’s not as if he’s been very 
demanding or — he doesn’t come home and say ‘oh, we’ve got chops again’, it’s 
really a pleasure to cook for him, because whatever you ... oh l’Il give him something 
and I think well, he’ll like this, he’il like that. And he’ always take his plate out 

.. and he'll wash the dishes without me even asking if I’m busy with the children. 
Mind, perhaps his method is not mine .... (Murcott, 1983d: 78) 


Not only is she honouring her obligations as a good wife to have a 
meal ready, she takes a pleasure in so doing, and is correspondingly 
appreciative of her husband’s pleasure in his food and of his practical 
help; which in turn acknowledges that she is suitably honouring her own 
womanly obligations (see also DeVault, 1991). 

In short, putting husbands and children’s food choices above their 
own rests in part, on an acknowledgement of the pleasure of eating 
(Murcott, forthcoming c) and in part on the pleasure of ‘job satisfaction’ 
of catering for the legitimate enjoyment for others. Yet as Charles and 
Kerr stress, although eating can be a pleasure for everyone, it is a pleas- 
ure than many women have great difficulty in allowing for themselves; 
indeed, eating often induces guilt in the face of the cultural definitions 
of what a wife should do and what a woman should {ook like. 

This extended account of these two studies provides graphic illustra- 
tion of the manner in which food choice is inextricable from cultural 
expectations and the micro-politics of domestic interiors — and in the 
process casts doubt on the relevance of the word ‘choice’. As one of 
Charles and Kerr’s respondents explained: 


Mine [likes and dislikes] tend to get pushed to the background I must admit. The 
things that I like that nobody else likes I very rarely get. It’s usually easier to cook 
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something that I know they [her husband and children] will eat than what — well I 
mean, I wouldn’t go out and think ‘well I’m having this and I want this’. I tend to 
get what the majority like which, ten out of ten, it’s not my favourite. (Kerr and 
Charles, 1982: 7) 


And though located in an industrialised economy, this example’s ana- 
lytic implications are not peculiar to it. Whitehead (1981) illustrates 
the case in north-east Ghana where self-reliance on food production 
coexists with increasing commoditisation. She shows that women’s 
conjugal obligations, their responsibility for feeding the children and 
their differential location in food subsistence as well as cash crop 
production compared to men, has led to an intensification of women’s 
work. In the process, women have little effective control over either the . 
amount of staple foods produced or how it is disposed of. 

The strength of empirical work such as Whitehead’s over Charles 
and Kerr’s lies in the fact that the social anthropological attitude is 
better attuned to uncovering mechanisms such as those affording and 
constraining the exercise of choice. Although she does not give details, 
it can reasonably safely be assumed that Whitehead not only held 
` conversations with (interviewed) women, but also talked to men and 
children. Moreover, it is as likely she was able to observe at least some 
relevant activities, events and interactions as they occurred. Charles and 
Kerr had to rely on a pair of specially arranged interviews, supplemented 
by women keeping a diary record over two weeks. Moreover, like 
Murcott’s study, their work is hampered in confining its attention to 
women. As Murcott noted later: 

... to consider women, their work responsibilities and viewpoint alone is but half the 

equation. What is also needed is consideration of men’s part in the household, and 


how they view their own place in it, their view of women’s place in it and their 
account of the interior of home-based life and activities. (Murcott, 1986: 90-1) 


Some consideration of the part played in home-based food production 
` and consumption by children and any other co-resident household mem- 
ber must also be included in this much fuller approach to the household 
economy. This way, the benefits of insights into substantive differ- 
ences between spouses’ accounts of household life (Berk and Smith, 
1980) can be incorporated. This way, brief forays into ‘role conflicts’ 
between housework and child care (Toms Olson, 1979; Backett, 1982) 
can be more suitably situated analytically and the ethnocentric confla- 
tion of family and household can at last be disposed of (Brannen and 
Wilson, 1987). Households will no longer be erroneously assumed to 
consist of heterosexual couples and their ‘resulting’ dependent children, 
or the remnants thereof in the ‘empty nest’ once the young have departed 
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— or worse, tacitly taken to be the norm from which variants constitute 
deviant instances. The variability of, and changes in, family structures, 
for example following divorce and remarriage (Burgoyne and Clark, 
1983) and consequent altered household formations can be adequately 
encompassed. And assumptions of either kinship or of heterosexuality 
in co-residence can, at last, be disposed of (Murcott, 1986). 

Many of these thoughts are catered for in the research agenda recently 
proposed by Sharman and her colleagues (Sharman et al., 1991). Though 
centrally concerned with diet, they make it quite plain that investigating 
the production, allocation and choice of food in the home needs to be 
set in the context of political economy. Moreover, flexibility is required 
in defining units of study: - | 

… women’s (and children’s and sometimes men’s) performance of typically domestic 

activities is often closely interwoven with a range of other food-acquisition and 

income-generating tasks, so that the domestic domain is not a clearly discrete and 
separate one. In addition, in many societies food-related activities (acquisition, distri- 
bution, consumption, and associated storage and preparation) and other undertakings 
that affect the diet, nutrition, and health of domestic units and their members (such 
as child care, care of the sick, daily maintenance of the living space, and budgeting of 
cash) are not all carried out by the same group of people. (Sharman et al., 1991:.8) 


So the range of domestic groupings need to be identified, along with 
their internal workings, as an integral part of the investigation of food 
choice (as much as any other domestic based activity). As Sharman and 
her colleagues note, there are still very few studies that focus on detailed 
analysis of the internal dynamics of domestic units in relation to dietary 
practices. They grant that such studies are time consuming and difficult, 
but insist that they are of critical importance to an understanding of the 
acquisition, allocation and use of resources, decision making and the 
distribution of food. 

We have, then, a series of developments in the sociology of the 
domestic realm and the place of food work within it. Notably, they 
include the extension of analytic attention to ever finer detail of 
culturally attributed meaning and interpretative frameworks on the 
one hand, and to the very definition of the household and to its 
articulation with the macro social political economy on the other. 
Such developments provide a promising sphere in which fundamental 
sociological notions, such as power, autonomy and control (that are 
inseparably allied to forms of social stratification) are made available for 
the beginnings of an adequate sociological analysis of the home-based 
distribution of food and of the apparently individuated expression and 
satisfaction of food choice. 
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Food in Total Institutions 
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This part of the report cuts across and overlaps with others. Here 
we pay special, if brief, attention to food provision and eating in 
institutions — hospitals, old peoples’ homes, prisons and the like. 
Institutions constitute an intriguing type of social arena in which 
. food preparation and consumption take place. On the one hand, they _ 
are settings which stand in contrast to the public, commercialised world 
of eating out. On the other, they stand in contrast to home-cooking in 
the household domain of the personal, private and intimate. At the same 
time, institutions are to stand in for the domestic sphere, at least in some 
measure. So the examination of food in institutions has the potential for 
providing an additional comparative basis for addressing themes such as 
sociability, exclusion and inclusion in eating which run throughout this 
report — and are picked up again in the conclusion. | 
‘Institutional’ food is the stuff of reminiscences, pleasant and 
unpleasant; for example, Lambert (1968: 94) reports that in English 
boarding schools, food aroused the fiercest reaction of any of pupils’ 
daily lives. It features now and then in journalists’ exposes of monotony 
and nutritional inadequacy in British prisons, though it must be noted 
that this is as nothing to conditions reported elsewhere (for India, see 
Maguire, 1991). It is also the subject of policy concerns, changes and 
problems (Platt et al., 1963) and it can figure in surveys of what patients 
think about hospitals (Cartwright, 1964) and of prisoners’ complaints to 
Boards of Visitors (Maguire and Vage, 1984). But as Crotty has neatly 
observed, the ‘literature on food and institutionalised people can be 
divided into two ... [with] importantly ... very little overlap’ (Crotty, 
1988; emphasis added). One deals with dietary needs, nutritional quality 
of food provided, the influence of medication on nutritional intake and 
so on. The other, which investigates the social context and organisation 
of institutional food provision, remains severely under-developed. As the 
present section seeks to show, this is a worthwhile opportunity missed. 
For institutions can provide naturally occurring settings in which further 
to document questions such as control and autonomy in eating. 
Goffman’s (1968) provocative exposition of ‘total institutions’ pro- 
vides us with a framework within which to consider these questions. 
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Virtually completely enclosed and separated from the wider world, 
such institutions provide a total and uniform ‘living environment’ for 
inmates in which typically their day to day autonomy is limited. No 
matter whether inmates are confined voluntarily or involuntarily, or 
whether the institution is designed to care, to punish or to pursue a 
job of work, patients’, internees’ or soldiers’ spheres of autonomous 
action are sharply circumscribed compared to those on the outside. 

The significance of food appears in different forms according to the 
type of institution. Studies of life for ship’s crews note especially the 
quality of their food (Fricke, 1972: 127). Indeed, Orbach recounts that 
the cooking on tuna fishing boats out of San Diego was, ‘to say the least, 
spectacular’ (1977: 127) and that skippers would boast to one another 
over the ships’ radios about the excellence of the meals (1977: 30). 
In these cases, eating is a matter of management’s keeping an eye on 
industrial and human relations, seeking, presumably, to compensate for 
the restrictions of employment cut off from the sociability of leisure on 
land. By contrast, institutional food can be used to symbolise the tragedy 
of an inmate’s predicament. For example, the imminent dependency of 
old age was dreaded by elderly members of a Day Centre, and the 
disruption to a sense of autonomous adult self encapsulated in the 
remark that ‘in an old age home you can’t even make yourself a cup 
of tea’. But as, the author stresses, 


… participants acknowledged the fact that tea drinking in itself was not in jeopardy ... 
What represented the lack of individual autonomy was the inability to perform the 
ritual of tea making and to select the participants with whom one could share the 
preparation and the drinking. (Hazan, 1987: 210-11) 


As Goffman reminds us, inmates have no say over whom their fellow 
inmates are to be. 

Even those who become inmates by virtue of severe disability strive 
to sustain a degree of autonomy. Crotty (1988) reports that respirator- 
dependent patients in an Australian hospital sought and valued freedom 
of menu choice. Some variation in the hospital menu was available. 
But it is the significance accorded to items they bought themselves or 
which were given them by relatives and visitors — homemade foods were 
especially prized — that both symbolised their autonomy and reaffirmed 
individual identity and a chink of freedom on visits beyond the ward. 
'- Jt is not only what inmates may do, and in which company, but 
also. when they may do it that is beyond their own control. One of 
` the characteristics of total institutions is that the day’s activities are 

tightly scheduled. Moreover, the timing and sequence of activities is 


band 
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Conclusion: Commensality and Society 





It is a commonplace of discussions of food and society to speak of the 
social importance of commensality. Food, and what we do to and with 
it, is proclaimed to lie at the very core of sociality (Van den Berghe, 
1984). A return to the ‘classics’ reveals similar proclamations. “Those 
~ who eat and drink together are by this very act tied to one another by 
a bond of friendship and mutual obligation’ (Robertson Smith, 1889: 
247). Van Gennep notes in his discussion of rites de passage that ‘the 
rite of eating and drinking together ... is clearly a rite of incorporation, 
of physical union ... the sharing of meals is reciprocal, and there is thus 
an exchange of food which constitutes the confirmation of a bond” w an 
Gennep, 1960: 29). 

Sharing food is held to signify ‘togetherness’, an equivalence among 
a group that defines and reaffirms insiders as socially similar. Feasts 
cement agreements, treaties and alliances; reconciliations, patching up : 
quarrels, or at least agreeing to differ are sealed in a shared meal — 
visiting heads of state continually entertain one another at banquets. Safe 
arrivals, survival and their anniversaries are commemorated by taking 
special foods together — from Thanksgiving turkey and pumpkin pie in 
the US, to Cumberland rum butter at baptismal feasts (Williams, 1956), 
the cake of wedding breakfasts (Wilson, 1973; Charsley, 1987a, 1987b) 
and funeral meats (Clarke, 1982) as kin groups mark the arrival in, and 
departure from the group (and this life) of one of their own number. 

Familiar examples of special meals that mark group membership 
readily come to mind — Rotary dinners, English barristers’ obligation to 
dine in their inn of court during the law term, and Women’s Institute teas 
— while the alcoholic drink rather than food of ‘hen parties’ and ‘stag 
nights’ can be seen simultaneously to symbolise membership of, and 
departure from, all-female or all-male groups. Little sustained or cumu- 
lative empirical sociological (as distinct from social anthropological — 
see Kahn, 1988) — attention has been paid to the analysis of such special 
occasions, but some is beginning to emerge in allied vein for more 
mundane versions. For it is not only special meals for special groups 
that can be approached in this fashion, but also the everyday, routine 
meals of home, school or workplace, revealing the symbolic significance 
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of eating in the daily round (Murcott, 1982; Batstone, 1983). 

Though incompletely investigated, it is highly likely that the meals 
that are held to be the very stuff of sociality are in danger of disappearing 
(Burnett, 1989) — part and parcel of the trends characterised earlier 
in this report as increasing tendencies towards individualisation. A 
reduction from five meals a day to three in Vienna since the turn 
of the century and a reorganisation of their type, their timing and an 
increased likelihood of solo-eating, is shown to be a consequence of the 
major reorganisation of industrial life (Rotenberg, 1981). Predominantly 
agricultural until after the Second World War, Finland shows similar 
changes, but at a slower rate overall, with rural inhabitants continuing 
to consume two large meals a day where their urban counterparts 
have reduced to one (Prättälä and Helminen, 1990). These changes, 
however, need to be set in a longer historical perspective (see Flandrin, 
1976, for France; Weatherill, 1988, for Britain) that examines whether, 
and in which groups, the importance of taking meals together waxes 
and wanes. 

Recognising the importance of commensality is not just an esoteric 
matter buried in specialist literatures. Functionalist overtones notwith- 
standing, sociological expressions such as the ‘promotion of social 
solidarity’ find an easy equivalence in a modem moral apprehensiveness 
in the industrialised world. Little documented though often overheard, 
there seems to be a tendency for those concerned with nutritional 
adequacy to incorporate a broader anxiety in their reaction to market 
researchers’ reports that taking meals together is being supplanted by 
‘grazing’ on a solitary succession of snacks (Fischler, 1979: Herpin, 
1988). The nutritional concern may have some justification: for exam- 
ple, one study by McIntosh et al. (1990) suggests that old people eating 
alone tend to be less adequately nourished. Whether the supposed 
trend away from established patterns of commensality has actually 
happened is less certain. Worries about the ‘decline of the family 
meal’ look as if they are also signalling worries about the ‘decline of 
the family’. Ekstrôm (1991) finds a parallel nostalgic lament for the 
loss of shared meals of times past among a small group of Swedish 
adults. She comments, nevertheless, that there is neither evidence for 
an idyllic past, nor for such widely claimed trends towards solo eating. 
Public allegiance to the importance of shared meals and the apparent 
associated tendency toward moral anxiety about their supposed decline 
deserve closer sociological investigation than they have received so far 
(Murcott, 1988c) and might well be supported by a harder look at the 
idea of commensality itself. 
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For commensality is a perilous notion. If sharing food signifies an 
equivalence among insiders within a group, it simultaneously defines 
insiders as socially different from outsiders, and marks the boundary 
between them (see the discussion of migrant cuisines in Chapter 10). 
So saying is of a piece with analyses of food habits as ‘social markers’ 
(de Garine, 1976), and with the view that rules governing commensality 
are held to run parallel to rules governing sexual relationships (Douglas, 
1975; Goody, 1982). 

Inclusion implies exclusion. As Fiddes (1991) notes, those who 
diverge from common standards risk being stigmatised for their dietary 
nonconformity. Examples of xenophobic epithets expressed in terms 
of a revulsion for strangers’ consumption of proscribed foodstuffs 
underscore the point. Not only are Italians “Macaronis’ to Americans, 
Germans, ‘Krauts’ and the French ‘Frogs’ to the English, the Western 
Lange in the Congo, who eat dogmeat are ‘Baschilambua’ (dog-people) 
to the rest of Lange society, and the name ‘Dhor’, meaning ‘eaters of 
beef’ (which is otherwise forbidden) is given to a subgroup of the 
Katkari caste of Bombay (Goody, 1982: 146). 

Okely’s (1983) ethnography of gypsies provides a good detailed 
example. A severely stigmatised and outcast group across Europe, gypsy 
notions of body, cleanliness and pollution entail a sharp distinction 
between interior and exterior. Food and eating presents them with 
difficulties in their already ambivalent relationship with Gorgios, that 
is, non-Gypsies. Food has commonly to be acquired from Gorgios, 
those whose own cultural proscriptions for cleanliness are not only 
at odds with those of Gypsies, but whose structural relation to Gypsy 
society by definition casts them as unclean. Thus food with such a 
provenance ever threatens to be polluted, and is continually under 
suspicion of being deliberately poisoned by Gorgios in yet another 
attack on Gypsies. Elaborate precautions are taken: the outer crust of 
a loaf handled during sale by a Gorgio shopkeeper will be removed 
from the bread, Gypsy men frequenting pubs may take their own beer 
tankard with them. Far preferable is to stick to eating only among one’s 
own kind, food prepared by Gypsy women themselves. Boundaries are 
thereby safely marked: 


… since commensality is a sign of and an affirmation of intimacy, the sharing of 
eating places with the Gorgio risks not only direct pollution via ‘poisoned’ food, 
but also secondary contamination by a weakening of the social boundary between 
the two groups. (Okely, 1983: 84) 


As a reminder that patterns of inclusion and exclusion can change 
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completely, it must also be recalled that formerly despised foods typical 
of poor and despised groups can become prized and enjoyed: pizzas 
in the US, the rijsttafel in the Netherlands. Nevertheless, as Appadurai 
(1981) remarks, ‘Food in its varied guises, contexts and. functions, can 
signal rank and rivalry, solidarity and community, identity or exclusion, 
and intimacy or distance’. Appadurai’s pointed observation serves as a 
summary warning to an overemphasis on the analytic and moral virtues 
of commensality. Societies are notoriously stratified and structured — a 
theme we have borne in mind throughout this report. And it is more 
than a matter of ‘mere’ social patterning or differentiation among human 
groups, but, as has been seen, inextricably involves questions of power, 
autonomy and control. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have thus returned to where we started: the relation of food to some 
of the key issues in sociological theory. The discipline of sociology 
is like a cake: it can be cut up in many different ways. Food and 
eating have not until very recently generally merited a ‘sociology of” 
to themselves. Even now, the sociology of food and eating is hardly 
a very unified sub-discipline — if, indeed, it ought to become one. 
And many, perhaps most, of the sociologists whose work we have - 
reviewed in this report would consider themselves primarily involved in 
older established fields of interest: comparative-historical sociology, the 
sociologies of everyday life, the family, of inequality and stratification, 
or whatever. Nevertheless, as we hope we have shown in this report, 
the emerging field is one in which the choice of food as a focus makes 
possible a very wide range of intellectual connections. At one level there 
are close links to the academic concerns of social anthropologists and 
historians. At another, where sociologists collaborate with nutritionists 
or apply nutritional knowledge, there are direct implications for issues 
of health, social welfare and policy. 

In the past, few of the great figures of sociology’s classic period paid 
much direct attention to food and eating per se. For all sorts of reasons 
— from the increasing convergence of anthropology and sociology, to 
the rise of the sociology of culture, to concern about hunger in the 
world today and, above all, perhaps, the increased attention paid to the 
domestic division of labour through the upsurge of feminist sociology — 
they have steadily moved closer to the attention of more sociologists. 

In consequence, and as a final footnote to this report, it is now 
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possible to point to research networks and centres in the sociology 
of food developing in a number of countries. Not inappropriately, 
Paris has perhaps the greatest concentration of talent, with overlapping 
networks centring on Christiane Grigon, Claude Grignon and Claude 
Fischler in sociology (besides Pierre Bourdieu), the anthropologist 
Igor de Garine and the historians Jean-Louis Flandrin and Maurice 
Aymard. In the Netherlands, there is a focus of more applied research 
at the Agricultural University of Wageningen. In Germany, Thomas 
Kutsch heads a federally-funded Institute for Food Economics and 
Sociology at the Hohenheim University, Stuttgart. In the US, the 
Association for the Study of Food in Society was formed in 1987, 
with Bill Whit and William Alex McIntosh among its leading lights. 
And a Study Group, convened by Teresa Keil and Alan Beardsworth, 
on the sociology of food and eating was formed within the British 
Sociological Association in 1991. There is as yet — at least to our 
knowledge — no journal exclusively devoted to the sociology of food 
and eating, but Food and Foodways, edited from Cornell University 
by the historian Steven Laurence Kaplan, provides an internationally 
prominent interdisciplinary forum centred on the social sciences and 
humanities. 
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Résumé 





Ce n’est que tout récemment que les sociologues, suivant Ja piste 
. empruntée par les ethnologues, ont commencé à considérer la nourriture 
et la gastronomie dignes d’un intérêt intellectuel sérieux. C'était 
peut-être la nécessité première, biologique de nutrition, ou encore la 
banalité apparente de la commensalité, qui ont redue ce champ non 
remarquable, voire invisible. Parmi les sociologues classiques, Marx, 
Weber, Durkheim y ont prêté assez peu d'intérêt. D’autres, pourtant, 
y compris H. Spencer, T. Veblen, G. Simmel et N. Elias, ont traité de 
la nourriture dans le contexte des cérémonies religieuses, de l'inégalité 
sociale, de la consommation ostentatoire et de l’évolution des moeurs, 
surtout des maniéres de la table. Ils ont ainsi montré qu’on a ici une 
problématique qui pourrait etre d’un intérêt sociologique considérable. 
Parmi les multiples raisons possibles pour le regain actuel de l’at- 
tention sociologique prêtée la nourriture, notons la prise en compte 
des problèmes de nutrition, à la fois dans les sociétés industrielles 
et à l’échelle mondiale, et un intérêt analytique et empirique qui 
se dirige, de plus en plus, vers les sociologies de la consommation 
_industrialisée aux dépens de celles de la production industrialisée. 
Cete réorientation s'accompagne d’une ouverture plus grande vers 
les disciplines connexes, et urtout vers l'Histoire et l’Ethnologie. On. 
note une influence très forte des ouvrages ethnologiques pertinents 
sur les approches théoriques qu’ont empruntées les sociologues qui se 
consacrent à la gastronomie. | 
Ce rapport, divisé en 15 chapitres, résume cette évolution. Le premier 
chapitre examine les orientations théoriques principales de l’étude 
sociologique de la nourriture et des pratiques culinaires. Les trois 
chapitres suivants, consacrés à l’évolution des cultures culinaires, à la 
recherche ethnologique sur la nourriture, et aux trajectoires tendancielles 
dans la nutrition, forment un tout, offrant une vue d’ensemble sur les 
grandes lignes de la recherche sociologique, ethnologique, historique 
et socio-biologique. Le quatrième chapitre, consacré aux tendances 
dans les pratiques de nutrition, renvoie aux deux chapitres suivants 
qui traitent de problèmes ayant un rapport avec la santé, à savoir les 
connaissances communes sur la nourriture et sur la santé (ch. 5), les 
troubles d’ordre nutritionnel (ch. 6), et au septième chapitre, sur les 
pratique de la consommation de nourriture en fonction de la classe 
sociale, du sexe, et de l’âge. Les trois chapitres suivants ont pour 
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objet des processus de grande envergure à l’échelle mondiale: les 
insuffisances et la superfluité (ch. 8), les technologies de la nourriture 
(ch. 9) et les effets du colonialisme, de l’ethnicité et de la migration sur 
les pratiques culinaires (ch. 10). On passe ensuite aux quatres chapitres 
consacrés aux pratiques culinaires et gastronomiques dans le cadre 
des institutions sociales différentes: les formes multiples que prend la 
cuisine professionnelle dans l’espace public (ch. 11), l’apprentissage 
dans les sciences domestiques et l’enseignement des jeunes filles (ch. 
12), les rapports entre nourriture, cuisine et la division du travail 
domestique (ch. 13) et dans les ‘institutions totals’ (ch. 14). Dans le 
dernier chapitre (15), on en revient enfin à [’étude de la commensalité. 

Les premiers ouvrages ‘dans ce champ d’étude étaient pour la plupart 
de caractère empiriste, souvent animés par des préoccupations de 
santé et de protection sociale et de la distribution inégalitaire des 
ressources nutritives. On constate, dans fes ouvrages ethnologiques 
des années 1930, une forte tendance fonctionnaliste, qui continue 
à influer, d’une manière moins nette, sur une grande partie de la 
production collaborative actuelle entre sociologues et spécialistes des 
sciences de la nutrition. C’est pourtant la montée du structuralisme 
qui a le plus contribué à l’essor de la sociologie gastronomique. 
Le grand mérite des approches structuralistes, c’est leur sens très 
aigu du fait de la structuration culturelle et du controle social du 
goût, ce qui permet d'éviter les aspects ad hoc du fonctionnalisme, 
du réductionisme biologique et de l’ethnocentrisme implicite. I] n’en 
reste pas moins, pourtant, que les approches structuralistes n’échappent 
pas toujours au relativisme culturaliste poussé à l’extrême. Signalons 
ict les contributions des ethnologues C. Lévi-Strauss et M. Douglas et 
du sociologue R. Barthes; chacun, à sa propre manière, recherche le 
code, la grammaire qui sous-tend aux préférences culinaires, et chacun 
essaie de déchiffrer les significations symboliques de l'acte de manger. 
M. Douglas, par exemple, examine les catégories, non seulement de 
produits alimentaires eux-mêmes, mais aussi la manière dont laquelle 
un repas, Ou une succession de repas, sont catégorisés. 

Bien qu’il ne traite pas uniquement de la cuisine, l’intérêt que porte 
P. Bourdieu à la structuration sociale du goût, tant dans la gastronomie 
que dans d’autres aspects du comportement, implique une attention 
particulière à la rivalité, parmi les groupes sociaux, dans la recherche 
des signes de la “distinction” sociale. Son approche théorique, tout 
en étant liée avec-le structuralisme, est plus fortement marquée d’tine 
sensibilité historique. On peut donc situer le travail de Bourdieu dans 
une position intermédiaire entre celle des théoriciens structuraliste et une 
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autre, qu’on peut qualifier de “développementale”. Les divers partisans 
de cette dernière approche sont unis par leur mécontentement à l’égard 
du patrimoine structuraliste. Tout en acceptant, à des degrés variables, 
la capacité des significations symboliques de structurer et de diriger le 
comportement social, ceux qui adoptent une analyse développementale 
cherchent à examiner les processus de développement de structures 
particulières d’habitudes alimentaires, les circonstances différentes dans 
lesquelles des groupes sociaux s’attachent à tel ou tel plat spécifique ou 
à des systèmes de cuisine dans leur totalité. 

Cette dernière préoccupation sous-tend l’examen, dans le chapitre 2, 
des “cultures culinaires”, expression qui sert ici à indiquer l’ensemble 
des attitudes et des préférences que manifestent telle ou telle population 
envers la cuisine et la gastronomie. On expliquera ici, dans une per- 
spective analytique comparative, le développement, chez des groupes 
sociaux différents, de structures différentes de goût. Soulignons ici 
l'intérêt particulier de l’étude de l’ensemble des circonstances sociales 
et politiques qui mènent, dans certains cas, à la différentiation entre cui- 
sines “hautes” et “basses”. On constate un accroissement des recherches 
allant dans ce sens, dans un champ où beaucoup de travail reste à faire. 
Par contre, les études ethnologiques des pratiques culinaires présentent 
une masse importante de travaux, très diversifiés et de pertinence 
sociologique inégale; il s’agit là d’un champ disciplinaire connexe, 
bien développé en Allemagne, en Europe de l’est et dans les pays 
nordiques et qui se situe entre les pôles de l’histoire et de la sociologie. 
On y démontre la diffusion de coutumes typiques, par exemple dans 
_ l’utilisation des ustensils culinaires et des styles de fours, ou encore la 
distribution régionale et sociale des façons traditionnelles de cultiver, de 
préserver, de cuire et de consommer les produits alimentaires. 

L'examen de tendances alimentaires comporte plusieurs aspects. 
D'abord, on étudie le développement des sciences de la nutrition 
qui constituent un second groupe de disciplines connexes. Ce 
développement a donné lieu, deuxièmement, à des enquêtes sur la 
consommation de la nourriture et sur la distribution des habitudes 
alimentaires. On met l’accent ici sur le rapport entre nourriture et 
santé et l’adoption, par certains pays, et c’est le troisième point, de 
politiques nutritionnelles formelles. De telles politiques sont consacrées 
à l’amélioration de la qualité de la nourriture afin de réduire les 
taux de maladie et de mort prématurée et de promouvoir la santé. 
Les fondements scientifiques, occidentaux et professionalisés de ces 
tendances entrent souvent en conflit avec les croyances qui, chez le 
profane, lient nourriture et santé. L'étude des méfiances à l’égard de. 
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la nourriture, dans ses rapports avec la santé et la maladie, est mieux 
implantée dans les cultures non-occidentales, dans les pays récemment 
en voie d’industrialisation, et chez les migrants résidant dans les pays 
occidentaux. Notons, par exemple, le grand corpus d’études sur les 
versions, bien diffusées en Asie du sud et du sud-est, en Chine, en 
Afrique et en Amérique latine, d’une théorie des humeurs définissant 
la bonne santé comme la réalisation d’un équilibre entre quatre qualités: 
la chaleur, le froid, humidité et la sécheresse. La consommation de la 
nourriture, pour maintenir la santé et pour soigner la maladie, y joue un 
rôle-clé. Ces écrits et ceux qui portent, plus largement, sur les croyances 
populaires sur la santé offrent un exemple que pourraient suivre avec 
intérêt l’étude des croyances par rapport à l’influence de la nourriture 
sur la santé, la prévention de la maladie et qualité sanitaire des produits 
alimentaires dans les pays industrialisés. 

On observe un exemple spécifique du rapport entre nourriture 
et santé dans les troubles d'ordre nutritionnel, surtout l’anorexie 
nerveuse et la boulimie nerveuse qui sont, presque certainement, 
plus courantes chez les femmes que chez les hommes dans les 
pays industrialisés. On peut constater avec surprise que ces maladies, 
tout en formant l’objet d’innombrables revues et écrits médicaux, 
psychiatriques, psychologiques et féministes, ont été peu étudiées par 
les sociologues. Or, on peut certainement penser que, par son essor, le 
féminisme moderne aurait pu contribuer au désaccord quant aux rôles 
conventionnels attribués aux femmes; d’où un conflit qui se résoudrait, 
dans des cas extrêmes, par l’auto-privation de nourriture. Il a été suggéré, 
par ailleurs, que l’accroissement de ces maladies doit se comprendre 
dans une perspective développementale, comme étant un prolongement 
logique, quoiqu’apparemment pervers, de la “civilisation” de l’appétit 
et de la nécessité, une fois que la provision de la nourriture a été 
garantie, que les individus assurent eux-mêmes le contrôle sur les 
quantités consommées. 

Dans une plus large mesure, on constate l’existence, même dans 
les sociétés industrialisées, d’habitudes distinctes et régulières dans 
la consommation de la nourriture, en relation avec les catégories 
sociales. On découvre, par exemple, d’une manière régulière, que 
les classes supérieures bénéficient d’une nourriture plus variée et plus 
expérimentée, et que les femmes mangent moins que les hommes, 
par rapport à leurs dimensions respectives, et qu’elles mangent des. 
produits différents. Dans un cadre encore plus large, le travail des 
historiens, comme celui dans ethnologues, nous amène à un niveau 
global. Il y a d’abord le rapport intime de trois polarités: le manque 
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“et l'abondance, le jeûne et le repas festif, la pauvreté et la richesse. 
les oscillations dans le processus allant du manque à l’abondance dans 
les pays occidentaux contrastent avec la persistance de la pauvreté et de 
l'incertitude du ravitaillement dans plusieurs autres régions du monde. 
Il faut aussi prendre en compte les effets du progrès technique dans 
le traitement et dans la conservation des produits alimentaires, et le 
raffinement croissant des techniques de fabrication. Si l’on y ajoute les 
effets du colonialisme, de la montée et de la chute des empires et de la 
diffusion et de la popularité croissante des cuisines importées dans leurs 
nouveaux territoires par les groupes de migrants, on est prét a entamer 
l’examen des institutions diverses et des formes d’organisation sociale 
qui constituent les contextes effectifs dans aes la consommation 
alimentaire a lieu. 

Surtout dans les pays industrialisés, ces contextes sociaux peuvent 
se résumer en trois catégories. L’espace public est devenu le domaine 
des chefs cuisiniers spécialisés, domaine dans lequel les restaurants, qui 
existaient en France bien avant la Révolution, rejoignent les traditions 
antérieures de “nourriture de la rue” pour donner la prolifération actuelle 
des endroits où l’on peut manger hors de chez soi. Alors que les 
hommes prédominent, depuis plus de 150 ans, dans la profession de 
chef cuisinier, l’éducation des filles a renforcé leur rôle domestique au 
sein du foyer, bien formées dans les arts du ménage, que ce soit comme 
épouses ou domestiques. La convention est actuellement bien implantée, 
que les femmes doivent préparer les plats et de s’occuper de l’organi- 
sation de la cuisine, cela faisant partie de leurs responsabilités des 
travaux ménagers et de la gestion du ménage. Cette convention persiste, 
meme quand les femmes ont aussi un emploi à l’extérieur. Malgré 
les proclamations, aprés la Guerre, de l’accroissement de- l'égalité 
domestique et de la démocratie maritale, les études sociologiques 
des années 1980 démontrent que les femmes continuent à être (les 
gardiennes) les gardiennes de la santé, du bien-être et de l’ harmonie 
domestiques, et donc à être chargées de la plus grande partie du travail : 
de planification, d’approvisionnement et de préparation pour fournir des 
repas correspondant aux goûts du reste de ménage. Le pouvoir qu’ont les 
hommes (et les enfants) à faire satisfaire leurs préférences souligne les 
limites de l’autonomie domestique des femmes. Le troisème contexte, 
celui du monde clos des institutions, par exemple celles établies pour 
pourvoir aux malades et aux infirmes, n’est ni carrément public, ni 
privé. Les recherches sociologiques, pourtant rares, dont on dispose 
sur la nourriture et les pratiques culinaires dans ces cadres, suggèrent 
des directions favorables pour l’étude de la signification sociale de 
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l’autonomie et de la liberté de choisir ce qu’on mange, et quand. 
La restriction, dans l’Institution, de la liberté de choisir avec qui, ou 
sans qui, on va manger nous ramène à la question primordiale de la 
commensalité et son importance pour les groupes humains. | 

Le rapport se termine avec un rappel que la commensalité est un 
phénomène social à deux faces. Le partage de la nourriture symbolise 
et réaffirme, ne serait-ce que d’une manière provisoire, un élément 
de socialité partagée. Mais la commensalité, tout en renforçant la 
participation de quelques-uns comme membres du groupe, définit aussi 
les autres, en même temps, comme des étrangers. On ne doit pas oublier 
que les sociétés sont, comme on sait, stratifiées et structurées. Comme 
notre rapport essaie de le démontrer, tout en admettant que beaucoup de 
travail reste à faire, c’est que le goût, la discrimination et la distinction 
sont culturellement formées et reformées dans le passage du temps, et 
que leur répartition à l’intérieur et entre les nations ne constitue pas 
seulement une distribution sociale facile à décrire, mais comporte plutot 
les questions de pouvoir, de contrôle et d’autonomie qui forment la base 
du travail sociologique. 
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Preface and Acknowledgements 





This trend report was a difficult undertaking. As we emphasize in the 
introduction; most social scientific research work on AIDS is still in 
process or in the prepublication stage. It was therefore very difficult to 
provide an exhaustive account of research approaches, method- 
ologies and theories used in this field in the major languages. After a 
slow start, AIDS research, both in the social sciences and in the 
biomedical field, has become a blossoming enterprise, representing an’ 
increasing amount of projects, publications and masters and doctoral 
dissertations. This report therefore represents a preliminary synthesis 
after eight years of extensive empirical research and publishing. 

My own work started with the analysis of the reactions of gay men — 
to the epidemic and the phenomenon of voluntary association. 
Among my collaborators in these first projects I would like to 
mention Dalva Laurindo da Silva and Sophia Rosman. 

When the importance of the epidemic was finally recognized in the 
political arena, the European Community established, in 1989, a 
concerted action, the first of its kind on AIDS in the social science 
field. This project usefully intensified European cooperation for 
assessing AIDS prevention activities in the European Community. 
Among those who have become close colleagues and friends, I would 
like to mention a few personally: Fred Paccaud and Françoise 
Dubois-Arber from Switzerland, Michael Bochow from Germany, 
Peter Davies and Kaye Wellings from the United Kingdom, Rob 
Tielman from the Netherlands, Hartmut Sasse from Italy. A few 
pages in this trend report reproduce parts of my repori written for this 
EC-Concerted Action. 

When, in 1988, the French government created a National Agency 
for AIDS research, due weight was given to the social sciences and 
public health concerns in a special commission. As a member and 
president of this commission, I had the opportunity to gairi a broad 
insight into the work being done in France, to support some of it and 
to engage in intensive scientific discussions, in particular with Yves 
Souteyrand. This is how I met Geneviéve Paicheler and Janine Pierret 
who have contributed to this report. 

Among all the help and cooperation I benefited from, the most 
important was that of Marie-Ange Schiltz, with her exceptional 
competence in data analysis. Isabelle Vasseur was responsible for the 
technical preparation of this manuscript, Abby Smith corrected the 
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manuscript of Chapter 1, and Noal Mellot translated Chapter 5 from 
French into English. 

As well as my colleagues, I would like to thank all my friends in the 
French AIDS organization in which I participated very actively 
between 1985 and 1989. In the past few years other obligations forced 
me to give up this volunteer work. My thoughts go to all my friends 
who have AIDS and to those who, after a long fight for life, have died. 
Our hope is that the social sciences can make a useful contribution to 
this major health problem of the end of the century. 


Michaél Pollak 
March 1992 
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Tribute to Michael Pollak 





Michaél Pollak, who edited this trend report and wrote a substantial 
part of it, died of AIDS on 7 June 1992. ; 


From 1985 onwards, Michaél Pollak was intensely involved in 
AIDS research and achieved an enormous amount in this field. After 
persuading the relevant public bodies to provide the necessary finance 
and setting up links with a wide variety of collaborators whose 
energies he was able to mobilize, he began to address the problem in 
all its aspects. As early as 1985 he conducted, with Marie-Ange 
Schiltz, a survey through a weekly magazine on the reactions of 
homosexual readers to the disease. He repeated this study annually, 
and was thus able to trace and even to predict the development both 
of the epidemic itself and of attitudes towards it. The results of this 
study weré taken up by research teams in various countries and 
formed the basis of a comparative European study which he 
coordinated. | 

He also carried out studies (with William Dab and Jean-Paul 
Moatti) on the perception and management of risk among the 
population as a whole, and (with Sophia Rosman) on the role and 
functioning of anti-AIDS associations in. France. He conducted 
comparative surveys of European health and preventive policies and 
of the state of academic research in 17 countries. He played a very 
active part in the setting up of a massive study of sexual behaviour in 
France conducted by Alfred Spira and Nathalie Bajos, and he 
organized numerous conferences, including one in 1991 on ‘Homo- 
sexuality and AIDS’. As chair of the ‘Public Health Commmittee: 
Human and Social Sciences’ of the National Aids Research Agency 
(ANRS) he played a key role in the definition, implementation.and 
support of research priorities. | 

His rigour and his analytical acuity were inseparable from his 
personal commitment. His research work was bound up with his 
involvement both in associations caring for people with AIDS and in 
those opposing the stigmatization of homosexuals. From 1986 
onwards, he participated in hot-line services organized by the 
Association Aides for those affected and he played a role in the setting 
up of domestic therapeutic and social centres for AIDS sufferers who — 
were isolated and without resources. Everyone who knew him 
admired the way in which he took on this double involvement: his 
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scholarly activity and his practical commitment on the ground went 
hand in hand and reinforced one another, as did his capacity for 
analytical distance and for immediate action when required. 

At the outset of his career, Michaël Pollak seemed far from issues 
of health and illness. The direction of his work is exemplary. He 
began with an interest in the history of the social sciences and a 
brilliant analysis of the ‘wounded identity’ of Viennese society at the 
- beginning of the century (Vienne, 1900: Une identité blessée. Paris: 
` Gallimard-Julliard, 1984). Then he turned very quickly to concen- 
tration camp survivors, in a series of works dominated by the 
interrelated themes of exclusion, the difficulty of maintaining an 
identity in an extreme situation and the difficulty and complexity of 
bearing witness. 

Thus even before AIDS invaded us and attacked Michaél himself, 
he had set up all the concepts required to analyse it. His personal 
experience is in a sense the tragic incarnation of an intellectual 
journey. The juxtaposition of his work in the two areas of AIDS and 
the experience of the concentration camp is remarkable: his two 
books, Homosexuals and Aids: Sociology of an Epidemic (Paris: A.M. 
Metailie, 1988) and The Experience of the Concentration Camp (Paris: 
A.M. Métailié, 1990), appeared with only two years between them. 

-We all remember Michael’s intelligence, his sense of humour, his 
accessibility, his generosity and’ his enormous dignity in the last 
months. All those who knew him felt they had a special relationship 
with him and are proud to have been his friends. He is an enormous 
loss, both as a sociologist and as a human being. 


Claudine Herzlich 
Research Director, CNRS and 
Member of the Scientific Council of the ANRS 


Hommage à Michael Pollak 


a 


Michaél Pollak, qui avait coordonné ce numéro spécial et en avait 
rédigé une partie importante, est mort du sida le 7 juin 1992. 


A partir de 1985, Michaél Pollak avait consacre au sida une activité 
de recherche intense, dont la récapitulation, aujourd’hui, impressionne. 
Ayant su persuader les pouvoirs publics d’accorder des financements, 
mobiliser les énergies et nouer des collaborations avec des partenaires 
très divers, il s’était attaqué à toutes les faces du problème. Dès 
1985, avec Marie-Ange Schiltz, il lance, par lintermédiaire d’un 
hebdomadaire, une enquête auprès des homosexuels concernant leurs 
réactions face à la maladie. Il l’a répétée chaque année, permettant 
ainsi de suivre et même de prévoir l’évolution tant de la dynamique de 
l'épidémie que des attitudes à son égard. Repris par des equipes de 
différents pays, le protocole de cette enquéte servira de base a une 
étude européenne comparative qu’il coordonnait. 

Mais, Michaél Pollak a aussi réalisé des études sur la perception et 
la gestion des risques dans la population générale (avec William Dab 
et Jean-Paul Moatti) sur le rôle et le fonctionnement des associations 
de lutté contre le sida en France (avec Sophia Rossman). Il a fait le 
bilan comparatif des politiques de santé et de prévention europeennes 
et celui de l’état des recherches universitaires dans 17 pays. Il a 
participé très activement à la mise sur pied d’une enquête de vaste 
envergure sur les comportements sexuels en France (dirigée par 
Alfred Spira et Nathalie Bajos) et a organisé de multiples colloques, 
dont l’un en 1991 sur “Homosexualité et sida”. Enfin, comme 
Président du “Comité de Santé Publique — Sciences de l'Homme et 
de la Société” de Agence Nationale de Recherche sur le Sida, 
Michaël Pollak a joué un rôle-clé dans la définition des besoins de 
recherche, dans leur mise en oeuvre:et leur soutien. 

Sa rigueur et son acuité analytique n'étaient pas séparables de son 
implication personnelle. Son activité de recherche était liée à son 
engagement dans les associations tant pour la prise en charge des 
malades que pour le refus de la stigmatisation des homosexuels. Dès 
1986, Michaël Pollak a participé aux activités de permanence 
téléphonique : organisées par l’Association Aides pour les personnes 
atteintes et il a joué un rôle dans la création d’appartements relais 
thérapeutiques et sociaux pour les malades isolés et sans ressources. 
Tous ceux qui l’ont connu admirent la façon dont il a su assumer un 
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double engagement: il était d’autant plus chercheur qu'il était 
militant, il était d’autant plus présent sur le terrain qu’il oeuvrait en 
scientifique. Ses capacités de distance analytique et de réponse aux 
exigences de l’action immédiate se renforçaient mutuellement. 

Au début de sa carrière, il était loin, a priori, des problémes de la 
maladie. Son parcours est exemplaire. Il s’intéresse d’abord à 
l’histoire des sciences sociales et analyse brillamment “L'identité 
blessée” de la société viennoise du début du siècle (Vienne 1900: Une 
identité blessée. Paris: Gallimard-Julliard, 1984). Puis, très vite, il se 
tourne vers les survivants de expérience concentrationnaire dans 
une série de travaux où s’entrecroisent les thèmes de l'exclusion, du 
difficile maintien de l'identité en situation extrême, de la difficulté et 
de la complexité du témoignage. 

ll avait donc, avant même que le sida nous envahisse et latteigne 
personnellement, mis en place toutes les notions permettant de 
analyser. Son expérience personnelle constitue, en quelque sorte, 
incarnation douloureuse d’un itinéraire intellectuel. La poursuite 
conjointe de ses travaux sur les deux plans, celui du sida, celui de 
l’expérience concentrationnaire, est remarquable: les deux livres Les 
homosexuels et le sida: sociologie d'une épidémie et L'expérience 
concentrationnaïre: essai sur le maintien de l'identité sociale paraissent 
à deux ans d’intervalle (Paris: Métailié, 1988 et 1990). 

Nous gardons tous, de Michaël, le souvenir de son intelligence, de 
son humour, de sa disponibilité, de sa générosité, de son extrême 
dignité au cours de ces derniers mois. Chacun de ceux qui l’ont connu 
avait le sentiment d’avoir avec lui une relation privilégiée et se sent fier 
d’avoir été de ses amis. Comme sociologue, comme homme, il laisse 
un vide immense. 


Claudine Herzlich 
Directeur de Recherche CNRS et 
Membre du Conseil Scientifique de l'ANRS 


AIDS: A PROBLEM FOR SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Michaël Pollak 


Asa public health problem, AIDS is a new, unforeseen phenomenon, 
provoking reactions of panic, revealing social fissures, inequalities 
and the discrimination and stigmatization of marginalized groups in 
society. What had been defined as an emergency became a long- 
lasting problem which we have lived with now for a full decade. 


t 


The scale and likely duration of the emergency are not yet even approximately 
clear. If the gloomiest predictions on the spread of the virus, the progression from 
asymptomatic infection to early death and the difficulty of producing an effective 
vaccine, turn out to be accurate, the past decade will turn out to be the first of many. 
If, instead, the most optimistic assertions about the scale and efficiency of scientific, 
educational, and behavioral responses are accurate, then the acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome will sooner rather than later join cholera and leprosy as an 
endemic disease, devastating to some individuals in some places but no longer a 
social, political, and medical drama. (Misztal and Moss, 1990) 


For the moment, nothing supports this optimistic hypothesis. 


AIDS: A CHALLENGE FOR ACTION AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Because of its rapid spread, in particular in developing countries, 
in Africa and South America, the-threat that AIDS represents to 
the social order takes on an international dimension. The inter- 
dependence of nations in the fight against AIDS has often 
been emphasized. Demands for international cooperation have 
become a commonplace amongst meetings and conferences and 
amongst experts. 

As shown in a collective volume about the United States, Brazil, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Poland and Australia, AIDS 
policies of the first decade ‘had to be designed and executed in 
conditions characterized at best by extreme uncertainty and at worst 
by plain ignorance’ (Misztal and Moss, 1990: 3). In addition, 
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convictions poorly founded in empirical fact have opened the way to 
metaphors and inappropriate comparisons with past epidemics 
(Sontag, 1988). Interesting and intellectually stimulating as such 
comparisons might be, they offer very limited guidance for research 
design and action in the epidemic we face today. 


A LATE AND INADEQUATE RESPONSE | 


With its multiple dimensions and ramifications AIDS is an exciting 
challenge for social, cultural, political and economic analysis. But in 
the early days, few social scientists devoted themselves to this field of 
scholarship. There are several reasons for this. 

First, the motivations for researcher self-selection. Scientific 
inquiry usually insists on the distance in time and space needed for 
analytical work. But how can one deal with the different aspects of 
AIDS — fear, ‘stigmatization of the infected, coping mechanisms, 
organization of care and prevention — without adopting an attitude 
of intervention in an emergency? How can one find the balance 
between ‘involvement’ and ‘detachment’ in Norbert Elias’s (1956) 
sense? For many AIDS researchers this is not only an intellectual 
problem. Especially in the early days of the epidemic, doing research 
on AIDS was synonymous with being solicited to participate in 
practical work: educational sessions in health care units or in the first 
voluntary associations, organizing hot-lines and counselling services. 
Social work and social science research were intimately intertwined. 
It is no surprise that people entering the field had to accept an unusual 
work load with exorbitant time budgets. Social proximity with the 
infected, solidarity with marginalized groups, altruistic and 
humanistic motives were essential in the self-selection of young 
academics for a research topic in a field — sociology of medicine and 
public health — of low intellectual prestige that offers no brilliant 
career perspectives (Fox, 1989). 

Second, traditional organizational and intellectual inertia. Most 
research is conducted on a routine basis. Continuity and respect of 
territories are major rules in science — thematic, theoretical and 
methodological conversions are rare, as they usually have negative 
career effects. In times of ‘normal science’, people avoid them. 
Therefore, most researchers hesitate to change orientation once they 
have established a solid reputation in a specific field (Kuhn, 1962). 
Except for some general, rather philosophical contributions by 
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established social scientists, social researchers working on AIDS in 
the first half of the 1980s were starting their research career aged 
between 25 and 40. AIDS has become a topic in the classrooms for 
undergraduate and graduate students only since 1987. This recruit- 
ment pattern, and the motivations and decisions involved, are very 
similar to the ones observed in the field of health care for AIDS 
patients (and, to a much lesser degree, in biomedical research). It was 
often young doctors at a crucial moment of their careers who agreed 
to take care of the first AIDS cases; they soon became publicly 
known. Their reputation as AIDS specialists was often in contrast 
with their low rank in the medical hierarchy. With an increasing case 
load in the wards they worked in, conflicts became inevitable with 
their superiors about the orientatiorr and specialization of hospital 
services, about the number of beds and the paramedical personnel 
available for AIDS patients (Pollak, 1988; Paillard and Bensasson, 
1991). Today, these doctors are among the best known clinical 
experts on AIDS. Among general practitioners, one observes a more 
specific phenomenon. While many general practitioners and dentists 
have refused clients or channelled them to more ‘specialized 
colleagues’, young practitioners known for their sexual orientation, 
sometimes organized in a network of gay doctors, have played an 
avant-garde role in care and prevention. Here, too, the outcome was a 
generational and motivational break. All these professionals tried to 
find a creative response to a situation presented as a set of constraints 
rather than of career opportunities. 

Third, contrary to an often held belief, resources for social science 
research on AIDS are scarce. Funding for non-medical research has 
often been difficult to obtain and to secure for a longer term. AIDS 
arrived at a time of severe restrictions in public spending in most 
Western countries. Against expert advice on the growth rates of the’ 
epidemic, spending and spending requests were held back; sometimes 
deliberately for electoral and/or ideological reasons. Inadequacy of 
funding in the early years of the epidemic was not due to a lack of 
vigorous warnings. Impressive epidemiological forecasts argued that — 
investment in research and prevention would forestall massive bills 
later. The dimensions of the crisis were seen as enormous, and even 
predictions initially called alarmist proved to be underestimated. 
Regional and local resources went into prevention and information, 
only exceptionally to evaluation and assessment research (Perrow 
and Guillen, 1990). | 
` In the literature, the significance of funding is still a controversial 
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issue. Against the critical views held by Shilts (1987), Sandra Panem 
(1988) accepts the administrations’ denials that more money was 
needed. As far as social science research is concerned, no significant 
resources were available before the mid-1980s. In most Western 
countries, systematic public funding for social science research only 
started after 1988. Private philanthropy entered slowly into the field. 

Fourth, traditional defensive attitudes have delayed or made 
impossible large research projects dealing with sexuality. Although 
the World Health Organisation (WHO) and national government 
reports (Got, 1989) have stressed, again and again, the importance of 
precise information on sexual practices as a basis for prevention, 
opposition has organized against this approach. 

In some West European countries, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Norway, where sex research has a long-standing tradition, no such 
problems were encountered. In the United Kingdom it was the 
decision of the Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher that public 
research should not intrude into the private sphere of citizens. 
Without public funding, the project took off a year later with private 
support from the pharmaceutical industry. But the public contro- 
versy had a decisive effect on the response rate (Wellings et al., 1990). 
In France, a similar project has been submitted to several review 
boards, causing delays of over a year. Never have anonymity and 
confidentiality problems been reviewed with such scrutiny. This had 
some methodological advantages as researchers had to invent the 
most sophisticated research design. But precious time was lost. 

In 1988, the US Senate passed an amendment proposed by Senator 
Jesse Helms that limited educational and research programmes by 
excluding federal funds for projects that could encourage homo- 
sexual activities (Bayer, 1989: 26-7). 

Legal restrictions add to this picture of difficulties. The age of sexual 
consent varies from country to country: from 15 or 16 years in the 
most liberal countries to 21 years. Age of consent is sometimes 
different for hetero- and homosexual contacts. Parental authority 
rules also inhibit research. These limits have direct consequences for 
prevention and research as they restrict free discussion. In most 
Western countries, research on adolescents dealing with sexual 
matters needs special authorization from school administrations and 
parents. Generally hard to obtain, this becomes almost impossible 
when one includes questions about same-gender sexual contacts. | 

Fifth, as a specific point, one has to add sheer prejudice to these 
legal provisions as factors limiting social science research. Often the 
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hesitant response to AIDS is explained by its association with 
‘proximate causes’: homophobia, discrimination and criminalization . 
of marginalized population groups such as intravenous drug users, 
and a generally failing health policy and care sector. Sometimes it is 
assumed that this alone is a sufficient explanation for inadequate 
treatment of the AIDS crisis in prevention, social science research and 
care. | l 

Could one really expect that our societies could have handled the 
problem any better? And, specifically, could one really expect that 
social scientists would respond with more fervour to a few 
Cassandras screaming in the desert? Many critical observers expected 
the emergence of a climate of exclusion and discrimination, a return 
to anti-gay legislation or its reinforcement if it still existed (as it does 
in half of the US) (LGA, 1988). This extreme reaction has not taken 
place. But if there is some tolerance in society for marginal groups, 
there has been no willingness to change political and research agendas 
as long as AIDS was defined as primarily affecting stigmatized and, 
increasingly, poor groups. Many citizens of the so-called ‘mainstream 
general (heterosexual) population’, lay people and politicians alike, 
consider the disease self-inflicted. As long as, in the Western World, 
no significant cases of heterosexual transmission were documented, 
many people, including decision-makers, did not feel concerned. 
They did not care. In this respect, social science as an institutional 
reality with specific mandates and agendas did not react differently 
than the societies in which it exists. 

At present, the largest number of AIDS cases in the Western World 
are still homosexual and bisexual males and intravenous drug users. 
By and large society rejects these forms of behaviour and consump- 
tion. This rejection takes on different forms, including negative 
feelings in face to face contacts. But how can one analyse social 
interactions unless a minimal understanding of the ‘other’ is made an 
object of research? We-find expressed, in the first epidemiological 
writings, reactions of surprise and misunderstanding about numbers . 
of sexual partners and practices. This illustrates the extent to which 
male homosexuals and bisexuals are ‘foreigners’ to their neighbours 
and co-citizens (Coxon, 1988b; Watney, 1988a; Pollak, 1988; 
Rühmann, 1985). 

Sixth, a priori attitudes and prejudice are not the only elements 
inhibiting AIDS research. Methodological difficulties of accessing 
specific populations are crucial (Siegel and Baumann, 1986; Zich and 
Temoshok, 1986). In order to be accepted, researchers have to 
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prove that their research will do no harm to the communities and 
networks they analyse: gay people, drug users, prostitutes, clients of 
prostitutes, and so on. They have to acquire legitimacy without 
letting themselves be transformed into movement spokesmen. 

Clearly, sexual preference is not a precondition for an ability’ to 
analyse gay behaviour. There is no specific ‘passport’ for entering 
‘these fields of study. Nevertheless, it would be naive to dismiss this 
question, encountered in many investigations of minority groups: 
does being an ‘insider’ or an ‘outsider’ play a significant role in the 
choice of methodological and theoretical instruments and in the 
interpretation of data, by definition outside the realms of strictly 
defined representativity? Methodologies have to be adapted to, and 
sometimes negotiated with marginalized communities. 

All these organizational, financial, motivational, attitudinal and 
methodological elements shape the interventions of social science 
research, its profile and development. In addition to reflections about 
social representations and imagery expressed in the media, the first 
social scientific research projects were closely linked to epidemi- 
ological research-and to prevention. Major research trends also reflect 
the state of the epidemic: before 1985, epidemiological cohort studies 
were initiated with the object of identifying different risk factors and 
practices, of monitoring sexual behaviour changes and their impact 
on HIV incidence rates. A little later, surveys came to be concerned 
with general perception, attitudes and parameters of sexual 
behaviour changes. Adolescents became a major focus of interest. 
Besides sexual practices and their modifications, these surveys 
investigate sociocultural variables, the level of AIDS knowledge, the 
sources of information used, social networks, and issues of stig- 
matization and self esteem. Later, questions of health care and 
individual and collective coping with the disease were added to the 
research agenda. Organizational analysis often proceeded in an 
international comparative fashion. 

Among the first AIDS researchers, many are gay men. Personally 
-concerned by the epidemic, they tried to increase epidemiologists’ 
sensitivity to gay people. This has favoured interdisciplinary 
openness, improving data collection and interpretation. Usually, 
epidemiologists preoccupied by the surveillance of public health 
think primarily in terms of the territorial diffusion of a disease and its 
spread, in the case of epidemics, from one ‘risk group’ to another. In 
France, our interdisciplinary discussions have helped to stress the 
importance of social class and educational status for understanding 
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the spread of the disease. This was an early warning for the 
displacement of the disease from upper-middle-class gay men to 
working-class men with low educational status (Pollak, 1988; 
Messiah et al., 1988). In some cases sociologists have changed their 
professional identities and become epidemiologists, as in the case of 
one of the principal investigators in the well-known Amsterdam 
cohort study (Griensven et al., 1987). Many of these first research 
projects were undertaken and supported by AIDS organizations, by 
gay organizations or in close cooperation with them. 

These profiles: and preoccupations changed along with social 
perceptions and as organized big social science entered the field. We 
find the most complete research agendas in countries with large social 
science communities and where AIDS is (finally) recognized as a 
major disruptive social problem: the United States, Australia, the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany. In the Netherlands, where gay 
studies programmes exist in universities, they were crucial for 
promoting such research. Some small European countries with fewer 
institutional and personnel resources in the social sciences have 
concentrated their efforts on producing useful knowledge for 
prevention and its evaluation. In this respect, Switzerland is a model. 

From the beginning, AIDS specialists in basic research and therapy 
have called for a broad interdisciplinary approach, including the 
social sciences and cooperation with the voluntary sector. The 
international conferences on AIDS are a good indicator for eval- 
uating the realization of this. The first conference, held in 1985 in, 
Atlanta, was almost exclusively concerned with basic sciences and 
epidemiology. Social scientists had not yet developed their own 
results. In Paris a year later, the contribution of sociologists was 
visible in a significantly enlarged social epidemiology. The next three 
conferences, Stockholm in 1987, Washington in 1988 and Montreal 
in 1989, offered the largest space to social science contributions and to 
presentations coming from voluntary associations. Equal treatment 
allowed them to be accepted in oral and poster sessions. In the annals 
of the AIDS conferences, San Francisco in 1990 is a turning point. US 
regulations prohibiting the entry of people infected by the HIV virus 
made impossible the participation of many volunteers in AIDS 
organizations. The regulations were not lifted, but the US govern- 
ment offered exceptional visas for infected people participating in the 
conference. Most European organizations announced that they 
would boycott the conference, but most of their leading members 
went to San Francisco on an ‘individual basis’. The street demon- 
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strations in San Francisco clearly showed an increasingly conflictual 
climate between concerned people, policy makers and science. This 
was successfully avoided in the 1991 conference in Florence, but at 
the price of a strict separation between the scientific sessions and 
those organized by AIDS organizations. The social science contrib- 
utions were also more limited to behavioural studies than had been 
the case in Stockholm and Montreal. The conference planned for 
Boston in 1992 will not take place there because of the US 
government’s maintenance of its restrictive border control policies. It 
has been moved to Amsterdam. How will the interdisciplinary 
convictions and the demand that the scientific conferences be open to 
concerned people develop? The 1993 conference in Berlin will give us 
the answer, which will largely depend on how different disciplines 
assess the benefits for their participation, and how the voluntary 
sector will develop in the next few years. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS STUDY 


No one can pretend to cover all aspects of social research on AIDS. In 
this study we concentrate on the West European situation, without 
neglecting American, Canadian, Australian and East European 
_ contributions. Focusing on Europe in this field is a useful exercise as it 
allows us to sort out general patterns from country-specific responses. 

We will also concentrate on specific themes: the second chapter, by 
Geneviève Paicheler, will discuss the shaping of social repre- 
sentations: how the meaning of the disease was gradually constructed 
. and how lay representations and scientific information were 
combined in attitudes and opinions. 

The third chapter will discuss public attitudes in terms of class, 
education, age and cultural background. It will emphasize their 
specific configuration in particularly exposed population groups. In 
this chapter, we will stress the difficulties of standardized approaches 
such as the well known KABP (Knowledge, Attitudes, Beliefs and 
Practices) and partner relationship surveys promoted by the World 
Health Organization. This chapter will also discuss the Health Belief 
Model (HBM). 

The fourth chapter will discuss theoretical problems specific to 
AIDS management. From the beginning, prevention and care had to 
face the difficult problem of shaping its messages and its organization: 
how to rapidly alert the most exposed groups and to bring about 
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behaviour changes, without at the same time mobilizing medically 
unjustified panic? How to prepare care institutions for a clientele of 
which they have no experience? Also, how did sociological research 
analyse the problems posed by the wide gap between diagnostic 
possibilities and the lack of a cure? These problems have shaped the 
institutional responses. In most countries, voluntary associations 
preceded the institutional sector. How did the institutional sector 
respond to lobbying and pressure from the voluntary sector? What 
can be said about the human and the cost effectiveness of new services 
for prevention and care? 

The fifth chapter, by Janine Pierret, will give due weight to HIV- 
positive people and people with AIDS. They have played a decisive 
role in the organization of self-help services. They are the maior 
actors in this drama, fighting for their dignity and physical survival. 

The sixth chapter is more directly concerned with sexual behaviour 
changes. Despite the numerous difficulties and obstacles already 
discussed above, AIDS was a powerful incentive for research on 
sexuality. It has often been said that sexuality has become a legitimate 
object for research each time it was defined as a problem for society. 
This was the case in the 1960s, when teenage pregnancy gained 
visibility. Sexual liberation called for increased sexual education. 
Abortion was another issue favouring sex research. When several 
European countries discussed liberal changes in their criminal law 
with respect to homosexuality, this too produced government reports 
and related research. In the 1980s, the incentive comes from a life- 
threatening disease. This obviously has consequences fer the vision of 
sexuality and the moral agenda we find implicitly or explicitly 
expressed in the literature. As most published research results refer to 
men who have sex with men, this will be reflected in this chapter. In 
particular, we will show how problems of access have been resolved. 

There can be no real conclusion to a book on an epidemic we might 
have to live with for a long time. In the absence of a biomedical 
solution, social science research will have to deliver an ever increasing 
contribution for the adequate conception and assessment of pre- 
vention and care. And the social sciences not only have to fulfil a 
critical function, showing the underpinnings of stereotypes, stigma 
and different forms of social discrimination and exclusion. They also 
have to give guidance and help for understanding alternative future 
developments, for improving organizational efficiency in prevention 
and care and — last but not least — for providing the best living 
conditions for people with AIDS. 
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This report is descriptive and problem oriented. After a few years 
of existence, AIDS research has not yet produced significant 
theoretical breakthroughs. It is still too early to judge if it will bring 
about major new theoretical interpretations of sexuality, but it has 
already produced significant new empirical knowledge in this field. In 
the field of organizational and political sociology it has significantly 
renewed the analysis of the relationships between the private 
(voluntary) and the public sectors. It has stressed analysis of intra- 
and interorganizational conflict. In the field of attitude, opinion and 
communications research for health education, theoretical models 
developed decades ago on prejudice, on group dynamics and on the 
‘two-step flow of communication’ were helpful. AIDS research has 
promoted innovative and pragmatic methodological approaches. Itis 
today in the centre of the classical sociological problem: how to find a 
satisfactory balance and compromise between theoretical preoccu- 
pations and practical emergencies. 


— 


2. SOCIETY FACING AIDS 


Genevieve Paicheler 


Since its outbreak, a decade ago, AIDS has inspired a burgeoning 
sociological debate over its ‘social dimensions’, ‘social, cultural 
aspects’ and ‘social impact’ (Aggleton and Homans, 1988; Aggleton 
et al., 1989, 1990; Feldman and Johnson, 1986; Fineberg, 1988; Mann 
and Carballo, 1988). On the one hand, sociologists are studying the 
social construction of the meaning of the disease. ` 


What makes disease culturally and historically important is the way in which 
meanings are attached to illness and death, meanings and interpretations which are 
refracted through a host of differing, and often conflicting and contradictory social 
possibilities. These shape the ways we interpret illness, and therefore organize the 
way in which we respond. (Weeks, 1989: 1) 


On the other hand, the lack of a vaccine or efficient therapeutics 
creates a situation in which the only recognized cure of the HIV 
infection is prevention. This provides a second domain for sociolo- 
gical commentary. In this way, the social sciences have a unique 
opportunity to show their relevance and to test their models at the 
practical level as well as at the theoretical. 

Prevention is nowadays the only way to cope with the disease. 
People have gradually learned that what has primarily been labeled as 
the ‘gay plague’, ‘GRID’ (Gay Related Immunodeficiency Disease), 
is not limited to a ‘clear-cut’ group. To prevent the infection from 
spreading people have to fundamentally change their behaviors, 
including their most intimate ones. The consequences of the HIV 
infection are not restricted to the medical or individual level. 
Everybody is involved; we have to deal with an epidemic which is 
uncovering deeply-rooted stereotypes and fears resulting in the 
reimposition of social discriminations. Consequently, prevention has 
to fight the spreading of both the infection and the social 
consequences of what Jonathan Mann has called ‘the third epidemic’. 


*I want to offer special thanks to Abby Smith for her careful reading and her 


suggestions for improving this chapter. : 
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Aids is no ‘ordinary’ epidemic. More than a devastating disease, it is freighted with 
profound social and cultural meaning. More than a passing tragedy, it will have 
long-term, broad-ranging effects on personal relationships, social institutions, and 
cultural configurations... The effects of the epidemic extend far beyond their 
medical and economic costs to shape the very ways we organize our individual and 
collective lives. (Nelkin et al., 1990: 1). 


VISIBILITY OF AIDS 


The story of the appearance of the disease, the different stages of its 
social awareness — stressing the importance of misinformation, of 
selective attention — are- well documented (Shilts, 1987; Altman, 
1986a, 1986b; Patton, 1985) especially in the press (Albert, 1986; 
Baker, 1986; Herzlich and Pierret, 1989; Kitzinger, 1990; Markova 
and Wilkie, 1987; Wellings, 1988) as well as the story of its 
epidemiology and of the discovery of the virus (Grmek, 1989). The 
press has played a major role in the diffusion of AIDS awareness, not 
always for the best motives. 


The generating force behind AIDS commentary is, of course, the highly 
competitive marketplace of the multinational mass-media industry, for which 
AIDS is always ‘good news’ insofar as it promised to increase sales, audience 
ratings and profit margins. (Watney, 1989: 68) 


Often playing the role of demagogic demiurge by offering the public 
the most striking, shocking information possible, the mass media 
have a crucial importance in the social construction of AIDS. Altman 
(1986a: 3) evokes: 


the cynicism of those in the media who have seized upon AIDS as the latest 
sensation and contrived to blame the victim in a way unknown for other diseases, 
egged on by numerous spokespersons claiming to stand for Christian morality. 


The analysis of articles about AIDS published from 1982 to 1986 in 
six national French dailies sheds light on how the ‘AIDS social 
phenomenon’ was constructed during this period (Herzlich and 
Pierret, 1989). The press passed information about this new disease 
from the medical domain into the public sphere. As the press 
circulated AIDS news among various groups and emphasized the 
rapid extension and catastrophic proportions of this unforeseen 
‘epidemic’, AIDS became an issue around which social relations 
polarized. The main elements of the construction of this social 
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phenomenon are: naming, comparisons with past epidemics, pop- 
ularization of medical knowledge and symbolic values attributed to 
it, competition over claims to discoveries and patents, discourses 
about the Other (in particular, homosexuals). Confronted with 
AIDS, this previously unknown disease, the search for meaning, the 
development of a metaphor. regarding the emergent epidemic, 
paralleled the advances of scientific and medical knowledge (Alcorn, 
1988; Sontag, 1988). | 

AIDS condensed two simultaneous elements: the emergence of a 
metaphorical illness implying an ‘ideological condensation’ (Watney, 
1989: 65) and the discovery of a virus so perfidious that it threatens 
logic. To a large extent, the disease has emerged and become visible 
for two reasons: on one hand, the scientific means to identify and 
characterize it were available and, on the other hand, specific 
socioecological conditions have contributed to its visibility and to the 
acceleration of its diffusion. 

Becoming visible, the disease jeopardizes both scientific research 
and social norms and institutions (Earickson, 1990). Moreover, as an 
epidemic, the disease is inevitably social and collective. Being 
collective, it is presented in the mass media and this both facilitates 
and impedes communication. It reveals, catalyzes and increases the 
flaws and gaps between the rich and the poor, between north and 
south, developed and developing countries. It emphasizes the 
importance of technological advance. It awakens long-forgotten 
intolerant discourses and recalls ancient fears and representations. 

Since the spreading of vaccines and antibiotics, and hence the © 
mastering of infectious diseases, Western countries have, to a certain 
extent, lost the habit of big epidemics. Sexually transmitted diseases, 
despite their wide diffusion, seemed controllable by efficient cures. The 
mythical heredo-syphilis and the fears of degeneracy it conveyed are no 
more than a bad memory; but AIDS has put an end to this peace of mind. 


SOCIAL EXTENT OF THE PANDEMIC 


The visibility of the disease and the awareness of the extent of the 
pandemic in Africa and the Third World has grown slowly, various 
factors hindering this process. First, among those suffering from 
hunger, malnutrition, poverty, lack of hygiene and sanitary equip- 
ment, vicissitudes of climate and natural catastrophes, disease is less 
visible: 
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The AIDS crisis has erupted in Africa at the very time when everything seems to 
conspire to bring bad news: drought, famines, and civil wars, and the huge refugee 
streams caused by their conjunction; the economic crisis and soaring public debts 
and the insistent intrusion of foreign advisers in such areas as structural 
adjustment, agricultural reform, and population control. (Van de Walle, 1990: 10) 


Awareness of the disease and of its seriousness have been delayed in 
Africa for a series of reasons. First, the Third World is the realm of 
endemics. It is common to die there of illnesses which could be easily 
cured in developed countries: tuberculosis, measles, cholera and so 
on. Second, careful epidemiological censuses are impossible, due to 
the anarchy of communications. Third, the distrust and ambivalence 
of the African authorities and communities has led them to accuse the 
Western World of having infected them, in their turn charging the 
West with being both the origin and the vehicle of the epidemic. 


On the part of the public too, there was a great deal of skepticism on the reality of 
the epidemic and on the urgency of a change of behavior. One popular 
interpretation of the French initials of the disease, SIDA, was ‘syndrôme 
imaginaire pour décourager les amoureux’ (imaginary syndrome to dissuade 
lovers). (Van de Walle, 1990: 24) 


In Africa, in such countries as the Congo, Rwanda, Tanzania, 
Uganda, Zaire or Zambia, and in the Caribbean, we have to deal with 
a different pattern of epidemic than in Western countries: a coexis- 
tence of two viruses — HIVI and HIV2 — a predominantly 
heterosexual diffusion and hence mother-to-child transmission 
during pregnancy, and predominance of specific opportunist infec- 
tions (the ‘slim disease’ in particular) (Grmek, 1989). The disease 
spreads in cities through the conjunction of commercial sex and the 
variety of sexual contacts (good-time girls, tutu prostitutes, ‘liberated 
women’, secret service, etc.) and polygyny. The disease has also 
extended from cities to the countryside. The epidemiological 
coverage of African countries is s improving slowly but the sociological 
literature regarding the impact of AIDS in Africa is as poor as the 
epidemiological studies are inexact. 


The maps of HIV prevalence have many blank spots, but the evidence suggests that 
some eastern and central African cities are now (and have been for the past five 
years) undergoing an epidemic which is very widespread in the population, and is 
growing very rapidly. WHO’s estimates of the prevalence of HIV in Kigali or 
Kampala is between 20 and 30 percent of the adult population. (Van de Walle, 
1990: 13) 
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Experts predict that Africa will undergo a deep cultural upheaval 
disrupting norms, values and institutions. ; 


It would be surprising if a much stricter sexual morality were not to emerge from 
the crisis. In the long run, sexual behavior and marriage customs are likely to be 
profoundly transformed. Two pillars of the present nuptiality system in much of 
sub-Saharan Africa — the large difference in age at marriage and polygyny — are 
likely to crumble under the impact. (Van de Walle, 1990: 29) 


In Western countries, the epidemic has primarily concerned young, 
urban, upper-middle-class people, homosexual to a large extent. 
After a wave of skepticism, homosexuals have rapidly and efficiently 
involved and organized themselves in associations to cope with the 
disease, and, in a climate of budgetary restrictions (Krieger, 1988), to 
bring pressure to bear on the political authorities to get funding for 
research, prevention, information and caring. 

Then. the disease spread to more and more underprivileged sectors 
of the population: the relative proportion of intravenous drug users, 
and hence women and their children, has increased. This 
development has intensified all the problems linked with the use of 
injected drugs: minorities, poverty, prostitution, deviance and 
criminality. Consequently the infection has spread dramatically in 
prisons. 

Presently the diffusion of the denis is hitting other countries 
previously considered untouched: Asia, Eastern Europe and the 
Pacific, where sex tourism has been largely responsible for the 
importation of the virus. Everywhere, the pandemic is flourishing on 
the conjunction of poverty, drug use, the sex industry, anarchic 
urbanization and political inefficiency. 

Social scientists are convinced, following Frankenberg’s (1989) 
statement, that international cooperation is necessary to combat the 
spread of AIDS, but they are far from sure that it will actually take . 
place. The discrepancy between developed and developing countries 
complicates’ issues tremendously. The lessons of the past — of 
colonialism, imperialism and liberalism’ — teach us that Western 
countries will probably not resist their natural tendency to use their 
poorest classes and the poorest countries as fields of experimentation 
and objects of power, and will impose on them their own approaches 
and models, notwithstanding their cultural and social specificities. 
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A AIDS AND EXPERTISE 


AIDS has given rise to different kinds of expertise at the levels of 
science, medicine, public health, policies and politics (Horton and 
Aggleton, 1989). Neither monolithic nor unified, these expertises are 
bearers of contradictions and tensions. They shape the social 
conception of the disease in ways that distinguish one from another. 
Patton (1990) emphasizes, in scientific discourse and its social 
repercussions, the opposition between virological eng? immuno- 
logical explanations of AIDS. 


The tensions between these two ways of thinking about this disease phenomenon 
are duplicated in education strategies, treatment trials and public policy. In 1981 
virology was evidencing some important technological breakthroughs, but it was 
at that time considered a highly specialized science, not one capable of generating 
wide ranging explanations for disease processes. (Patton, 1990: 8) 


On the other hand, immunology has also contributed to lay 
discourse notions which were both scientific and common sense, like 
depression, and moreover all its metaphors of war, attack and 
defense. It has provided an appealing narrative. ‘[It has gained] the 
power to control the metaphors that provide the context for, or 
enmesh themselves in, larger cultural explanations of diseases and 
remedies’ (Patton, 1990: 9). 

The implications of epidemiological procedures for lay discourses 
are striking. Epidemiology was a discipline almost unknown to the 
general public until the emergence of AIDS. As long as the cause of 
the disease was not known and as long as there is no efficient cure, 
epidemiology plays an important role. Horton and Aggleton (1989) 
emphasize its role as a vehicle of social categories. Its problematic 
association and correlation of social conditions, individual behavior 
and susceptibility to disease promoted concepts of ‘risk factors’, ‘risk 
categories’; or worse, ‘risk groups’, which rapidly pervaded the whole 
society. When the general public assimilated the information, they 
extracted a vague understanding of risk: 


Aids commentary merely amplifies lay perceptions of health and disease: equating 
the source of an epidemic with its cause. The context in which a virus emerges and 
those first affected are held to be directly responsible for its emergence. [It is obvious 
that] pre-modern beliefs about disease causation can continue to co-exist with 
other more scientific understandings. Hence the notion of the ‘high-risk group’ 
operates to suggest that certain social groups may of their essence present a risk to 
others. (Watney, 1989: 67) 
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Wherever it is practiced, the epidemiology of AIDS is never neutral 
(Volinn, 1989). The means of investigation used to select among the 
available information in the collection of relevant data, give meaning 
to some aspects and neglect others. Dealing with individual 
behaviors, or ‘lifestyles’ at best, they cannot avoid their social 
determination even if they neglect it, as is most commonly the case. 


Those analyses that deal with cultural issues suggest how norms and values have 
influenced various aspects of epidemiology and the efforts to control and to treat 
the disease: how, for example, the virus entered the population, how it spread to 
different groups, and the ways in which social values have shaped specific 
institutional efforts to deal with the disease and its consequences. (Nelkin et al., 1990: 2) 


Where there exist- methodological instruments able to translate 
human conduct into figures, one also finds a deep feeling of 
scientificity. The statistical and probabilistic procedures of 
epidemiology are not easy to interpret, using analyses of surveys 
focused on the sum of individual behaviors or characteristics. But at 
the lay level it becomes obvious that correlations express causality 
relations, and hence explain phenomena, and that the sum of 
individual responses has an essential social significance. On the other 
hand, figures are not the only way to understand the logic of human 
conduct. It is becoming impossible not to formulate more 
interpretative approaches. It is obvious that AIDS, asa social disease, 
demands a response beyond that limited to individuals (Brooks- 
Gunn and Furstenberg, 1990). ‘While statistical models are useful, 
there is a strong tendency in Western medical science to overestimate 
their importance. Medical researchers are prone to mistrust 
qualitative argument and to insist upon numbers as the final arbiter of 
truth’ (Taylor, 1990: 1027). 

In order to come to terms with AIDS, it is becoming increasingly 
impossible to ignore the deeply-rooted social dimensions of behav- 
iors (Bibeau, 1989; Engelhard and Seck, 1989). This is particularly 
well illustrated in a very stimulating article about resistance to 
behavior modification in Rwanda, where Taylor (1990) emphasizes 
the notion of ‘fractality’ in the social construction of the individual in 
the framework of a holistic structure of meaning. 


Resistance to condom use makes perfect sense once we understand something 
about the way the person is socially constructed in Rwanda ... We need to take 
implicit cultural constructs seriously, even though these constructs are not readily 
discernible as health-related behaviors. (Taylor, 1990: 1023) 


# 
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‘I maintain that “fractality” is expressed primarily through the media 
of liquids and their passage from one body to another or their passage 
through the human body’ (1990: 1025). To cast out the disease, the 
populace simultaneously searched for rational and scientific explan- 
ations and revived past attitudes. 


THE SEARCH FOR SCAPEGOATS 


As was the case with syphilis, the prevalence of AIDS has given lay 
people the opportunity to sort out its victims by making a clear-cut 
distinction between the ‘innocent’ and the ‘guilty’, regarding the 
illness as deviance (Albert, 1986; Kegeles et al., 1989; Walkey et al., 
1990). The ‘innocent’ are those who have suffered contamination 
during actions considered normal or even nurturing, those who have 
been infected through blood in the framework of the actions of others 
in total unawareness: hemophiliacs, recipients of blood transfusions 
and — most innocent of all — babies infected during pregnancy in 
their mother’s womb. Confronted with ‘innocent’ victims, the feelings 
of the unfairness of the disease, of medical shortcomings and of 
collective responsibility are the higher. 

Furthermore, AIDS has created distinctions among the guilty: on 
one hand, the intravenous drug users, rejecting the rules of society 
and searching for escape-in an artificial paradise, accused of 
psychological weakness and criminalized and, on the other hand, the 
homosexuals, denying the dominant sexual order, threatening the 
social cornerstone of the family institution, therefore stigmatized as 
well. Finally women — and especially prostitutes — are increasingly 
regarded as guilty because of their ‘uncontrolled sexual conduct’ and 
their power to corrupt men (Patton, 1985). For example, in the 
United States, misrepresentation in the media portrays women 
prostitutes as sexual transmitters of AIDS to men. The newspaper 
coverage from 1985 through to early 1988 played a major role in the 
social construction of prostitutes as a new target group for AIDS, 
with little concern for the health of prostitutes at risk from AIDS, but 
rather for their role as possible disease vectors (King, 1990). 
According to Weeks (1989), AIDS is the symbolic bearer of social 
composition, racial boundaries, social marginality and sexual mores. 
Each is contained within an AIDS discourse unfolding in in a ‘post- — 
permissive society’. 

During the past decades, women as well as homosexuals have 
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struggled for sexual freedom of choice and for the acknowledgement 
of their rights. If we consider that the acquisition of these rights has 
' been an important step forward, AIDS has initiated a move 
backwards. It has freed a reactionary discourse of hatred directed 
towards women’s liberties, abortion, unmarried cohabitation, and 
homosexuality. For Catholics as for Protestants, AIDS served the 
plans of-the advocates of social reaction, bringing at the same time a 
tangible proof of God’s existence and of his rage at sinners. It 
. legitimized the use of moral panic without scruples. 


Since the 1960s a gathering storm of moral absolutism and ‘social purity’ has 
developed. In the United States a combination of television evangelism, big money 
and religious fundamentalism join hands with new right forces to create the moral 
majority (neither moral nor a majority).... AIDS has proven a golden 
opportunity for those moral entrepreneurs to raise their profile, to prove to their 
own satisfaction at least that what they had said all along was right. (Weeks, 1988: 
13) 


In moral discourse as well as in medical discourse, and sometimes 
even in the most tolerant explanations of the spreading of AIDS, the ' 
blame was put on lifestyles characterized by sexual ‘overactivity’. The 
notion of ‘promiscuity’ — brutish, uncontrolled mixing — dominates 
this rhetoric. 


A symbolism of physical restraint and bodily invasion translates the abstract 
Calvinist concepts of the right-wing ideology into a vivid and visceral reality, 
deeply felt by adherents and opponents alike. Implicit in [the] rhetoric [of 
propagandists], and explicit in their policies, is a notion cf racial purity and 
absolute community consensus that decries pluralism and abhors ‘mixing’. 
(Patton, 1985: 84) 


The ‘promiscuous’ are made up of prostitutes, homosexuals and 
Africans. Sexphobia, homophobia and xenophobia are different 
facets of the expression of the same disgust: disgust at the poor, 
disgust at difference. The consequence is the strengthening of a moral 
agenda reasserting family values and rolling back the tide of 
‘permissiveness’. The blame is put on the laxity of a society open to all 
kinds of sexual deviations and having experienced an ‘unprecedented 
rate of change in sexual behaviour and social mores in the past two 
generations’ (Weeks, 1989: 9). So the social impact of AIDS must be 
placed in the wider context of global economic and ideological crises 
(Ray, 1989), as we are confronted with a ‘very political’ epidemic 
(Altman, 1986b: 11). 
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The subject of AIDS is produced and reproduced in a punitive discourse of 
garrulous morbidity. It has been massively amplified by the powerful insti- 
tutionalized voices of racism, familialism, nationalism, and a range of deeply 
seated anxieties concerning sexual behavior in general, and homosexual behavior 
in particular. (Watney, 1989: 64) | 


For a significant part of the population, the major dimensions 
-underlying reactions to AIDS are lack of understanding, fear, 
religion, morality and prejudice. Clift and Stears (1989) observed, for 
example, in a sample of undergraduates, an improvement of . 
knowledge over time but a stability in moral reaction. These authors 
stress the fact that this evolution is hardly surprising as AIDS is 
interpreted within a personal framework of religious beliefs, political 
persuasions and sexual experience and identity, all stable dimensions 
of individual personality. More generally, the link between cultural 
level, knowledge about the disease and attitudes like discrimination 
and fear is not as clear as it was expected to be. On this particular 
point the available data are contradictory (Ionescu and Jourdan- 
Jonesu, 1990; Temoshok et al., 1987, Walkey et al., 1990). This raises 
again the question of the gap between rational knowledge and 
attitudes. Ostracism does not know the frontiers of age, class or 
occupational background. Nevertheless, it has been shown in 
different countries that women are more tolerant than men (Larsen et 
al., 1991; Walkey et al., 1990) and, with regard to international 
comparative surveys, it seems obvious that people are more tolerant 
in some countries — for instance Denmark and Norway — than in 
others such as the United States, as Larsen et al. (1991) show. In this 
~- study, discriminatory attitudes are more linked to differences between 
countries and gender than to previous attitudes towards homosexuals 
and minority groups, to capital punishment and anti-Black and anti- 
Semitic attitudes. | 

As far as the analysis of the social dimensions of AIDS is 
concerned, we are more often faced with books or articles advocating 
opposition to a prejudiced climate, which may be a somewhat 
distorted perception of the facts, than with sociological research with 
a controlled methodology. We cannot avoid the feeling of facing a 
discourse where militancy is intermingled with scientific purposes, 
where there is the a priori assumption that society can react to AIDS 
only in the most prejudiced manner. We are rather inclined to think 
that the social climate has most favored silence, indifference and ‘wait 
and see’ attitudes. 
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Most sociological research using a controlled methodology is 
focused on what appears to be a sensitive part of the ‘population: 
young people (Brooks-Gunn and Furstenberg, 1990; Clift and Stears, 
1989; Clift et al., 1990; Memon, 1990; Warwick et al., 1988). 
Nowadays almost the only available investigations of the general 
population are the routinized KABP (Knowledge, Attitudes, Beliefs, 
Practices) surveys. Due to the numerical superiority of the British and 
North-American literature, more attention has been dedicated to 
moral reactions in English-speaking countries, where Puritan 
influence is significant. 

In some European countries (France and Italy, for instance) AIDS 
‘may have aroused more indifference, disbelief and wait-and-see 
policies. In France, the most virulent reactions and the most 
prejudiced discourse against AIDS victims have been due to an 
extreme-right .movement. The ‘National Front’ demanded 
mandatory testing and the creation of ‘sidatoria’ to isolate infected 
people. But its reaction has fortunately remained that of a minority 
and marginalized group. A comparative study in France and Spain 
(Paez and Paicheler, 1991) shows more qualified sets of conceptions 
and attitudes. These authors assume that in the process of social 
construction of reality, people implicitly use ‘lay epistemologies’, 
linking concepts, categories, causal schemata and functioning in the 
same way as scientific theories. Rejecting the idea of ‘false beliefs’ in 
the social construction of AIDS, they aim to understand the 
integration of often coniradictory information about this disease, 
based on previous knowledge, identifications, norms and values. A 
comparative survey was conducted in Spain, France and Belgium. 
Cluster and factor analyses of the data reveal two organizing models 
of knowledge and attitudes. The ‘corporatist’ is the more defensive 
and prejudiced one and is close to the predominant model described 
.in the literature: homophobia, fear of contagion, clear-cut 
boundaries between impervious and closed physical and social 
bodies. The second model — the ‘liberal-individualistic’ one — is the 
reverse of the former. Because of younger and less religious 
individuals, it is based on a representation of ‘open’ autonomous 
bodies and implies exchanges with the environment. It does not 
confuse the causes of contagion with the more marginal social 
categories, and views prevention as involving minimal changes of 
behavior. Through an experimental study of the memorization of 
processes of contagion by HIV, the same authors find a trend to select - 
among available information and to remember those more congruent | 
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with previous causal systems. These data stress the difficulty -of 
information and behavioral change. 


- 


THE ‘THIRD’ EPIDEMIC 


The main question is how to prevent the disastrous effects of the 
‘third’ epidemic: the diffusion of discrimination, ostracism and 
attacks on civil rights. Strong (1990) distinguishes between three 
types of ‘psycho-social epidemic’: epidemics of fear, epidemics of 
explanation and moralization, and epidemics of action, or proposed 
action. | 

- In order to grasp the social impact of AIDS we must consider the 
uncertainty and the anxiety that the infection engenders. The fluidity 
of sexual identity corresponds to the fluidity of the identification of 
“the disease. Unlike most epidemics, AIDS does not kill its victims in a 
short period of time. It takes time to settle and to evolve. This new 
disease is simultaneously close to the old plagues, because of its 
contagiousness and spread, and close to new ways of managing the 
illness: long cures, the involvement of the individual in his or her own 
treatment. 


Epidemics — sudden, unanticipated, and devastating — introduce problems with 
few or no institutional or procedural precedents. . .. But AIDS, as we understand 
it, is a chronic disease — long, silent yet still infectious — inevitably lethal in its 
later acute manifestations. While every epidemic, and even each newly described 
illness, constructs its own language, there is no precedent for the rapidity or range 
of terms that AIDS has elicited. The infected . . . are infectious, but, in certain 
ways, often associated with ‘immoral’ or ‘deviant’ behavior. The ‘ill’ and the 
immune are neither discrete nor useful bipolar constructs when dealing with such a 
disease. (Nelkin et al., 1990: 2) 


The effects of HIV diffusion are delayed both at the level of 
individuals and at the level of societies. With regard to individuals, 
there are uncertain stages and states between the infection and the 
appearance of the symptoms of the disease. This uncertainty is 
twofold: the period between contact, with the virus and serocon- 
version is variable, as is the time leading up to asymptomatic 
seropositivity. 

Beside the ‘innocent’ and the ‘guilty’, a new social character is 
created: the seropositive, neither healthy nor ill, and not at all safe. 
This activates old fears and creates new ones. The character of the 
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‘healthy carrier’ was already present in tuberculosis and syphilis and 
created a phantasmagoria of masked death — often a beautiful 
woman — and of hidden and insidious degeneracy. Things would 
have been so much simpler if it had been possible to identify these 
dangerous individuals at first sight. As a male teenager says: ‘People 
who have AIDS should be shot or have ‘IHAVEAIDS’ stamped on their 
foreheads’ (Clift et al., 1990: 59). Others have advocated tattooing 
people infected by HIV. Studies of racism have actually stated that 
the more inscrutable the ‘other’, the greater the effort to discriminate 
against him or her. ‘Cette maladie qui se transmet par les flux 
corporels (sang, sperme, sécrétions vaginales) réintroduit la peur de la 
contagion: chacun devient un danger pour les autres mais les autres 
constituent aussi une menace pour lui’ (Herzlich and Pierret, 1991: 
304). The same is conceived as secure and the other as a danger; more 
generally, the tolerance of difference is challenged. 

The mass media continually propagate the fear of contamination 
by spreading misinformation and presenting fictitious cases of the 
frightening contagion of ‘innocent victims’. Everybody can infer that 
the danger is present in his or her everyday and humdrum life. It is 
‘everywhere’. 


There are continual cases of HIV antibody positive people being accused of © 
attempted murder for spitting on or biting someone. There are other cases of 
people prosecuted for attempted murder for having sex with a partner who 
subsequently decides that the accused knew or should have known that they were 
HIV antibody positive. (Patton, 1989: 248) 


Guilty of their contamination, the seropositives, the people with 
AIDS, are to be isolated, put apart. Spokesmen advocate mandatory 
testing for a wide range or even the whole population — notwith- 
standing the absurdity of this measure. Those who deliberately 
contaminate others will be prosecuted. As the threat is reputed to 
come from outside, people clamor for control of immigration and 
tourist flows. Furthermore, those who are the target of condemnation 
have already behind them a long past of ostracism. 


The dominant cultural agenda clearly invites us to regard AIDS as both a well 
deserved punishment and a justification for further punitive actions — the latter, 
rationalized as defence mechanisms against its ‘spread’... . This is the primary 
motivation at work within an agenda which endlessly sides with the virus in what 
we are to regard as its purposive mission, to purge the entire planet ‘of the 
regrettable existence of black Africans, injecting drug users, workers in the sex 
industry, the ‘promiscuous’, and, above all gay men. (Watney, 1989: 67) 


3. ATTITUDES, BELIEFS AND OPINIONS 


F 


Michaël Pollak 


As an illness, AIDS is a likely candidate for high levels of stigmatization. Although 
asymptomatic HIV infection is concealable and unlikely to be disruptive, the 
symptoms of AIDS related illness are often visible; are perceived by others as 
repellent, ugly or upsetting; and can interfere with an individuals social 
interactions, for example by reducing mobility, stamina and endurance. Further, 
both AIDS and HIV infection are widely viewed as incurable and progressive 
(negative course) and of posing a risk to others through transmission (high peril). 
Additionally, engaging in homosexual intercourse and injecting illegal drugs are 
widely perceived as intentional, riskful behaviors. HIV contracted through these 
routes is assigned a blameful origin. (Herek, 1990, 119) 


0 
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Surveys show that people with AIDS are perceived differently than 
other people with fatal diseases. Although in a French survey, 
everybody agrees that they should ‘benefit from the best available 
medical treatment and services, respondents think that people with 
AIDS are responsible for what happened to them. This is the major 
criterion differentiating the perception of cancer from AIDS patients 
(Pollak et al., 1989). Even among health care workers, they are more 
negatively evaluated than other patients (Blumenfield et al., 1987; 
Katz et al., 1987). Clearly the stigma attached to AIDS and 
discriminatory popular attitudes is layered upon pre-existing stigma 
and, to some extent, is equated with it. Reactions to AIDS are in part 
reactions to gay men, drug users, racial minorities or outsiders i in 
general. 

Again and again newspapers, politicians and church leaders have 
used AIDS to condemn marginality, homosexuality and drug use. 
Most of the time the forces fighting such attempts at discrimination 
have been stronger in public debates as they insisted on the limited 
risk of transmission and its avoidable character. Aside from pre- 
existing stigma, shaping discriminatory attitudes, beliefs about 
transmission in daily life play a powerful role. 

These beliefs explain why people distance themselves from HIV- 
positive people or from AIDS patients. Numerous school contro- 
versies have arisen in many countries: should children who are HIV 
positive or with AIDS be allowed in the classroom? Are they a risk to 
the others? How important are ‘exceptional situations’ such as the 
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infected child biting another or vice versa? Most of the time, 
educational interventions have helped to de-dramatize the passions 
of such controversies, allowing infected children to continue their 
school career. 

Comparable situations were encountered by adults at work, often 
in relation to HIV testing without prior consent. Should HIV-positive 
‘ people have the same rights in employment schemes, in life insurance 
policies, in tenure decisions for public service jobs? Should they be 
obliged to disclose their health situation? Where.does discrimination 
start, what should be considered a legitimate interest of employers, 
insurance companies, etc.? Diverging solutions have been adopted in 
different countries. In general, HIV antibody testing as a precondition 
for giving insurance policies is prohibited, but most European 
countries have made exceptions in the case of very high life insurance 
policies. Countries that prohibit even this regulation, such as France, 
might be forced, in the years to come, to join what sie become the 
common European solution. 

Despite the statements of the WHO and other international 
organizations, restrictive border regulations have been decided by 
several countries. The best known is the US regulation prohibiting 
immigration and entry into US territory of people infected by the 
HIV virus. The controversy around this regulation resulted in the 
cancellation of the 1992 International Conference on AIDS planned 
in Boston. 

Restrictive legislation and discriminatory attitudes in daily life 
have to be seen in relationship to attitudes and beliefs that support or 
oppose them and that shape adversarial opinions about the man- 
agement of the epidemic. 


ATTITUDES AND ACCEPTANCE OF POLICIES 


Intense media coverage has shaped attitudes towards AIDS, where 
scientific information is. mixed with anxieties, .beliefs and misunder- 
standings. KABP surveys (Knowledge, Attitude, Beliefs, Practices) 
are an important sociopolitical surveillance instrument. 
Epidemiology tells us the future direction of the epidemic: sociol- 
ogical surveys give us useful knowledge about the major points where 
political controversy could emerge or has already taken place. Both 
observation systems — epidemiology and opinion surveys — are 
essential for managing this major public health crisis. It is under the 
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auspices and guidance of the WHO that hundreds of such KABP 
surveys are undertaken all over the world. It would be impossible to 
mention them all (Herek, 1990; Moatti et al., 1990; Pollak et al., 
1989). 
Although survey results vary from country to country and over : 
time, it is interesting to note that we observe a basic configuration 
common to all Western countries. Understanding public reactions is 
- critically important for designing education programmes, promoting 
enlightened public policies and fostering compassion and tolerance 
for infected persons. Basic information about transmission has been 
understood, with 90 to 100 percent of respondents knowing that HIV 
can be transmitted by sexual intercourse and needle exchange. 

Surveys in several countries have shown that blood transfusion 
continues to be perceived as an important means of transmission and 
that some half of respondents see a risk even in blood donation. 

Everyday situations identified as risk situations are the use of a 

" carrier’s razor, transmission in public toilets, kissing a carrier, 
drinking from his glass, being hospitalized close to HIV patients. 
Usually between 15 and 40 percent of survey respondents agree that 
these situations are risky. Risk overestimation is the principal 
predictor of support for coercive policies. 
` Other situations defined by many people as exposing one to the risk 
of HIV transmission are mosquito bites and dental care. The fear of 
mosquito bites still obviously affects popular beliefs, even after its 
discussion and rejection at scientific conferences. A case of mis- 
understanding is the fact, observed in many countries, that lesbians 
. are considered a ‘risk group’ as much as gay men. 

This picture of transmission anxieties is aggravated by the widely 
held belief that HIV carriers do not systematically inform their sexual 
partners. AIDS as a fatal illness, invisible and latent in the body of its 
carriers for unknown periods of time, is perceived as both out of 
control (proven by its growth rate) and potentially catastrophic — 
endangering our social security and health care systems. This 
syndrome of attitudes can lead to the willingness to impose strict 
controls in order to reduce risk (Fischoff et al., 1982). It can favour 
hypervigilance and a ‘you have to do something’ attitude, and lead to 
acceptance of policy measures irrespective of costs, consequences or 
effectiveness. ) 

Because AIDS is also considered avoidable by individual action 
and linked to life styles, such individualistic views can translate into 
punitive rather than educational action. As Herek and Glunt (1991, 
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118) emphasize: ‘Failure to recognize the obstacles to individual 
behavior change...can cause observers (scientists included) to 
respond to riskful behavior with puzzlement and, eee hostility 
and coercion’. 

All this helps us to understand the persistence of repressive 
attitudes. Survey research consistently shows high support for 
education and condom advertising. But the same surveys also show 
coercive opinions that support legal action against HIV carriers who 
consciously transmit the disease, mandatory screening for the whole 
population or specific ‘risk groups’ (prostitutes, intravenous drug 
users and homosexuals). Significant minorities even endorse 
quarantine of infected persons. 


A PRELIMINARY TYPOLOGY OF REACTIONS TO AIDS 


Multifactor covariation analysis of surveys and content-analysis of 
group discussions has made it possible to organize the vast amount of 
existing opinion data, to construct preliminary conceptualizations 
and typologies and ‘to describe the social and psychological factors 
that affect the different systems of attitudes. 

An American research team (Herek and Glunt, 1991) formed 22 
focus groups in five cities with different HIV incidence rates. 
Participants in the 90-minute discussions also filled out a brief 
questionnaire covering attitudes towards gay men and demographic 
items. The topics of the group discussions were: the causes of AIDS, 
its means of transmission, sources of information about AIDS and 
how the local community should respond to the epidemic. After 
content analysis of these discussions a national telephone survey was 
to test the typology discovered. 


FIGURE 1 
A tentative typology of AIDS-related attitudes 
PRAGMATISM 
Indiscriminate f Compassionate 
action secularism 
COERCION COMPASSION 
Punitive Compassionate 
moralism - moralism 
MORALISM 


Source: Herek and Glunt (1991: 118). 
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Along two axes, Pragmatism/Moralism and Coercion/Com- 
passion, four distinct response patterns to AIDS emerge. These 
patterns correspond to the positions of some major constituencies 
and interest groups involved with the epidemic: 


First, the Compassionate Secularism pattern characterizes the general stance of 
the American public health community and of the lesbian and gay male 
community: endorsement of such nonmoralistic pragmatic policies as distribution 
of condoms and sterile needles, as well as opposition to coercive measures such as 
quarantine. In the national sample, 54% of Whites and 45% of Blacks manifested 
this pattern (i.e., they agreed with at least three AIDS-Pragmatism items and 
disagreed with at least three AIDS-Coercion items). Second, a pattern of 
Compassionate Moralism (operationally defined as disagreement with three or 
more items on each scale) is reflected in the official pronouncements of the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops: Compassion is urged for people with AIDS, but 
education about condoms is rejected on moral grounds. In our national sample, 
20% of Whites and 21% of Blacks displayed this response pattern. Third, Punitive 
Moralism, endorsement of coercive measures and rejection of nonmoralistic 
pragmatic policies, is perhaps best exemplified in the United States by spokes- 
persons of conservative political and religious groups, including the Religious 
Right. In our sample, only 7% of Whites and 5% of Blacks displayed this response 
pattern. 

Finally, 4% of Whites and 20% of Blacks agreed with at least three items on each 
AIDS attitude scale, a pattern we provisionally label Indiscriminate Action. This 
fourth pattern actually may combine several different perceptions of AIDS. It may 
reflect an acquiescent response set for at least some respondents; this interpretation 
will be tested in later research by formulating additional items that will be reverse 
scored. The Indiscriminate Action pattern also may reflect considerable 
ambivalence concerning AIDS: views of people with AIDS as both dangerous and 
deserving of compassion, views of societal response to AIDS requiring | 
containment as well as pragmatic education and prevention..(Herek and Glunt, 
1991: 118-20) | 


` THE SOCIOLOGY OF REACTIONS TO AIDS 


Our survey research in France (in 1987 and 1990) allowed us to 
construct different subgroups with internally coherent belief systems 
and political opinions. Apart from changes in ax few items, the 
subgroups found in 1987 and 1990 are the same. 

Although 90 percent of the respondents had basic knowledge of 
HIV transmission, beliefs in some transmission possibilities rejected 
by experts were still widespread. This overestimation of risk trans- 
mission in daily life prompted demands for repressive state inter- 
vention. Behavioural changes were still a minority phenomenon. 
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Multivariate analysis allowed us to distinguish five subpopulations 
with different social perceptions of AIDS. 

The reactions to the AIDS epidemic in the two extreme and 
opposed subgroups could be described as ‘pure’ insofar as they reflect 
a strong internal coherence, not in terms of coincidence with expert 
knowledge but in terms of solidified ways of thinking difficult to 
influence or change. In three other less well-defined subgroups, 
hesitation prevails on how to react to AIDS. 

The two most opposed subgroups with ‘pure’ reactions to AIDS 
each represent 15 per cent of respondents. They can be labelled 
‘coercive’ versus ‘libertarian’ (see Table 1). The ccercive group, 
concentrated in the declining fractions of the middle classes and some 
parts of the blue-collar group, presents the highest risk over- 
estimation in daily situations. They also fear the consequences of 
AIDS for our social and economic equilibrium. Concentrated in the 
older age group, they do not feel personally exposed to HIV 
transmission, have not changed their behaviour, and express clear- 
cut preferences for coercive measures in the fight against AIDS, 
including compulsory HIV antibody testing and quarantining HIV 
carriers and -people with AIDS. This group corresponds to the 
reactions called ‘Compassionate Secularism vs Punitive Moralism’ in 
the American research discussed earlier. | 

At the opposite end of the spectrum, the ‘libertarian’ group, highly 
educated single students and professionals in the under-35 age group, 
rejects all state intervention, except information and education 
activities. Such people often know infected people personally, and 
have been voluntarily tested themselves. They form the only group 
that has already changed its behaviour; in particular, they use 
condoms if they have multiple partners. 

Three subgroups with mixed reactions to AIDS can be disting- 
uished by the degree of repressive measures they would accept. A first, 
liberal subgroup is very close to the libertarian group but, living in 
stable relationships, its members see no reason to change their sexual 
habits. They also have a tendency to accept compulsory testing ina 
few specific circumstances such as pregnancy, and for groups 
considered unable to change voluntarily, such as prostitutes and 
intravenous drug users. The more people have children and feel 
responsible for them, the more they accept propositions for wide- . 
spread, general, compulsory testing. The second subgroup with 
mixed reactions to AIDS consists of people who, without feeling at 
risk themselves, call for such measures in order to protect their 
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TABLE 1 
Two most opposed subgroups with ‘pure’ reactions to AIDS 
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_ Libertarian Coercive 
Socio-demographic Young, highly educated, - Old, low education, 
characteristics middle class, declining middle 

single. Classes and some 


blue-collar, married. 


~ 


Risk perception The means of contamination Risk exists in 
are known, everyday situations, 
the risk can be risk is not only a 
easily avoided. | health problem but a 


threat to all social 
and economic equilibrium. 


Concernedness Feel personally Don’t feel 
exposed, know HIV personally at risk. 
carrier. Everybody We are concerned as 
can get infected, a society, as our 
we are all concerned basic values and 
by the risk. i future are at stake. 
Adaptation to risk Individual behaviour Call for state 
changes. Mutual support intervention. „~ 
and solidarity. ` Mandatory testing 
and quarantine for 
HIV carriers. 


Protection of 
society by exclusion 
of carriers. 


5 À * 


children. To their way of thinking, testing should facilitate a 
responsible attitude from infected people. The third subgroup, 
although opposed to quarantine, comes very close to the purely 
coercive group.-In addition to compulsory testing, it accepts — for 
economic reasons — that social security, insurance companies and 
employers be informed about the serological status of individuals, 
Demands for repressive state intervention are favoured by risk 
overestimation and social distance from: infected people. Abstract 
fears of an epidemic as a threat to our social and economic system 
seem to confirm deep-rooted convictions about the negative social 
consequences of liberalizing tendencies in our society, even in the 
absence of feelings of personal risk. These personal convictions are 
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reinforced, in members of the coercive group, by thé collective 
experience of social decline, unemployment and economic fragility in 
their immediate social environment, experiences. that are over- 
determined by their low educational status, which hinders their 
ability to adapt to a rapidly changing social environment. 

 Anticipations about the future of the epidemic also shape these 
attitudes and reactions. When the libertarians advocate individual 
behaviour changes and mutual support and solidarity, while refusing 
administrative measures, they also try to defend their value system, 


including sexual freedom, formed by past experiences, and organized | 


solidarity for their friends and for themselves. The coercive attitudes 
also reflect past experiences of economic fragility and social decline. 
Unconsciously, AIDS becomes an object of projection for the most 
varied fears. The repressive state interventions they demand should 
protect them not only against AIDS but against all kinds of social 
threats. 

What may sometimes be.confusing for public health decision- 
makers is that there is indeed a strong relationship between 
knowledge about AIDS and social perception of the disease, 
including opinions on its prevention. But there is still no relation 
between beliefs about transmission and reported ‘safe behaviours 
such as use of condoms. 

This last statement puts into question individualistic models for 
behaviour change including the Health Belief Model, dominant in the 
public health literature (Rosenstock, 1974). 


THE HEALTH BELIEF MODEL (HBM) IN QUESTION 


À 


Many characteristics of HIV infection create-specific difficulties for 


traditional behaviour models: the nature and complexity of the threat 
presented, by AIDS is extreme and extends to one’s most intimate 
relationships; extreme uncertainty characterizes the entire process 
from exposure through infection to diagnosis; and the social context 
creates risks of stigmatization of HIV carriers and people with AIDS. 
But, it is also obvious that rapid changes in human behaviour are 
occurring because of the threat of AIDS. Traditional epidemiological 
risk factors and sociocultural variables do not seem totally adequate 
for the understanding of differences in patterns of change in sexual 
behaviour. | 
Adaptation of sexual behaviour to the risk of HIV infection is very 
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rapid in the most exposed segment of the population, men who have 
sex with men, and unequally distributed according to proximity to the 
disease, social class, age and education. Therefore only longitudinal 
research, starting at an early moment of the process, allows us to 
understand the whole cycle and group specific forms and rates of 
patterns of change. This necessity is emphasized by the evolution of 
the epidemic itself: while the number of penetrative sexual partners is 
the main predictor of infection when incidence is still low, this is not 
the case when incidence increases as is shown by data from studies 
among American homosexual men. 

' Finally, control of HIV transmission requires that changes in 
behaviour be applied consistently in time and in all situations. 
Factors which contribute to initiate behavioural change are not 
necessarily the same as those that would favour a persistent change, 
and instability in behavioural risk reduction has often been observed. 

Consensus will be easily reached among social scientists about 
some general conclusions that emerged from the literature on 
' behavioural risk modifications, especially through health inform- 
ation and education, which have already been confirmed by studies 
on AIDS. 


Conclusion 1. There is no direct relationship between an individual’s 
levels of knowledge of and attitudes towards a disease and behaviour. 
Information alone is therefore insufficient to promote meaningful 
changes in risk behaviour. Illustrations of this point are numerous in 
‘studies about different health related problems such as tobacco 
consumption, drug and alcohol abuse patterns, obesity, etc. Because 
sex is a powerful motive and because sexual practices are maintained 
by past experiences, immediacy of gratification, reinforcement by 
fantasies and often interpersonal influence or even coercion, it can be 
expected that sexual activities are especially difficult to change 
through information provision alone. One can easily agree with 
Nelkin (1987) that the common examples of direct behavioural 
responses to information are ‘all in areas in which alternative choices 
are available so that changes in behaviour require no significant 
changes in life-style’. 


Conclusion 2, Research on behavioural change has repeatedly pointed 
out that trust and credibility in the source of information and social - 
reinforcement by peers within the community are necessary con- 
ditions for effective intervention. Early findings of experimental 
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social psychology on ‘small group decisions’ have emphasized the 
importance of adaptation to ambiguity or change in the environment 
through interpersonal communication, and referred to mechanisms 
such as group polarization and group pressure, social confirmation, 
norm formation and minority innovation. 

However, when it comes to explanatory models for determinants of 
behaviour, the main (implicit or explicit) reference af most AIDS 
studies remains the ‘Health Belief Model’ (HBM), which was 
established in the context of assessment of health education 
programmes for other diseases (with a special input from the 
internationally organized 10-year research project in North Karelia, 
Finland, on prevention of coronary heart disease). In its current 
formulation, the HBM assumes that the following factors mostly 
determine the likelihood that an individual will take a given 
- preventive or curative action with regard to a particular health 
problem: the perceived individual susceptibility to the disease; the 
perceived seriousness of the disease; the perceived Benefits of the 
health action; the perceived barriers to thé health action; certain cues 
to action; and modifying demographic and psycho-sociological 
factors (including so-called ‘general health motivation’). 


The combination of high perceived susceptibility to the illness and 
great perceived benefits of action usually appears as a good 
‘predictor’ of adoption of behavioural change; it is also often 
assumed (without experimental evidence) that the components of the 
model combine in a multiplicative manner to influence behaviour. 

It does not seem unfair to consider the Health Belief Model as an 
attempt to build an operational application to health education of 
classical social psychological learning theories: the assumption is 
made that health beliefs are modifiable, especially through risk- 
education behavioural change. 

It cannot be denied that valuable practical recommendations for 
health education have been derived from the Health Belief Model (or 
at least from empirical research referring to its conceptual frame- 
work): effective health/behaviour-change educating messages must 
include explicit information indicating that the severity of the 
potential illness is great, that the individual receiving the message is 
susceptible to the illness, that behaviour change can be effected to 
reduce the likelihood of illness, and that the relative benefits of 
behaviour change are greater than the costs (including psychological 
costs). The effectiveness of the message is also inéreased when it 
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simultaneously provides information on’ the specific behaviour 
change needed to reduce risk, offers a cognitive rationale for the 
reasons why these changes produce practical reduction of risks, and 
provides positive encouragement for making health-related changes. 
If the importance of exhaustive and accurate information ‘is 
commonly accepted, discussion is still open on the most effective 
content of messages, such as the role of fear in risk awareness. While it 
is clear that prevention campaigns based only on fear are likely to 
prove ineffective and that individuals overwhelmed by fear are more 
likely to feel that risk exposure is inevitable, it is often argued that 
messages producing moderate levels of fear will facilitate behavioural 
change to the extent that they are completed by a positive and 
reassuring description of the consequence of change. 

But, when it comes to the explanatory power of determinants of 
behaviour from the Health Belief Model, many criticisms may be 
raised. Once it is no longer used for practical purposes (designing and 
evaluating health education programmes), its explanatory power 
easily looks like a tautology. 

In particular, it is obvious that the association between health 
beliefs and behaviour is bidirectional, and that health beliefs are as 
much a consequence of behaviour as its cause. So, it is always possible 
to find an a posteriori relationship between observed behaviour 
change (or absence of change) and a general model of perceived risk/ 
perceived benefit. 

Collective influence on individual mechanisms of risk have also 
‘been pointed out by research on comparative estimation of different 
risks for health, especially in the field of technolo gical risks (Fischhoff 
et al., 1982). Three characteristics maximize risk aversion: non- 
familiarity, catastrophic potential (simultaneous exposure in space 
and time of a higher number of individuals) and lack of control; this 
last factor does not refer to the traditional distinction between 
voluntary (and therefore more acceptable)/involuntary risk, which 
has been proved to be invalid, but rather to the individual feeling that 
the society or community as a whole is able to control the risk and its 
detrimental consequences. 

Finally, at a societal macro level, risk perceptions are heavily 
~ influenced by political, cultural and social factors, such as social class 
membership or involvement in a social milieu. Attitudes towards risk 
are closely embedded in a system of beliefs, values and ideals that 
constitute a culture (and subculture): thus, different cultures and 
social groups will emphasize certain risks and minimize others. 
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Perceptions of risk are also closely connected to legitimating moral 
principles (Douglas and Calvez, 1990). A judgement about risk can be 
a social comment, reflecting points of tension and value conflicts in a 
given society. . 

The previous considerations lead to the most fundamental 
criticisms of the Health Belief Model. In a way, this model is no 
different from the conventional axioms of expected utility theory 
which are based on the assumption of rational individuals acting as, 
utility (or risk/benefit, cost/benefit ratios) maximizers. 

Being centred on the individual, the HBM neglects thé dynamic 
social interactions that shape behaviour. But, even on the individual 
level, it takes into account cognitive elements only and neglects other 
psychological determinants of the ability to cope in situations of risk. 
As some behavioural situations (notably competition or intergroup 
conflict, but why notalso affective/sexual relationships?) involve one’s 
social identity and activate identification with a particular group, 
research on sexual behaviour and risk of HIV infection clearly implies 
a focus on the specific social interactions which influence individual 
behaviour, largely absent in the HBM. In the case of HIV prevention, 
community mobilization and a social climate of tolerance and 
solidarity are major elements for maintaining risk awareness and 
adequate behaviour. 


i 


4. ORGANIZING THE FIGHT AGAINST AIDS 


Michaél Pollak 


As explained in the introduction, the following chapters will 
concentrate on the Western world, North ‘America and Western 
Europe. The rapid diffusion of HIV infection in a few marginalized 
groups creates specific problems for public policies. Governments 
and administrations had difficulties in conceiving policies which took 
into account the two marginalized groups — male homosexuals and 
bisexuals, and intravenous drug users — representing a large majority 
of AIDS cases. In many countries, public authorities reacted by 
inactivity, a wait-and-see attitude. They were literally paralysed. In 
‘the absence of public action, voluntary associations have formed 
rapidly. They are the basis of an unprecedented mobilization in the 
health field. | 

The formulation of national strategies to manage AIDS has 
everywhere been cautious and slow. At the regional and municipal 
level, activities developed in high incidence areas under the pressure 
of the epidemiological situation. We will see that the factors that 
shaped policies are very diverse. Among these factors, a major oneis 
the formation of community-based pressure groups and self-help 
organizations. Their size and power depends on the very definition of 
the ‘community’ they represent, in terms of how concerned it is about 
the disease. In this respect, ‘gays’ have occupied a relatively privileged 
position. Nevertheless, the United States is probably the only country 
with relatively stable gay communities which predate the recognition 
of AIDS. In other countries, as in Brazil, highly developed sexual 
cultures do not translate into formal organizations (Parker, 1987, 
1990). In many West European countries a commercial infrastructure 
developed independently from political organization. 

Intravenous drug users have much less capacity for developing . 
organized negotiating power. Their outlaw status and the depend- 
ency created by addiction precludes self-organization. Their 
spokesmen are often the same professionals engaged in cure and 
surveillance. Haemophiliacs have their own organizations, very 
closely linked with the medical authorities they depend on. Although 
promoting collective litigation around the issue of surveillance of 
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transfusion systems, and claiming compensation: for infections that 
could have been avoided technically, they are not major actors for a 
larger social mobilization around AIDS. 

In this context, male homosexuals and bisexuals reacted quickly by 
setting up their own prevention strategies. This reaction was 
favoured, at least in big cities with a significant gay population 
(New York, San Francisco, London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen), by past experiences of sexually transmitted diseases 
and hepatitis B which also affected gay men in high proportions. 
Some venereal disease clinics had an established gay clientele. These 
relationships, and the specific awareness of the medical personnel 
working in these centres, have often functioned as a system of ‘first 
alert’. 

Social mobilization beyond the boundaries of the medical world is 
not specific to AIDS, but it took unprecedented proportions in this 
field. AIDS became a testing ground for a much larger phenomenon: 

. the transformation of a system of medical and social assistance with 
passive patients into an active doctor-patient relationship in 
therapeutic decision-making, promoted by their organization in self- 
help groups. In addition HIV-positive people actively participate in 
prevention. This process is well known in the case of other 
pathologies (Herzlich and Pierret, 1991; Pinell, 1987). Voluntary 
AIDS organizations and their acceptance by health authorities signal 
an important step forwards into a new negotiated order of doctor- 
patient relationships and a more active role of lay people in public 
health. | | 

In this chapter we discuss how different forms of mobilization were 
shaped by existing community organizations and public health 
traditions. Before giving empirical examples, we present a more 
general model of the phases of mobilizatior and organizational 
preconditions. We then discuss the importance of ‘time’ as a factor 
for successful prevention. As prevention and self-help for the infected 
cannot be clearly separated, we discuss them together. Next we 
examine how governments organized their own responses to the 
epidemic, how they coordinated actions with non-governmental 
organizations, how they succeeded, or not, in maintaining a favour- 
able political climate and consensus. : 
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A MODEL OF SOCIAL MOBILIZATION 


We observe a three-phase model of sociopolitical reactions to AIDS. 
Its time frame, forms and modalities differ widely from country to 
country. A first phase goes from the identification and diagnosis of 
AIDS cases in the country to the political recognition of the severity 
of the epidemic. A second phase is marked by the first mobilization of 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) against AIDS in the most 
concerned communities (mainly male homosexuals and bisexuals). 
Only in the third phase do government authorities enter the 
prevention scene. Previously, public action was limited to support for 
biomedical research and, sometimes, educating the health 
professionals in contact with AIDS patients. 

We can exemplify this three-phase model by a simple table of the 
chronological landmarks of the struggle against AIDS in Western 
Europe (Table 2). In several European countries, the first cases were 
diagnosed, as in the United States, well'before the syndrome had a 
definitive name, just after the first descriptions in the CDC M orbidity 
and Mortality Weekly Report (1981). As in the United States, most 
cases diagnosed in the very first years were men in their thirties who 
had sex with men. Despite the lessons from the United States, where a 
rapid increase of cases pointed to the epidemic nature of the 
phenomenon, the sociopolitical recognition of AIDS as a public 
health problem often took many years. Public authorities had 
difficulties in finding the appropriate way of entering into 
communication with ‘high risk’ groups. 

One can list the following organizational preconditions for 
mobilization against AIDS and the emergence and stabilization of 
community-based work: the recognition of AIDS asa major problem 
for concerned groups and the whole population; the existence of 
(community-based) networks that can be mobilized; the possibility of 
alliance building with the medical sector, health authorities and 
sympathetic publics; and access to financial resources. 

A first look at Table 2 shows significant country differences. The 
Scandinavian countries, the United Kingdom and the Netherlands 
were much quicker in implementing preventative actions than the 
Mediterranean South. Germany, France, Austria and Switzerland 
occupy an intermediate position. How can one account for these 
differences? 
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TABLE 2 
Chronological landmarks 
=o oo oaa _ 
Year of first First prevention actions 
AIDS diagnosis NGOs Public authorities 

L es —— ——— 
Austria 1983 1983 1986 
Belgium < 1981 1985 | 1985 
Denmark < 1981 1984 1984 
Finland 1982 1982 1986 
France <1981 1985 1987 
Germany (FR) 1981 1983 1985 
“Greece. 1984 — 1985 
Ireland 1982 1986 1986 
Italy 1982 1984 1989 
« Netherlands 1982 | 1982 1983 
. Norway 1983 1983 1985 
Portugal ` 1983 — 1986 
Spain < 1981 1983 1985 
Sweden 1982 1981 1985 
Switzerland <1981 1984 1986 
United Kingdom < 1981 1982 1986 


OO 


Source: WHO collaborating centre on AIDS, country correspondents. The dates for 
‘first prevention action’ refer to prevention in the general and/or in the male 
homosexual and bisexual population. Often prevention started with educational 
programmes addressed to medical personnel to limit fear reactions in hospitals. As 
demonstrated in several analyses, the same phases are observed in the United States. 
While in Europe the country level is the pertinent unit of analysis, in the United States 
it is the big-city level for legal administrative reasons. 


MOBILIZATION PROFILES 


We have very detailed descriptions of the mobilization in San 
Francisco and New York (Altman, 1986; Shilts, 1987) in France 
(Pollak, 1988) and several other countries (Misztal and Moss, 1990). 
The initiative for an adequate response to the epidemic always comes 
from a small circle of concerned people, whether gay activists or not. 
Here, being concerned refers either to one’s own infection or to the 
loss of close friends. This first circle had realized that their health 
needs were not met by existing health care providers. They were 
quickly confronted with unusual growth rates in their organizations, 
membership and financial resources. They had to invent innovative 
approaches to health education, self help and public relations. They 
had to manage intra- and interorganizational conflicts as competition 
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increased with newly created, often more radical associations. They 
had to reconcile their public health objectives with group specific 
defence against stigmatization and discrimination, anticipated or 
really encountered. This explains their insistence on the need for 
anonymity in hot line services and counselling, their rejection of 
systematic testing policies and the organization of alternative 
anonymous test sites. 

The New York based Gay Men’s Health Crisis (GMHC) was 
founded as early as 1982. For long periods, private fund raising 
provided the only resources. Government grants and contracts from 
New York State began playing a substantial role after 1983, 
accounting for up to one third of the organization’s budget in 1984. 
The board of directors split over organizational issues and, more 
particularly, over the policy question of whether bath-houses should 
be shut down. As a response to these controversies, Larry Kramer, 
gay playwright of The Normal Heart, one of the first literary texts on 
AIDS, formed a more radical group: the AIDS Coalition to Unleash 
Power (Act Up), that has proliferated in many European countries 
with increasing success after 1989. | 

In San Francisco, the most important AIDS organization, Shanti 
Project, is not explicitly gay. It comes out of the conversion of an 
organization previously concerned with helping the chronically ill 
and the dying. It quickly became exclusively preoccupied with AIDS, 
the most important self-help organization in San Francisco with a 
three million dollar budget (one million from the city) in 1988 and 
several hundred volunteers (Perrow and Guillen, 1990). 

In Europe we find a very diversified picture (Pollak, 1991). In the 
Scandinavian countries and the Netherlands, reactions have been 
channelled through gay and lesbian organizations. Most of them 
have longstanding traditions, as they come out of the sexual reform 
movement of the 1940s and 1950s. Finland joined this group much 
later when, in 1974, an organization for sexual equality was created. 
The strategy of these organizations can be described as one of social 
integration and of negotiation with public authorities. Most of these 
umbrella organizations have a few thousand members, organize a few 
hundred volunteers and are managed by a limited number of full-time 
professionals. Their high organizational cohesion and social 
recognition have allowed them quickly to define AIDS as a health 
issue which particularly concerns men with homosexual contacts. 

Gay-based foundations for health and psychological advice, 
established in these countries in the 1960s and 1970s, have reoriented 
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part of their work towards AIDS activities. With the help of these gay 
umbrella organizations, AIDS self-help associations serving all parts 
of society and all infected people have been established, such as the 
Finnish AIDS information and support centre and the Norwegian 
gay and lesbian health committee. Groups of gay doctors formed 
organizations such as a community health centre in Amsterdam. In 
the welfare state tradition, almost 90 to 100 percent of their resources 
come from public funding. 

In these same North European countries, traditions of preventative 
medicine and epidemiological surveillance are well established, so 
that medical authorities also relatively quickly organized their 
intervention programmes. But according to national traditions, these 
interventions took quite different forms. oo 

In the next group of countries — the Federal Republic of Germany, . 
Switzerland and Austria — a gay organizational infrastructure 
hardly existed. The first initiatives for building up self-help organ- 
izations came from concerned individuals, mostly gay, often. HIV- 
positive. But seldom did they have any experience of past gay 
militancy. Clearly, they defined their action as a general and global 
response to the AIDS crisis, including targeted prevention and 
education efforts, self-help for seropositives and people with AIDS, as 
well as their family members. They quickly mobilized hundreds of 
volunteers and built up alliances with health officials and concerned 
doctors. With the noticeable exception of Bavaria, this has allowed 
coercion to be avoided and a liberal and open approach to be 
maintained in the case of AIDS. In comparison with their Austrian 
and Swiss counterparts, the Deutsche AIDS-Hilfe has been more 
explicit and outspoken on gay issues. Almost'exclusively financed by 
public subsidies, these. AIDS umbrella organizations employ a 
comparatively high number of permanent paid staff — in West 
Germany: 40 on the federal level, 300 in the regional organizations; in 
Switzerland: 10 full-time positions on the federal and 25 on the 
regional level — with the opening of regional offices, this last figure 
will increase in the next years; in Austria: 100 nationwide, one third 
on a full-, two thirds on a part-time basis. This organizational 
structure with almost 100 percent public financial support transforms 
these AIDS-Hilfen into quasi-public administrations. 

_ After a period of intensive, often radical forms of gay militancy in 
the style of the 1960s movement, it almost collapsed in the early 1980s 
in the United Kingdom and France. There was no continuity on 
which to build up AIDS organizations. As the European country 
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culturally closest to the United States, British gay media soon took 
the AIDS issue very seriously and mobilized together with the 
Lesbian and Gay Medical Association, created in 1982. In the United 
Kingdom, concerned people created the Terrence Higgins Trust in 
1982, which today employs some 30 full-time salaried staff and 
organizes 1000 volunteers. With sympathetic support by the Terrence 
Higgins Trust, ethnic groups (black and Asian) were set up in 1989. 
As in the United Kingdom, the French organization AIDES, set up 
` in late 1984 and operational in early 1985, is mainly run by gay men. 
Altogether, several hundred volunteers work in 30 regional 
committees. Despite the regional structure of AIDES, in competition 
with hundreds of small local organizations, the network density in 
France is relatively weak. In France, too, there is hardly any 
continuity between the gay militancy of the 1970s and AIDS 
organizers (Hirsch, 1991). In both countries the major AIDS 
organizations (Terrence Higgins Trust and AIDES) define them- 
. selves as general interest groups with responsibility for organizing 
prevention and support for people with AIDS and for maintaining a 
positive social climate for the infected. Nevertheless, their 
constituency remains largely gay. The share of female volunteers in 
AIDES has increased from only 5 percent in the beginning to 30 
. percent of new members in 1989 and then dropped again. As in the 
United Kingdom, public subsidies account for only 30 to 40 percent 
of the overall budget of these organizations. They have to devote 
major efforts to fund raising. Usually, fund-raising activities are 
combined with promotion of prevention. A considerable proportion 


of these activities takes place in the gay community. Group solidarity 
has become an important element for the growth of these. organ- 


izations and the services they offer. 

In Italy and Spain, where no single organization has gained a 
dominant position in this field, diversity prevails among a few big 
organizations based in the major cities or regions. In Spain, the 
period of transition from Francoism to democracy favoured the 
blossoming of gay commercial establishments (Guasch Andreu, 
1987), but activist organizations are of a rather ephemeral type. Arci 
Gay, the most important Italian gay organization, organized 
nationally with its seat in Bologna, devotes an important proportion 
of its work to HIV prevention (Moss, 1990). In both countries, 
regional autonomy has shaped organizational diversity. Only lately 
has coordination given rise to national non-gay voluntary 
associations, that claim several hundred volunteers all over the 
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country and employ some permanent staff. In Italy and Spain these 
organizations receive no significant public financial support. Rather, 
local and regional authorities offer some technical assistance, office 
space and free telephone lines. 

In Belgium, the situation is complicated by the division of the 
country into two linguistic communities forming separate regional 
_ administrative units. For a long time AIDS has been perceived as a 
problem of foreign labour or of Africans coming for treatment to 
Belgium. Only after 1985 did the government become concerned with 
prevention (Hubert; 1990). At the same time voluntary associations, 
gay-based and not, were formed. Most of them are small, with two to 
four permanent staff and a few dozen volunteers per association. 
Traditional NGOs such as ‘Social Services for Foreigners’, Third 
World doctors and Family Planning also entered the field. Public 
subsidies represent up to 60 percent of the financing of associations, 
but many have no public support at all. In Greece and Portugal, 
despite important individual involvement, voluntary organizations 
play a limited role. 

With a few exceptions, AIDS organizations in most European 
countries have not yet reached the financial and organizational level 
which would allow them to engage in a long-term employment policy 
enabling them: to professionalize their services. Most of their staff are 
recruited on the basis of national government backed employment 
schemes or of objectors to. military conscription choosing the 
‘alternative of the social services: 

Most European AIDS organizations have some relationship with 
one another and with their American counterparts, the New York 
based Gay Men’s Health Crisis and the San Francisco based Shanti 
project being the most important contacts. Inside Europe, geo- 
graphical and linguistic factors shape the intensity of contacts. 
Scandinavian and Dutch AIDS organizations, gay based or not, have 
continuous contacts and working relationships. Their affiliation to 
ILGA plays an important role. The German, Austrian and Swiss 
AIDS-Hilfe are also closely interrelated, exchanging materials,- 
posters and information. The French-speaking parts of Switzerland 
and of Belgium have privileged relationships with the French 
organization AIDES, which also cooperates closely with Greek, 
Spanish and Portuguese AIDS activists, on an individual and, where 
possible, on an organizational level. For obvious reasons Irish 
organizations have privileged relationships with the Du Higgins 
Trust. 
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Under the auspices of the WHO, more formal coordination efforts 
resulted in the first international AIDS Service Organizations 
Conference that took place in Vienna in 1989, followed by a second 
conference a few months later. These conferences gave rise to the 
European Council of AIDS Service Organizations. 
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DIMENSIONS OF IDENTITY 
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In his fundamental book Stigma, Erving Goffman (1963) develops the - 


links between handicapped and stigmatized individuals and the 
formal or informal group of people sharing the same characteristics. 
This crucial link differentiates the stigmatized people (HIV-positive 
or people with AIDS) belonging to collective organizations and 
forming a ‘we’ that helps them cope with their disease and associated 
problems in everyday life, from the ones who choose silence and 
concealment. The collective organization helps people to live with 
their stigma in dignity and pride. Breaking the silence about the 
disease is a step that can be compared with the ‘coming out’ process in 
homosexuality. 

In the mobilization against AIDS, the two identity dimensions, 
being homosexual and being infected by HIV, are closely intertwined. 
But we have already seen that some AIDS organizations also claim 
their ‘gayness’ while others explicitly refuse to do so — defining 
themselves as a general service for all infected people irrespective of 
the origin of contamination. 

In fact, in most AIDS organizations, the homosexuality and 
seropositivity of members were implicitly known, but seldom 
explicitly spoken of. Homosexual men with AIDS have been key 
figures in most large organizations. In some AIDS organizations 
these identity dimensions were given minimal weight for reasons of 
public relations. Only after 1987 did ‘breaking the silence’ become a 
collective process in most AIDS organizations. The entrance of big 
charity organizations (Red Cross, religious organizations such as 
Caritas) into AIDS work and the creation of AIDS organizations 


outside big cities in low incidence areas has changed the profile of | 


volunteers, attracting medico-social professionals rather than people 
directly concerned. But, in reaction, all this increased the desire to 
insist on basic specificities of identity and to forge a specific ‘AIDS 
community’ and explicitly gay AIDS organizations. 

In fact, the field of AIDS organizations changed along with the 
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epidemic. Self-help organizations have become more radical as the 
hope for a rapid medical solution has vanished. Where voluntary 
AIDS work grew out of gay organizations, they had to adapt to a 
growing non-gay clientele. Where AIDS organizations had avoided a 
gay image, the reverse trend took place. In France, gay self-help 
groups emerged in the late 1980s, creating pressure to set up a specific 
gay group for prevention. Finally, more and more seropositives and 
people with AIDS undergo a ‘coming out’ process as HIV-infected 
people. Their place is of increasing importance inside traditional 
AIDS organizations and in a new more radical generation, such as the 
British and Irish Body Positive Groups, Act Up and similar 
organizations in France and Spain. 

Big NGOs have entered the’ field of AIDS work, including 
prevention: the Red Cross occupies an important position in Sweden, 
Spain and Ireland, family planning organizations presently enter the 
field in several countries, as do church-based social services, such as 
Caritas in Austria, Southern Germany and Portugal. This organ- 
izational diversification results in competition for scarce resources. 

After almost ten years of the epidemic, these developments indicate 
that we are arriving at a turning: point. in AIDS work: the 
multiplication of actors involved, the renegotiation of alliances and 
of the respective field of intervention of private versus public, of gay: 
based versus general actors. 

Gay organizations call this development ‘degaying of AIDS’, 
accusing public authorities of paying flattering lip service to the gay 
communities’ exemplary actions while at the same time tending to 
exclude them from decision making. Significantly, the title of the first | 
European Conference on AIDS and Homosexuality in early a was 
“Regaying AIDS’. 

Using participant observation, Gamson (1989) analysed ek Up 
San Francisco. In the perspective of a social movement analysis, he 
analysed the specific tensions between homosexual and AIDS- 
specific dimensions ‘as they unfolded in the organization: ‘These 
actions and dilemmas are best understood in the context of changed 
forms of domination, more and more an invisible and disembodied 
process of “normalization” with the state gradually less directly 
involved’. 

Certainly, AIDS work has reshaped and changed gay militancy in 
the United States and elsewhere. By definition, gay militancy used to 
be radical and libertarian. The AIDS crisis has changed the profile of 
activists. The epidemics in the male homosexual and bisexual group 
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started among upper-middle-class professionals; the first. AIDS 
activists came from this same micromilieu. This has quickly changed 
a climate marked by the fear of persecution by more pragmatic 
attacks against public neglect of a major health problem. The modern 
_ gay movement grew out of the radical emancipatory movement of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. It shared with other social movements of 
the time (such as the student movement) a concern with thé symbolic 
and dramatic and thought to promote radical, revolutionary change. 
This impetus had already vanished before AIDS. With the coming of 
AIDS, increasing numbers of activists no longer share the leftist 
ideologies of the early liberationist movement. 


In the United States in the mid-eighties, two contradictory tendencies exist within 
the movement: in many ways it has moved in directions that reflect the larger 
ideological shift to the right within society, but this is counterbalanced to some 
extent by the fact that AIDS has the potential to radicalize many people who 
previously have not been politically involved. (Altman, 1986: 108-9) 


Dennis Msn (1986a: 134-5) describi the first, conservative 
variant of this process: 


Once a disease becomes ‘fashionable’, it generates its own establishment and vested 
interests. Aided by politicians, lobbyists and the media, the money and attention 
focused on AIDS in the United States since mid-1983 have ensured the 
development of an AIDS industry, involving researchers, doctors, therapists, 
social workers and administrators, who have taken control of the definition and 
management of the disease. 


We have already given a few examples of the opposite trend, the 
radicalization of demands: the creation of Act Up and other ‘positive 
groups’: Inside the organizations, the slick management attitude is 
not accepted by everybody. 


THE NATURE OF INTRA- OR 
INTERORGANIZATIONAL CONFLICT 


Most volunteers join AIDS organizations to provide services for 
others and for themselves. By lowering the fears of somebody calling 
a hotline, the answering volunteer might succeed better in controlling 
his own existential concerns. In taking care of a terminally-ill person, 
the volunteer might work out an interrupted grief process. But, most 
importantly, many volunteers look for forms of socializing with other 
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people sharing. the same problem: HIV infection. They are looking 
for the therapeutic virtues of collective forms of coping. ` 
Ouellette Kobasa (1990) analyses the GMHC from its beginning 
and describes this type, of tension. By doing so, she shows that 
‘voluntary activities and associations reveal important facts about 
how we, as individuals and as a society, respond to modern health 
crisis’. With reference to Tocqueville’s observations in 1835 on 
democracy in America and the analysis of voluntary organizations 
proposed by Sills (1968), she shows the fluid, democratic and collegial 
character of AIDS organizations in the beginning, when they are very 
.close to the infected seeking help or offering their services as 
volunteers. The growth process of organizations, reflecting their 
success, creates hierarchy and social distance. 

Being on the administrative board of a fast-growing organization 
imposes responsibilities and constraints: how to improve the social 
image of the organization, how to rationalize its management, how to 
` raise funds, how to market the services provided. These tasks call for 
professional competence in law, accounting and public relations. But 
this also produces alienation between rank-and-file and management. 
This opposition becomes reinforced by the employment of salaried - 
staff (Pollak and Rosman, 1989). Such conflicts develop according to 
opposed logics: ‘domestic’ forms of socializing, industrial production 
of services (AIDS education packages, information leaflets and 
materials, TV clips), marketing Bpprodenes in fund-raising 
(Boltanski and Thévenot, 1991). 

The coexistence of these logics produces tension and controversy. 
(Pollak, 1990) with negative effects on an already stressful activity. 
Some evaluation projects of AIDS organizations have noted a high 
turnover of cones and salaried staff and a ‘burnout’ phenom- 
enon. 

In France, an evaluation proai financed by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs has been cónducted in two NGOs. In the Netherlands, the 
Schorerstichting, a gay service organization, undertook an audit 
study for evaluating its points of tension (de Rijk and vañ den Boom, 
1989; Pollak and-Rosman, 1989). According to the demands of. its 
clients, the Schorerstichting had to increase the share of its AIDS 
‘work from 20 percent a few years ago to almost 80 percent. The French 
and the Dutch evaluation studies show an extremely rapid turnover 
rate of volunteers — many stay only a few months in AIDS work, 
only a few persist longer than two years. Salaried staffare subjected to . 
extreme stress created by the permanent feeling of urgency. 
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In Switzerland, an evaluation of the Swiss AIDS-Hilfe was 
undertaken in January 1990. In general, its work was very positively 
perceived, but tensions have been observed between the two major 
factions of male homosexuals and women. These tensions can be 
partly explained by rapid growth and the lack of time to adapt toa 
changing environment, and by accusations concerning an over- 
representation of gay men in the directing bodies. The evaluation - 
study concludes that this representation has never been more than 30 
percent of voting members, corresponding to their work load and 
importance. , 

We can conclude that AIDS associations are composed of 
complementary and conflicting elements. In addition to their role in 
prevention, they are laboratories where HIV-positive people and 
people with AIDS elaborate a new social identity and where they can 
negotiate their relationships with society at large. Fighting a 
pandemic and for one’s own life, these very existential stakes prevent 
conflict from becomirig completely disruptive in voluntary AIDS 
associations. 


GOVERNMENTAL INTERVENTIONS 


In the first years, scientific uncertainties precluded the conception of 
coherent overall national policies. 

With respect to general health-policy trends, AIDS arrived at a 
very ‘bad’ moment of restrictive budget policies and increased 
privatization of responsibilities for health care and hospital 
management. The trends, so marked in the United States and the 
United Kingdom, exist everywhere in the Western world, where 
policy-makers have to control what is commonly called the explosion 
of medical costs, threatening the social security and insurance 
systems. 

As shown in Table 2, European governments intervened after non- 
governmental mobilization had already prepared the field for AIDS 
prevention activities. Nevertheless, this vision neglects technical 
measures taken by all governments in order to better control the 
epidemic, as well as pre-existing rules for medical care and social 
security. | 

First of all, governments created or reinforced their epidemiol- 
ogical surveillance systems, but on different grounds. National 
statistics on HIV infection and AIDS are difficult to compare. Some 
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national systems of data collection are based on voluntary, others on 
compulsory reporting. Some collect information on HIV infections 
(reporting of positive test results), others on fully diagnosed AIDS 
cases. In the absence, for ethical and economic reasons, of systematic 
testing programmes, HIV-seroprevalence estimates rely on diverse 
sources: blood donors, STD clinics, laboratories, hospitals and so on. 
They are subject to bias, although statistical data collection and the 
quality of data significantly improved in the second half of the 1980s. 
Epidemiological data allow us to follow the spread of the epidemic 
and its nature, and to distinguish between low- and high-incidence 
areas. 

As in the United States, male homosexuals and bisexuals and 
intravenous drug users predominate in the surveillance statistics. 
While in Northern Europe, the Netherlands, Germany and the 
United Kingdom, more than 70 percent of cases are male homo- 
sexuals and bisexuals, intravenous drug users (IVDUs) predominate 
in the Mediterranean South. Ireland, France, Austria and Greece 
have a balanced epidemiological situation, with 50 percent of the 
cases among male homosexuals and bisexuals. In the East European 
countries, the spread of AIDS was rather slow, with extraordinary 
examples linked to bad hospital hygiene — the reuse of syringes and 
the lack of effective cleaning materials. Thus, in Romania paediatric 
cases are numerous. But with the opening of the borders and the 
lifting of travel restrictions, the doors are open for greater sexual 
transmission. With specific reference to AIDS, the communist 
authorities of East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary allowed 
homosexuals to form voluntary associations (Pollak, 1988) weil 
before the liberalization of the regimes and German unification. 

The control of blood products became a high priority, once the 
HIV antibody test was available in 1984. Most European countries 
introduced questionnaire systems for the self-exclusion of members 
of ‘high risk’ groups as blood donors, a measure that fuelled 
controversy because of the underlying “bad blood’ ideology. But 
when high HIV rates were found in big city transfusion centres, this 
measure was better understood and largely accepted. Systematic 
screening of blood and blood products for haemophiliacs and special 
heating preparations were introduced between early 1985 and 1987 in 
Western Europe. In East European countries this was done much 
later, and in developing countries this control is still loose. In most 
West European countries provisions were introduced for a complete 
coverage of tests and very expensive medication, so that everybody 
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has access to care, which is not the case in other parts of the world 
with private insurance systems or none at all. 

The delay between the technical possibility of screening, by late 
1984, and effective.monitoring a few months later, has given rise to 
attacks and litigation against health authorities and governments by 
haemophiliacs and patients contaminated by blood transfusions 
during these periods. Many AIDS organizations felt uneasy in this 
situation, as compensation policies necessarily introduce the dist- 
inction between ‘innocent’ victims and AIDS patients ‘responsible’ 
for their situation. 


t 


POLICY SCHEMES 


Misztal and Moss (1990: 242-9) distinguish two distinct periods in 
Western government responses: before 1986 and ‘1987 and later: 


The break, in late 1986-early 1987, marks a transformation not only.in the 
perceived nature of the disease each society had comé to confront but also in the 
relations between the major actors involved in making and implementing policy. In 
the phase that began in 1987 two tendencies have become visible, although the 
force that each carries in any particular society is not uniform. On one hand, the - 
growing body of knowledge about at least some aspects of the virus and its 
manifestations has led to an increasingly technical approach to AIDS 
management; on the other hand, the task.that governments are increasingly being 
called upon for demands a more interventionist stance. The first process tends to 
drive AIDS issues out of the political arena still more firmly, while the second — by 
multiplying the number of actors and issues to be regulated — tends to produce 
more conflicts requiring central, resolutions. It is far from clear how the balance will 
be struck in the coming years. 


Although the dividing date between these two phases is not as 
clear-cut as suggested (1985 would be more appropriate in Sweden), 
the general statement ts correct. We can follow this trend to more 
interventionist policies in two areas: first, the integration of the AIDS 
issue in health policy or the creation of specific administrations. 
Second, the incentives for sonny testing or compulsory testing 
programmes. 

The creation of a special programme on AIDS at the World Health 
Organization has a signal function for the second interventionist 
phase of public policies. In the United States; as already emphasized, 
states and municipalities play the most important role in AIDS 
policies, while the national government. and national professional 
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bodies coordinate some of its aspects, in particular for research 
funding and for ethical controls (Arno and Hughes, 1987; Bayer, 
1989; Fox, 1986). It has often been criticized that the President had 
never pronounced the word AIDS, as if speaking about this disease 
might bring about a risk of political contagion (Shilts, 1987). In the 
late 1980s, government and expert reports have advocated more 
comprehensive national policies (Carbine and Lee, 1988; Turner et 
al., 1989). 

In Europe, national governments have defined much more 
explicitly their specific role and their complementarity with voluntary 
associations. In some countries their representatives sit on AIDS 
coordination committees and participate in government decision 
making. Major parts of prevention work have been delegated to 
AIDS organizations in Germany, Switzerland and Austria. 

In Germany, with its federal system, a national advisory council on 
AIDS was created in 1984 in order to concentrate the necessary policy 
expertise in the Federal Ministry of Health. This council is composed 
of medical doctors, social scientists, psychologists and the 
representatives of major social organizations. Regional policies are 
coordinated and harmonized by the Conference of State Health 
Ministers, at which the health ministers of all states participate. The 
Conference published its first report in early 1987, shortly before a 
national information campaign. Its position is in line with the liberal 
guidelines developed by the national advisory council, which from 
1984 onwards had rejected the idea of applying the existing legislation 
on sexually-transmitted diseases and epidemics to AIDS. This means 
refusal of partner tracing and quarantining. 

In Austria, the first prevention leaflet was distributed by the 
Viennese homosexual initiative as early as 1983, when the first cases 
were diagnosed. This project was financed by the health authorities of 
the city government. Later on the same model was implemented at the 
state level, with the Chancellor’s office responsible for general 
campaigns and the Austrian AIDS organization for targeted 
approaches. The same organizational division of labour between 
governmental bodies and NGOs emerged in many European 
countries. 

In the Netherlands, the actions of NGOs and public authorities are 
closely. coordinated: gay representatives sit on the National 
Committee on AIDS Control, first established in 1983 — three official 
representatives of gay organizations and two openly gay men. 
Altogether five out of twenty-five members are gay. Government 
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usually follows the advice given by this committee with its broad 
professional background. The important gay representation in. 
decision making also explains the weight given to discrimination and 
stigmatization issues. 

In contrast to the Netherlands, the Swedish and Finnish AIDS 
state committees and advisory commissions (created in 1984 and 
1985) were rather medically dominated with no gay representatives. 
Intensive contacts between health services and gay organizations 
exist at the regional and local level. In both countries, HIV was 
defined legally as a venereal disease. This has opened the avenue for 
state intervention including the closing of gay saunas, anonymous 
registration and surveillance of HIV-positive people, compulsory 
partner tracing programmes and, in Sweden, the possibility of 
isolation of HIV carriers in case of non-compliance. This admin- 
istrative approach reflects the tradition of preventive medicine as a 
means of social control. Only Bavaria comes close to this catalogue of 
coercive measures. In Sweden, this government response to the 
epidemic fuelled conflict and controversy in 1985. Gay organizations 
felt that their important work was totally neglected and being 
destroyed. It took months to restore some confidence and to re- 
establish more cooperative relationships (Direction Nationale de la 
Santé et Affaires Sociales, 1988; Fox et al., 1989; Henriksson, 1988). 
The high degree of public confidence in the state overcame these 
tensions as gay organizations no longer feared that testing and 
partner tracing would be used against them. Its extremely coercive 
and discriminatory approach puts Sweden in contradiction with the 
European Health Ministers’ liberal approach based on individual 
voluntary change. 

Norway and Denmark lie between these two extreme cases of 
liberal Holland and coercive Sweden. Partner tracing programmes 
are conducted on a voluntary basis. Some openly gay men sit on 
government advisory boards. 

. After organizing a first TV information campaign in 1987, the 
French government finally recognized the importance of the AIDS 
problem by the creation, in 1989, of three agencies with substantial 
financial resources, one responsible for AIDS research (including 
social sciences), another for prevention and a National Council 
dealing with all kinds of ethical issues. | 

Not until late 1986 did the British government become involved in 
AIDS prevention through the regional health authorities which 
formed health education teams. The National Health Education 
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Authority established a special division for AIDS, but this admin- 
istration is presently under reorganization and there will no longer be 
a specific AIDS-division. The signs are that the future will bring 
diminished public support and a growing climate of adversarial 
government approaches, particularly when gay issues are involved. © 

The Greek ‘National Committee for AIDS’, composed of univer- 
sity professors and church representatives has a limited epidemi- 
ological and biomedical perspective. In Portugal, the ‘National 
Committee against AIDS’ comprises five members from the signi- 
ficant departments of different Ministries. The first TV campaigns 
started in 1987. Emphasis is put on education of professionals, with 
the help of church-based charitable organizations. | 

In these two countries, participation in decision making can hardly 
be imagined, as no AIDS organizations exist. The social climate and 
self-definitions of men who have sex with men and avoid group 
identification, are not conducive to organized work. Under pressure 
of the AIDS issue, a voluntary gay organization has been created in 
the northern part of Portugal. For social reasons its initiators 
preferred not to register it officially. In both countries some gay men 
do important lobbying work on an individual level on discrimination 
issues. 

Government coordination has made it possible to implement some 
legislation indispensable for prevention. Legal restrictions on 
condom promotion and sales were lifted in Belgium and France in 
1987, but they still exist in Ireland, where condoms are sold 
exclusively to persons over eighteen in drug stores and family 
planning clinics. In East European countries, the major problem is 
still production, distribution and quality of condoms. This was 
clearly demonstrated in a Soviet presentation at the Seventh 
International Conference on AIDS. Although gay men do not 
represent the largest group, they represent 40 percent of cases. In a 
survey of 400 gay men, 71 percent indicated that they have never used 
a condom (Pokrovsky and Eramova, 1991). With the help of social 
workers, methadone substitution and needle exchange programmes 
were implemented, on an experimental or general scale. 

Moralistic attitudes and religious organizations have opposed such 
preventative measures, through the condemnation of homosexual 
relationships as well as, in the case of the Catholic Church, the | 
prohibition of condoms. Homophobic attitudes have delayed or 
made impossible targeted information campaigns in several 
countries, in particular the Mediterranean countries and Ireland. As 
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in other areas, such as divorce, abortion and sex education in school, 
churches have a lobbying power irrespective of public opinion, 
including their own membership which is often more favourable to 
liberal solutions. In Poland the increasing church, influence on 
political life will probably have adverse effects on prevention in the 
male homosexual and bisexual population. Strong homophobic 
attitudes still persist in Czechoslovakia, in public attitudes and legal 
provisions. 

Tables 3 and 4 allow us to better describe the field of actors 
involved in AIDS work, centralization versus fragmentation, 
preventative medical traditions on the state level versus more fragile 
prevention structures. 


TABLE 3 
Organizational strength of early voluntary associations (gay and AIDS) and of 
preventative medicine traditions 








Traditions 
of Voluntary organizational infrastructure 
prevention 
High Low 
High (1) Norway, Sweden, Finland (2) Federal Republic of 
Denmark, Netherlands Germany, Switzerland, 


Austria, United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Canada 
Low (3) United States (4) France, Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Ireland, Portugal 





Table 3 shows, in Field 1, countries with well-established 
prevention traditions and with highly developed infrastructures in the 
‘field of AIDS voluntary associations, mainly the Scandinavian 
countries. Field”2 lists countries with important prevention traditions 
but with few associations at the beginning of the epidemic. Field 3 
represents the United States with a developed (gay) organizational 
infrastructure in big cities, but weak traditions in medical and social 
prevention. Field 4 represents countries with weak prevention 
structures and no AIDS organizations in the early days of the 
epidemic. 
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TABLE 4 


The field of voluntary AIDS associations 
Social Highly coordinated Fragmented 
base (Umbrella organizations) 
Explicitly (1) Scandinavian countries (2) 
gay based = (Norway, Finland, 
Denmark) 
Netherlands 
Not explicitly (3) Federal Republic of (4) Spain 
gay based | Germany, Switzerland | 
- Austria 
France (before 1988) ` 
Both (5) Federal Republic of (6) United 
Germany States, Canada 
(after 1987) United Kingdom _ 
France | 
~ (after 1988), 
l Italy, 
Belgium 


| 


Table 4 shows, in Field 1, the ability of well organized non- 
governmental organizations to convert themselves to AIDS work or 
to add it to their traditional preoccupations. In the Scandinavian 
countries and the Netherlands, gay militancy and community 
organizations have been able to undergo a rapid reorientation. À few 
years later (1984 and 1985), strong AIDS organizations emerged in 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria and France, playing a catalysing and 
coordinating role (Field 3). Most volunteers in these organizations 
are gay men and an important proportion of them are HIV-positive 
(although we do not attempt to quantify this phenomenon). Here the 
major criterion for organizing was proximity to the disease. 
Conversions of gay activists were rare in comparison with the 
involvement of volunteers with no activist past. In this specific 
context, Daniel Defert, president of French AIDES, is right to speak 
about the ‘patient as a social reformer’ (Defert, 1989). Field 4 
represents countries where AIDS organizations not identifying 
themselves as gay have remained fragmented regionally and/or on 
ideological grounds. Field 6 is very similar, but with the existence of 
some organizations that identify with a gay community, and others 
that do not. 
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LIBERAL VERSUS COERCIVE POLICIES 


A major, rather unexpected feature in AIDS policies is the consensus 
orientation. Although heated controversies were fought here and 
there, AIDS has largely been keep out of traditional party political 
conflict. Parliamentary reports are usually jointly authored by 
members of opposing parties, and the different committees have 
insisted on consensus. The composition of advisory committees, and 
the coordination with non-governmental organizations has been 
functional for maintaining consensus around rather liberal policies. 

Many of the United Stated have added AIDS to traditional STD 
legislation and to the anti-sodomy legislation still existing in about 
half of them. Colorado, Idaho and Kentucky enacted statutes that 
extend state isolation and quarantining authority expressly to 
persons with AIDS or the HIV virus. Alabama, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Minnesota and North Carolina laws give health officers the 
authority to confine persons with ‘diseases endangering public 
health’. Florida, Illinois and Rhode Island adopted legislation that 
allows quarantining of people with AIDS under certain circum- 
stances (Quam and Ford, 1990: 33-6). 

In Europe, political consensus often organizes around a liberal 
policy conception based on respect for anonymity and voluntariness 
when it comes to testing and on the refusal of coercion. This is rather 
extraordinary as most countries have STD legislation and legal 
provisions for fighting epidemic diseases. Sweden, as shown earlier, is 
the coercive exception to this rule. Such provisions could have 
applied to AIDS, but in most countries AIDS was explicitly not 
added to the list of diseases covered by these laws of control and 
surveillance. We have already insisted on the significance of AIDS in 
the self-help movement and the creation of new doctor-patient 
relationships. In the policy field a similar development is taking place, 
away from coercion and social control in favour of information and 
education policies with the aim of empowering people and rein- 
forcing individual responsibility. This policy line is promoted by the 
World Health Organization and the European Community. 

In this respect, the case of AIDS policy in Germany is of special 
interest, as the Federal Republic has seen outright conflict between 
administrative levels of government. Because one Land, Bavaria, has 
persistently chosen to follow its own coercive path, full harmon- 
ization of national policy among all constituent states of the Republic 
has proven exceedingly difficult. The Federal Republic of Germany 
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has thus become almost an experimental testing ground for liberal 
versus repressive strategies in combating AIDS. The scope of debate 
over policies on AIDS has therefore tended to become narrowly . 
focused on one specific — but critical — issue: should existing 
legislation concerning epidemics and STDs be extended to cover 
AIDS or not? The Conference of State Health Ministers has endorsed 
a liberal policy line developed as early as 1984 by the. national 
advisory council on AIDS, which rejected the idea of applying the 
existing legislation. In particular, the council warned that contact 
tracing and administrative registration might have 
counterproductive effects; it also rejected all routine obligatory 
testing of the general population and. so-called risk groups. It 
underlined more particularly that routine testing in hospitals was 
‘unnecessary’ and that the test should only be carried out with the 
explicit consent of the patient. As it is an advisory body to the 
minister, the council’s statements have no legal force, but they havea 
decisive moral and symbolic influence. All states agreed except 
Bavaria. 

In France, AIDS was quickly defined as a general cause, a process 
sociologically defined as alliance building between the major medical 
experts and voluntary associations. This alliance heavily influenced 
government policies. From the alliance between the relatively small 
groups of internationally known AIDS experts and voluntary 
associations emerged a specific climate that shaped policy debates 
between 1984 and 1986, a climate best described by the term ‘de- 
dramatization’. Its script ran as follows. As a sexually-transmitted 
disease without a cure, AIDS concerns everybody: HIV has no sexual 
preference. The best instruments to halt the spread of this ‘avoidable 
disease’ are self-control and individual responsibility. Given that the 
situations of contagion are well defined, there is no need to exclude 
HIV-positive people from social life, and no specific regulatory 
measures are needed. Further research, more and better information, 
and resistance to all ‘irrational reactions’ — these were the demands 
formulated by the experts and given impetus by the media. Indeed, 
France — as the country where the virus had been discovered and 
which had attracted many American patients in search of 
experimental cures, among them Rock Hudson — was to show how 
to cope rationally and scientifically with this disease and how to 
_prevent moralistic overreactions and prejudice. | 

Clearly, consensus is difficult to maintain over long periods on a 
policy built around the concept of ‘individual responsibility” and the 
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rejection of all coercive and regulatory measures. In such a context, 
expert opinions given by the few international experts on AIDS 
provide the major guarantee for consensus. Denouncing the 
consensus as a “conspiracy of silence’ served the extreme-right party, 
the Front National, as the major theme for its campaign for 
compulsory testing and for quarantining people with AIDS. 
Associating this health problem with the theme of African 
immigration, such demagogical language tends to produce AIDS asa 
metaphor for moral decadence, economic decay and national decline 
provoked by a barbarian invasion. This language facilitated an 
immediate coalition of the whole polity against the Front National, 
giving AIDS low priority after the presidential elections in 1988. 

The two examples, Germany and France, illustrate the strength of 
a liberal policy line even in cases of controversy and of a public 
opinion more open to measures of control. Another interesting factor 
has to be underlined here: in both countries the ministers in charge of 
AIDS in those crucial years were the Christian-Democrat Rita 
Süssmuth in Germany and the conservative Michèle Barzach in 
France. In both cases these ministers had to impose their views on 
sections of their parties and clientele more favourable to coercion. In 
both cases, the fact that they are women might have helped them in 
this task and in their negotiations with the voluntary sector. 

With the exception of Sweden and, to a lesser degree, Finland and 
the other Scandinavian countries, this liberal approach to AIDS is 
general in Europe. In Scandinavia successful STD prevention policies 
- in the case of syphilis were a strong argument for applying the same 
mix of education and repression. Traditions of social and preventive 
medicine with strong professions has led to treating AIDS in the same 
way that had proven its efficiency in the fight against other pathologies 
(Fox et al., 1989). 

The opposition between liberal and repressive approaches was 
highlighted in the controversy about access to United States territory 
for HIV-positive people. AIDS has been added to the list of 
contagious diseases that preclude access to US territory and immig- 
ration (Quam and Ford, 1990: 31). The Health Ministers of the 
European Community openly denounced these American regul- 
ations for being discriminatory, counterproductive and dangerous 
for the free movement of persons. This controversy is symbolic of the 
tensions inherent in AIDS policy between individual liberty and 
public health protection, between national sovereignty and inter- 
national coordination. 
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Another striking example of the refusal of coercion is the so-called 
bath-house controversy (Rabin, 1986). The liberalization of the last 
twenty years in North America, Australia and in most West 
European countries has favoured the emergence of a diversified 
infrastructure of bars, restaurants and discos specializing in a gay 
clientele. Meeting places in general could play a privileged role in a 
global approach to prevention. Bars, discos and restaurants have 
participated in prevention through the distribution of leaflets, display 
of safer sex posters, organizing conferences and discussions or fund- 
raising dinners for AIDS organizations. These activities have become 
major moments of community solidarity. They also help to access the 
male homosexual and bisexual population in its diversity. 
_ Some of these establishments offer on-the-spot facilities for sexual 

encounters. In particular, backrooms and bath-houses have been 
accused of being centres of sexual transmission of HIV. Such 
establishments are not specific to gay. life: they also exist for a 
heterosexual clientele. But in the debate on HIV prevention, most 
criticisms concentrated exclusively on gay establishments. In the 
United States, bath-house.controversies have resulted in the closing 
of many of them (Perrow and Guillen, 1990). 

Should one control them? How could one guarantee compliance 
with safer sex rules in such places? These were the questions put 
forward in the debate. In most countries such facilities for sexual 
activities are tolerated by the police and not definitively accepted by 
the law (Caxon et al., 1990). Rare and illegal in the United Kingdom, 
they. are common in Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Switzerland, France, Italy and Spain, where such places mushroomed 
in the post-Franco years. When controversy aroused debate among 
health politicians, police and gay AIDS activists, the latter usually 
took very defensive attitudes and succeeded in enrolling experts in a 
policy opposed to closure. It took years in San Francisco to reach 
agreement to close some of these establishments. In New York some 
closed when the clientele no longer went there. Most experts are 
opposed to repressive measures. 

As far as backrooms and bath-houses are concerned, different 
approaches prevailed in different countries. As early as 1985 in the 


Netherlands and in one of the Swiss cantons the health authorities . 


and the police signed agreements with the patrons of such places or 
their representatives. According to these agreements, the patrons 
offered their active participation in prevention (information and 


condom promotion). The public authorities, in turn, agreed to refraiii 
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from coercive action. This approach is favoured, in the case of the 
Netherlarids, by the existence of a representative organization of gay 
patrons able to negotiate and to speak in the name of the profession. 
Most Dutch and Swiss saunas have participated in prevention 
actions, in particular condom promotion. 

In Sweden a press campaign initiated by a well-known journalist 
resulted in the closing of a Stockholm bath-house. Gay activists 
insisted on the counter-productive nature of such repressive action, 
with its negative effects on the climate of confidence between gay 
organizations and public authorities. 

In Finland, the national gay organization runs the major places for 
gay socializing (bars and discos). It tried to negotiate compliance with 
safer sex rules in a private gay sauna in Helsinki. When this was 
impossible to obtain from the patron, the gay activists themselves 
contributed to its voluntary closure a few months later. In Bavaria, 
the police refrained from officially closing bath-houses, but frequent 
`- controls led to the closure by the patrons themselves. 

In most countries the situation remains ambiguous. In Prince: a 
telephone survey conducted during a targeted information campaign 
for men having sex with men showed interesting results in early 1990. 
All known gay establishments were asked to display the safer sex 
poster used for this campaign. More than 80 percent of estab- 
lishments did so. But once asked if they would participate in condom 
promotion and if they would accept selling condoms regularly in their 
establishment, the proportion of potential participants was signi- 
ficantly lower in establishments where sexual activities do take place. 
The reasons for this paradoxical situation are commercial (‘our 
clients come to relax’) and legal. Many patrons fear that selling 
condoms could be interpreted as an act of procuring and used against 
them by the police. Clearly, the undefined legal status, of tolerance 
but not of acceptance, created ambiguity. 

In most countries the ‘prevention record’ of gay sex businesses is 
rather negative or neutral. But often gay business has financially 
supported AIDS organizations at a time when public money was still 
scarce. The gay press also clearly engaged itself in favour of 
prevention, but it depends economically on the sex business as a 
major advertiser. This relationship, more than anything else, explains 
why AIDS organizations with a gay constituency have opted to 
protect these strange partners and have succeeded in enrolling health 
authorities in the same policy line: 
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TESTING POLICIES 


Testing, the official policy line and practices outside legal provisions, is 
the best illustration of diverging policy lines. Except for the control of 
blood donors, mass screening has been avoided because of the 
predominant expert opinion that it is unlikely to produce any public 
health benefit. Under public pressure, state legislators have 
instituted, in a few states, screening of marriage licence applicants, 
sex offenders and those in a hospital setting. Premarital testing has 
often become a routine medical act even in the absence of specific 
legal requirements. 

In the United States the Defense Department screening of recruits 
and military personnel, although controversial at first, has become 
accepted practice. Compulsory testing programmes exist for specific 
groups or are systematically proposed: registered prostitutes 
(Austria, Athens, Bavaria), intravenous drug users (Bavaria, Ireland, 
Italy) and civil servants (Bavaria). Foreign students with scholarships 
can be tested or made to prove their seronegativity in Germany, 
Belgium, the United Kingdom and Greece. ° | 

According to Swedish law, every person suspected of carrying a 
disease that is ‘dangerous to society’ has to let himself be examined by 
a physician. If the test is negative anonymity is guaranteed. In the case 
of a positive result, the person is registered and the physician is 
obliged to trace contacts and to submit the sexual partners to the HIV 
antibody test, if necessary with the help of the police. As in Bavaria, 
the physician must give the patient behavioural prescriptions. Non- 
compliance with these rules can lead to breaking of confidentiality 
and the decision to quarantine the patient. Under pressure from some 
segments of the medical profession, similar provisions are being 
discussed in Finland. As a result of such repressive policies, or of fear 
of disclosure, people go to other countries for voluntary testing, into 
the neighbouring Länder in the case of Bavaria, to Norway or 
Denmark in the case of Sweden. The size of these movements is 
difficult to evaluate: 10 percent of respondents in a survey in Ireland 
had taken the test outside the country. Repressive actions and 
attitudes have deeply affected the confidence placed by voluntary 
associations in public authorities. l 

In some countries, such as Finland, it is quite commonplace to offer 
‘routine’ testing in situations where it is difficult to refuse, such as 
maternity clinics for expectant mothers, army recruits, pre-employ- 
ment health inspections in some large companies, secret HIV testing 
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of black Africans (although this was apparently discontinued after a 
demonstration against the racism inherent in this practice). In all 
these circumstances, especially the army, it is practically impossible to 
refuse the test. Additional problems are caused by the fact that the 
personnel taking routine tests are not trained for the complicated 
situation of taking HIV tests and giving results. Usually no pre- or 
post-test counselling is associated with these routine tests and no 
psychological support is available. It is still the case that results are 
given by phone. 

In some instances the test results are made public in a way which 
endangers personal confidentiality. The Finnish UN soldiers who 
returned from their duty abroad, for example, were subjected to 
routine testing in the summer of 1990. The exact number of HIV 
positives, the name of the military unit and the name of the country 
where they had served was published in the press. In France, soldiers 
on duty in Africa are also routinely tested. | 

When the HIV-antibody test first became available on a large scale, 
hospitals, prisons and institutions dealing with intravenous drug 
users often administered the test without prior informed consent. 
Testing as part of employment or civil service tenure decisions have 
been discovered in Paris and Vienna. AIDS organizations denounced . 
such cases, defined and helped implement ethical rules: informed 
consent, voluntariness and respect of medical confidentiality. 

In addition, most AIDS organizations were reluctant or openly 
hostile towards mass testing programmes in the absence of treatment 
_ possibilities. In the Netherlands, this anti-test position was formally 
endorsed by the national AIDS council. In a few countries, this 
position is now being softened and changed. Early recognition not 
only of clinical symptoms, but of biological markers, permits early 
intervention and retroviral treatments that help to avoid or at least 
delay opportunistic diseases. 

Psychological stress was another reason for a cautious approach 
. towards the test. Could not the discovery of a positive test result 
induce depression, self-isolation and, indirectly, negatively affect the 
immune system? And how could one guarantee that the results would 
remain secret without adverse effects on the social position of the 
HIV-positive patient? Thus, the creation of anonymous test sites 
providing individual pre- and post-test counselling became a major 
issue. These now exist in most countries, run on an informal basis by 
gay health services, by medical associations such as Médecins du 
Monde in France or formally managed by the health authorities. In 
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‘Finland, where the social security number of all persons testing 
positive is registered, an exception has been granted to the Finnish , 
AIDS Information and Support Centre which has temporary 
permission to carry out completely anonymous testing in five cities. 
In Austria, the Austrian AIDS-Hilfe is responsible for Si cu 
testing offered in the capital cities of the nine Länder. 

Where are the limits of ‘informed consent’? Is giving one’s blood 
consent for being HIV tested? When systematic testing of donated 
organs, blood and semen products was introduced, this consent is, in 
most countries, taken for granted and the result communicated to the 
testee. [tis assumed that they know that all blood and donated organs 
are screened. 

If most experts excluded mass-screening measures, opinions are 
different when it comes to more interventionist policies for motivating 
members of so-called risk groups to let themselves be tested. Does 
knowing one’s HIV serostatus influence sexual behaviour or drug 
consumption practices? 

According to sociological surveys, a very high proportion of male 
homosexuals and bisexuals have already been tested. Only in 
countries where AIDS organizations and public authorities held a 
common sceptical position towards testing, is the proportion of 
tested gay men significantly lower (Netherlands). In Germany and 
France, more than 50 percent of respondents had taken the test at 
least once before 1988, in 1990 this proportion rose to 72 percent in 
France. The Oslo municipality’s AIDS centre approached all gay 
bars and discos one weekend in spring 1990, when 1082 forms were 
distributed to find out the frequency of testing: 76 percent of the 741 
respondents had already been tested. In the Mediterranean south 
figures are lower: in Italy, only 48 percent of gay men had been tested 
in 1989 (Pollak, 1991). 

Empirical evidence suggests that the decision to take a test is 
heavily influenced by perceived risk behaviour, such as unprotected 
anal intercourse and numbers of partners. In France, where 30 
percent of survey respondents had already taken the test in 1986, this 
tendency is well documented: voluntary testing started among gays 
with the highest level of sexual activity, including risky practices, in 
big urban centres and in the highly educated middle classes. ‘As the 
tested population became larger, including less exposed segments of 
the gay population, self-reported seroprevalence rates decreased 
from 23 percent in 1986 to 19 percent in 1990. Self-reported sero- 
prevalence rates were lower in Germany, with 13 percent among 
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tested male homosexuals and bisexuals. In the Netherlands a similar 
proportion was measured on a much smaller basis of tested people (17 
percent as against 60 percent in Germany and France). In England 
and Ireland, one finds even lower seroprevalence rates of some 10 
percent. In Italy 4 percent of gay men indicate positive test results. 
These country differences in self-reported serostatus are concordant 
with AIDS-surveillance statistics. Although survey methods with 
self-reported test results do not allow us to measure HIV incidence 
‘precisely, they allow us to follow HIV diffusion trends. Therefore, 
they are an efficient early warning system, (Pollak et al., 1989). It is 
much more difficult to access seropositivity rates for intravenous drug 
‘users. In high incidence areas and in specific subgroups (such as 
homeless [VDUs) the estimates run higher than 50 percent. Estimates 
are much lower (10-20 percent) when based on multicentred studies 
including [VDUs coming to anonymous test sites seeking treatment 
or entering methadone programmes. In most Western countries, 
progression of the epidemic among IVDUs is now much faster than in 
any other population segment. This progression is not only the result 
of needle sharing, but also of sexual transmission in the group (Rezza 
et al., 1989). This shows that prevention arguments for IVDUS 
exclusively concerned with needle sharing and neglecting other means 
of transmission risk miss their objectives. 

All seroprevalence data have recruitment biases. In general, the 
more ‘specific’ the recruitment of the population under observation, 
the higher the seroprevalence rates. Particularly high in VD clinics 
and epidemiological cohort studies recruiting participants among 
people seeking care, these rates are lower in self-reported sociological 
surveys. Sampling differences account for these variations much more 
than systematic response biases linked to concealment. 

Another phenomenon well documented in French surveys, is the 
massive entry of gay men into medical surveillance. Half of the tested 
respondents have undergone the test more than once. Several 
phenomena account for this: almost all seropositives, asymptomatic 
or not, enter medical surveillance based on regular serological and 
immunological tests; some people also take the test to reassure. 
themselves from time to time. In a minority group with unsafe sex 
behaviour, repeated testing is used as an instrument for managing 
fears of infection. This last attitude clearly shows that testing does not 
automatically reinforce protective behaviour (Siegel et al., 1986). 

Does voluntary testing-matter for prevention? Studies comparing 
the sexual behaviour of untested and tested seronegative and 
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Seropositive male homosexuals and bisexuals indicate more 
behaviour changes among people who tested positive than those who 
tested negative. Tested people also show more changes than untested 
ones. Nevertheless, these differences are very difficult to interpret. As 
van Griensven writes in a Dutch study: | 


Apart from serological testing and its results, many other factors might have 
influenced the behaviour of the men under study. Counselling for example may 
interact with the effect of testing itself... Because the ethical and practical 
considerations prohibit experimenting with the factors mentioned above, their 
individual contribution to the effect of testing cannot be distinguished. (van 
Griensven et al., 1987) 


A French study comes to similar conclusions. There is no clear causal 
relationship between testing and safer sex. Rather, the same 
sociocultural factors are conducive to taking the test and to starting 
safer sex: ‘A realistic assessment of one’s risk exposure; high 
education and middle-class background; social acceptance of one’s 
homosexuality and the capacity for safer sex negotiation’ (Pollak, 
1991). 

Similar but much slower changes were observed for risk practices 
by injecting drug users: decreasing needle exchange and increasing 
safer sex (Rezza et al., 1989). Testing has become increasingly 
accepted in this group as medical services are offered to them. AIDS 
has even stimulated drug-user self-organization (Friedman and 
Casriel, 1988). In the case of situations of complete social despair, 
such as in the case of homeless people with few chances for medical 
treatment and care, motivations for positive change are more difficult 
to develop. l 

Beliefs and suppositions about the most infected groups and the 
probability of the spread of the disease. into the heterosexual 
population shape public attitudes, which are often more coercive 
than the official policy lines discussed in this chapter. 


5. COPING WITH AIDS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Janine Pierret 


AIDS is not a single disease but a syndrome that may involve several 
pathological states and be transmitted in various ways. This syn- 
drome affects persons with diverse life-histories and identities. 
Through the CDC’s classification of AIDS, medicine has recognized 
this complexity by distinguishing four phases. Not much is known 
about how long these phases last, nor about how or why a case 
evolves from one phase to the next. In turn, volunteer organizations 
have advanced the notion of ‘person with AIDS’ (henceforth PWA) 
less with the intention to refer to this diversity of situations than with 
the aim of mobilizing the concerned, whether asymptomatic carriers 
or persons actually sick, in order to make them active consumers 
(Ouellette Kobasa, 1990: 280) and involve them in the fight against 
discrimination. 

Although sociological publications about AIDS abound, there has 
not been much research on how those affected by this new illness cope 
with the resulting situation and manage everyday life. In France, only 
one out of ten social science studies devoted to AIDS has focused on 
these persons. A review of publications in English-speaking journals 
would come up with about the same figure. In epidemiology and 
public health, however, there have been several studies that illustrate 
some of the hypotheses retained herein. 

AIDS research in the social sciences has mainly gathered quali- 
tative data through in-depth, recorded interviews with a limited 
number (20-50) of PWAs or HIV-positive persons, usually homo- 
sexual or bisexual men. Not much attention has been paid to other 
categories, whether intravenous drug-users (henceforth IVDUs), 
hemophiliacs, parents of infected children or even AIDS patients in 
Africa. 

. From the perspective of the sociology of illness, I shall present the 
results of the limited number of relevant social science research 
- projects. AIDS is increasingly analysed as a chronic illness — is even 
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considered to be typical of such illnesses. Since the 1960s, research in 
this field (F. Davis, 1963; Roth, 1963; Strauss and Glaser, 1975; 
- Strauss et al., 1984; M. Davis, 1973; Bury, 1982, Schneider and 
Conrad, 1983; Charmaz, 1983, 1987) has emphasized two points: 
chronic illnesses, because they last, raise questions of time; and, 
instead of being ‘cured’, they are managed. By viewing the problems 
of coping with AIDS in this light, available results can be presented 
along three axes: 

1. A time-scale, as the illness becomes a lasting event that starts 
with the decision to be tested for HIV antibodies and continues 
through various phases (HIV-positive, diagnosis, regular medical 
check-ups, AZT, the first opportunistic infections, and so on) as the 
individual falls ill and faces death. Attention is drawn to the social 
processes that, during each phase, tend to bestow meaning on the 
illness experience. 

2. An individual vs collective dimension to do with the 
management of the illness experience. Models of adjustment, or 
adaptation, raise questions about how individuals are able to cope 
with being HIV-positive and with AIDS. This dimension also refers 
to the ways they interact with various actors and develop strategies as 
a function of what we might call their life circumstances (for example, 
relations with family, friends, workmates, health-care institutions 
and society in general). Í 

3. The genera! characteristics of chronic illness vs the particular 
problems of coping with AIDS, a specific chronic illness. For 
example, the management of secrecy and stigmatization is loaded 
with meaning in the case of AIDS because those concerned must 
confront stereotypes and images that, as the anthropologist Ronald 
Frankenberg (1986) has pointed out, are produced and imposed by 
society. : 

It should also be pointed out that AIDS has aroused interest in 
subjects (such as PWA organizations or the decision-making process 
about being tested) that are not precisely part of the sociology of 
illness. Given the variety of the research to be reviewed, I have 
selected the results relevant to certain aspects of the AIDS phen- 
omenon, namely: the process that leads to the decision to be tested; 
reactions to the announcement of a positive test result; the experience 
of AIDS and of coping with it; and volunteer organizations for 
helping PWAs. For each aspect, I comment on the results from 
various studies, whether or not these have dealt exclusively with the 
aspect in question. This presentation is justified because the few 
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studies actually carried out suggest orientations for future research 
rather than presenting full-blown analysis. 


THE PROCESS LEADING UP TO THE DECISION 
TO BE TESTED 


In various countries, there have been several epidemiological surveys, 
mostly of homosexuals, about testing for the HIV antibody. Through 
them, we can notice recurrent problems. Whether in the United 
States, in particular the San Francisco City Clinic Cohort (Doll et al., 
1990), or in France, according to the polls of Gai Pied Hebdo readers 
since 1985 (Pollak and Schiltz, 1991), a sizeable proportion (25-30 
percent) of homosexuals refuse to be tested. In Australia too, 
homosexuals who came to three venereal disease clinics (McDonald 
etal., 1990) had a harder time than other clients deciding to take the 
test even though they, more frequently than the others, turned out to 
be HIV-positive. More recent evidence from France indicated that 
some homosexuals choose to be tested repeatedly (Salamina, 1991). 
We thus see how important it is both to inquire into the processes that 
lead up to the decision to be tested and to understand the meanings 
that various age-groups and socioeconomic categories attribute to 
the ideas of uncertainty and risk. The fear of knowing, which Conrad 
(1987: 8) has related to uncertainty about the diagnosis, may lead to 
avoidance and transference strategies. 

According to Daniéle Carricaburu and Janine Pierret’s in-depth 
survey (1992), conducted from January 1990 to May 1991, of how 52 
HIV-positive Parisians manage everyday life, these persons learned 
about their immune status in different ways depending on whether 
they were haemophiliacs or homosexuals. During annual check-ups 
in 1985, the former were, without being informed, screened for the 

-HIV antibody. They were told, once again without being asked for 
their consent, the results even though they were not, at that time, fully 
aware of the implications. For nearly all homosexuals in the survey, 
the decision-making process was slow and complicated. It involved 
an appointment with a doctor for some other reason or else a visit to 
one of the anonymous testing centres that France has opened. Most 
of these homosexuals seem to have expected the results. They were, 
therefore, aware of the risks and consequences. Marcel Calvez has ` 
come fo a similar conclusion: “Voluntary acceptance of an HIV 
antibody test supposes that persons see themselves in a situation that 
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may expose them to infection’ (Calvez, 1989: 52). Apparently, the 
decision to be tested is related to the risks, or degrees of risk, that are 
tolerated in the individual’s reference group. 

Karolyn Siegel et al. (1989) have used a qualitative approach to 
probe the meanings attributed by homosexuals to the test. Among the 
120 gay men surveyed in the New York area from May 1988 to May, 
1989, 41 percent had not been tested, 22 percent were HIV-positive, 
and 37 percent were not. The authors write, 


The motives given for taking or not taking the HIV antibody test both reflect and 
constitute prevailing social constructions of the test . . . . There are three competing 
definitions of the HIV test, which can be labeled the public health, psychosocial and 
medical constructions . . . . All three constructions differ in regard to the meaning 
and anticipated consequences of the test. (Siegel et al., 1989: 380) 


Motives for being tested were grounded in the public health and, 
especially, medical constructions. They included intentions to obtain 
treatment for HIV infection, to make necessary changes in health and 
life-style patterns, to obtain information for clarifying an ambiguous 
medical condition or adapting sexual behaviours, and to relieve the 
distress of not knowing one’s immune status. Most motives for not 
being tested had to do with the psychosocial construction, in 
particular with the adverse psychological impact of a positive result 
and the fear of discrimination or of repressive actions by the 
government. : 


MODELS OF REACTION TO A POSITIVE RESULT 


Various more or less formalized approaches have been adopted to 
evaluate reactions to the announcement of test results and analyze the 
social as well as psychological consequences of this information. 
Casadonte et al. (1990), for example, used standardized scales to 
measure the psychological and behavioural impact on IVDUs during 
the week following the announcement and then three months 
afterwards. In this study, no major stress was observed; and the 
anxiety of HIV-positive IVDUs decreased over time whereas the 
HIV-negative felt relief and modified their practices. On the contrary, 
the anxiety about being HIV-positive increased in the control group, 
whose members had not been tested. ; 

In line with the typologies developed since Mechanic’s (1968) 
research of adjustment to illness, various psychosocial models have 
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been proposed for AIDS that shed light on feelings of anger, revolt, : 
guilt and isolation. I would like to mention two of them. Elizabeth 
Kubler-Ross (1988) has extended her analysis of death by proposing 
a 5-phase model of how the HIV-positive and persons surrounding 
them react: denial and isolation; anger; bargaining; depression; and, 
finally, acceptance. Bernard Lapointe’s model (1988) of reaction to 
situational distress has four phases. The ‘initial crisis’ starts when a 
person makes an appointment with the intention of being tested. 
During a ‘transitional phase’ — once learning that they are HIV- 
positive — they feel anger, guilt, self-pity, anxiety, sadness, confusion 
and distress. During the ‘phase of acceptance’, they undergo grief - 
about the loss of friends, social status, independence and physical 
wholeness; and they may adopt new habits. The final phase, which 
lasts the longest, is ‘preparation for death’. . 

Psychoanalysts (Silvestre et al., 1989) in France have talked about 
a ‘rupture for the subject’ and distinguished two ‘moments’, which do 
not necessarily correspond to phases in the physical evolution ofa 
patient’s case. The first is marked by reflection about the origins and 
consequences of AIDS. During the second, there is a ‘crisis of 
separation’ from others and from life itself. Another psychological 
study (Thomé, 1989: 64-8) has used the concept of ‘alexiathymia’ to 
explain the difficulty, for the HIV-positive, of managing feelings and 
talking about them. : 

Other investigators (Pollak, 1988; Apostolidis et al., 1991) have 
laid emphasis on the shock following the announcement of a positive 
result. For a few months or as long as a year, one withdraws into 
oneself, is isolated and experiences sexual difficulties. Danièle 
Carricaburu and Janine Pierret (1992) have gone on to see how 
learning about one’s immune status causes a ‘biographical 
disruption’ in the threefold sense of the English sociologist Michael 
Bury: 


First, there is the disruption of taken-for-granted assumptions and behaviors. 
Second, there are more profound disruptions in explanatory systems normally used 
by people such that a fundamental rethinking of the person’s biography and self- 
concept is involved. Third, there is the response to disruption involving the 
mobilization of resources in facing an altered situation. (M. Bury, 1982: 169-70) 


An increasing number of psychopathological studies have tried to 
correlate psychological characteristics of the HIV-positive with the 
evolution of biological parameters. A follow-up survey of 124 HIV- 
positive homosexuals over a six-month period has brought to light a 
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correlation between, on one hand, their state of depression and moral 
distress and, on the other, biological parameters such as the number 
of CD4 and CD8 (Rabkin et al., 1991). According to a Canadian 
study (Chuang et al., 1989) of 65 gay or bisexual, HIV-positive men, 
psychosocial distress was higher among the asymptomatic and those 
affected with conditions classified in thee AIDS-related complex 
(henceforth ARC) than among the ill. 

According to a study of HIV-positive IVDUs and homosexuals in 
Italy (Cazzullo et al., 1990), the past of the former was more often 
marked by suicide attempts whereas many of the latter had recently 
experienced grief. This article ends by pointing out that psycho- 
pathological risks were higher among the homosexuals and IVDUs 
who had attempted to commit suicide and among the subjects who 
had external rather than internal defences. 

Among the many epidemiological surveys of the impact of 
knowledge about one’s immune status on séxual behaviours 
(reducing the number of partners, using condoms, refusing to be 
penetrated, resorting to sexual abstinence), it is useful to cite Tindall 
et al. (1989) in Australia, and Michaél Pollak’s chapter on sexuality in 
this study. 


COPING WITH THE AIDS EXPERIENCE 


AIDS has suddenly brought about a general awareness of a new 
situation wherein the ‘risk of illness’, though of varying degree, is . 
constantly present. Henceforth, people must learn to live with this 
risk, and they will become ever more conscious of it as progress is 
made in ‘predictive medicine’. Although sociology has not yet paid 
much attention to this ‘risk-of-illness situation’ (to use Carricaburu 
and Pierret’s phrase), AIDS research has focused on temporality, 
uncertainty, risk-management and body control. This should help us 
understand what it means to have a positive immune status. To be 
HIV-positive is to learn, or know, that you are carrying a trans- 
missible lethal virus. Even though you are not yet sick, you are 
‘dangerous’ to yourself and others, but you know neither when nor 
how you will fall ill. As a consequence, certain risks must be managed ' 
in a situation where uncertainty prevails: l 
The images and terms most frequently mentioned by the HIV- 
positive when telling how they learned about their immune status are 
limited in number. But all of them express the awareness of a sudden, 
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radical change in life, a change marked by violence, failure and fear as 
the world becomes threatening (Calvez, 1989: 61-6;. Thome, 1989: 
57-9; Pierret and Carricaburu, 1991). 

Being HIV-positive places much of one’s life under the sign of 
uncertainty. It leads the person to think he is experiencing an out of 
_the ordinary state with which others cannot empathize. This 
uncertainty, as well as the difficulty of understanding what it means to 
be HIV-positive, is reflected in talk about this condition: ‘I’m HIV- 
positive’, ‘I’m infected’, ‘I’m a healthy carrier’, ‘I’m carrying the 
_ virus’, ‘I’m biologically concerned’, and even such a vague term as it, 
There are no symptoms as such. But the objectification of one’s 
- condition through biological tests and blood counts, the uncertainty 
of the prognosis about the transition toward illness and the difficulty 
of naming this state, all this makes ‘HIV-positive’ into ‘an indistinct 
attribute of the HIV-positive person’ (Calvez, 1989: 67). 

According to Carricaburu and Pierret (1992), learning their 
immune status has led asymptomatic, HIV-positive homosexuals and 
haemophiliacs to perform a task of biographical recomposition. This 
work involves, in particular, reconstructing the way that they 
gradually affirm their ‘homosexual tendencies’ or that they have 
assumed, since childhood, the experience of being haemophiliac. 
Thus is reconstructed a ‘conception of the self”, or an identity in 
Corbin and Strauss’s sense (1987). 

Once the shock of the announcement is over, the HIV-positive 


draw up strategies of adaptation in order to interpret their new . 


situation and cope with it. These strategies, which are not new to the 
sociology of chronic illness, enable these persons to reorganize 
everyday life and manage risks as well as uncertainty. Peter Conrad, 

whose article (1987) serves as a reference work in this branch of 
sociology, has pointed to three levels of analysis. First of all, there are 
the problems patients have coping with their illness, problems mainly 
having to do with uncertainty and stigmatization. Biographical work 
must be performed as the individual reconstructs an identity. 
Secondly, Conrad has emphasized the importance of the illness career 
(or illness trajectory), of information, awareness and sharing. 


Thirdly, there is the patient’s social context (family, workplace and 


volunteer organizations). In the following pages, I use this 
classification to arrange the results of the research under review. 


ot - 
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Since Renée Fox’s (1959) pioneering research, uncertainty, in 
particular the uncertainty of the diagnosis, has been a major theme in 
studies of medical work. In the case of AIDS, the diagnosis leaves no 
room for doubt, but uncertainty prevails about the prognosis. How 
will an HIV-positive person’s condition evolve? And how should they 
handle various risks? It is necessary to analyse this uncertainty by 
focusing on the temporality of AIDS. 

Through 55 interviews with HIV-positive homosexuals in New 
York, Karolyn Siegel and Beatrice Krauss (1991) have shed light on 
the major adaptive challenges these persons have to face. Their 
research was based on the approach developed by Cohen and 
Lazarus (1979) as well as Taylor (1983). Dealing with the possibility 
of a shortened life-span is a major challenge that generates a sense of 
urgency about attaining life goals. Most of the HIV-positive do not 
know, at least not for sure, when they were infected. This uncertainty : 
makes it hard to foresee their illness trajectory and thus increases 
their anxiety since they do not know when they will actually fall sick. 
Given this difficulty of foreseeing how their condition will evolve, 
some of them have doubts about investing time or energy in long- 
range projects, especially job-related goals. Carricaburu and Pierret 
(1992) have described this situation as a ‘countdown’ that starts from 
an indefinite date. However, their interviews with asymptomatic 
HIV-positive people in Paris have brought out the importance of 
investing in one’s. occupational future by assuming responsibilities, 
changing jobs or making plans. Out of the 15 patients observed 
during medical appointments in London, David Silverman (1989: 
112) found that two PWAs had adopted this ‘positive thinking’ and 
were still working. 

This adaptation of ‘dealing’ with a shortened life-span brings to 
mind Rose Weitz’s discussion of uncertainty on the basis of 23 in- 
depth interviews with gay and bisexual men with AIDS in Arizona. 
These subjects tried to control their lives by adopting diverging 
strategies of either seeking or avoiding knowledge about the illness. 
She has concluded: ) 


Although these two strategies may appear antithetical, they are linked in fact by a 
common goal: the construction of normative frameworks that enable individuals 
to explain their situations to themselves... I would hypothesize that these 
frameworks reduce the stresses of uncertainty, for they enable people to feel that 
they are at least minimally in control of their lives. (Weitz, 1989: 271) 


Pa 
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The key question PWAs asked was: ‘Will I be able to function 
tomorrow? The unforeseeable, uncertain evolution of AIDS led 
these persons to live from day to day so as to avoid the frustrations 
and disappointments that would result from pursuing unrealistic 
plans. Unable to effectively control their physical health some of them 
tried to control their emotional well-being. But, as Weitz has pointed 
out (1989; 275), ‘this strategy was not without cost; although it 
protected PWAs against disappointment, it increased their 
frustration.’ 

Because of this uncertainty about their future and its timing, but 
given the expectation that their physical.or mental state will 
deteriorate, some of the HIV-positive choose to end their lives. 
According to studies in Texas and New York (Marzuk et al., 1988; 
Plott et al., 1989), suicidal tendencies were stronger among the HIV- 
positive than in the general population, or even within subpopul- 
ations such as cancer patients. These authors have raised questions 
about the conditions for medically and psychologically following up 
on an increasing number of PWAs. 

Women who are HIV-positive face a crucial problem: what to do 
about reproduction in a context of uncertainty? The sociology of 
illness has barely dealt with this. A few studies have focused on the 
- social, cultural, political and economic context of this decision- 
making process and raised the question of collective responsibility. 
Carole Levine and Nancy Neveloff Dubler have sought to understand 
why HIV-positive women choose to have a baby given the risks to 
themselves and the infant; they think these women should be helped, 
_ in an uncoercive way, to lead full lives independently of reproduction 
(1990: 345-7). John Arras (1990: 374) has advocated a model of 
‘moral education’ based on nondirective counselling. 

Although these studies and proposals are centred on Western 
societies, they should not keep us from seeing the tragic situation 
elsewhere, in Africa for example. Despite the emergency, there is a - 
glaring lack of anthropological research on AIDS in developing 
countries. 


STIGMA 


Since Goffman, stigmata and stigmatization have been key themes in 
the study of the chronic illness experience (in particular, of epilepsy). 
These themes aré even more relevant to the AIDS experience for 
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several reasons. First of all, social discourse about AIDS took shape 
before individuals or groups had much direct experience of the illness 
itself (Herzlich and Pierret, 1991: 297—313). As Weitz (1989: 274) has 
emphasized, the concerned can hardly ignore pre-existing-systems of 
interpretations; and by trying to reply to the question, ‘Why have I 
fallen sick?’, they take positions on interpretations in terms of divine 
punishment. Siegel and Krauss (1991: 23), too, have pointed out that 
social stigmatization forces the HIV-positive to handle feelings of 
shame. Silverman (1989: 107) has commented on the moral panic 
among PWAs. a 
Secondly, the very characteristics of HIV infection bring to mind 
the notion of stigma. Although HIV’s presence in the body is detected 
through blood tests, the virus is not ‘directly’ visible: there is no 
definite sign or symptom identifying it. The first symptoms (loss of 
weight, coughing, diarrhoea) that make the virus ‘visible’ signal, at 
the same time, the transition from being HIV-positive to having AIDS. 
For these reasons, AIDS is a subject of research that has drawn 
social scientists’ attention back to stigmatization, in particular to the 
impact of social discourses on individuals’ experiences of the illness 
and to time itself (the temporality of AIDS) as a factor in dealing with 
the stigma. AI! research on the everyday life of PWAs has focused on 
stigmatization and their reactions to it (Silverman, 1989; Weitz, 1990; 
Apostolidis et al., 1991; Pierret and Carricaburu, 1991; Siegel and 
Krauss, 1991). From this perspective, light can be shed on strategies 
of interaction with various other actors. According to a phenomen- 
ological study of ten homosexuals with AIDS (Bennett, 1990), 
stigmatization can be observed through experiences of rejection and 
protection during social interactions. Although any illness affects the 
patients’s social context, AIDS has led us to critically examine our 
implicit assumptions, revise sociological models of the family and . 
Jook more closely at family interactions. The family setting of AIDS 
is not so much the nuclear family as the parent-grown-child 
relationship, particularly ifthe PWA is homosexual. McDonnell et al. 
(1991) have listed psychosocial determinants of whether families are 
willing to help PWAs, namely: the individual’s responsibility for his 
illness, perceived social support, family obligations and affections, the 
fear of ‘catching’ the virus, and the acceptance of homosexuality. 
As Eleanor MacKlin (1989: 8) has rightly pointed out, ‘Little has 
been published to date on the effect of HIV infection on the family , or 
on the effect of the fear of infection on intimate relationships in 
general.’ In this collective book,.Tiblier et al. (1989) have listed 
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ethnicity, religion and social class as major factors in the way families 
experience illnesses, AIDS in particular. For them (1989: 89), these 
factors come into play in defining ‘what constitutes a family; the 
responsibility of families in caring for ill members; the family member 
chiefly responsible for care; and the role of the extended family in 
times of crisis.’ According to these authors, psychosocial needs differ 
depending on ‘whether the concerned are gay men, IVDUs, women, 
children or partners of HIV-infected persons, haemophiliacs, or 
‘persons infected through blood transfusions. 

For Levine (1990: 39), AIDS has been a catalyst expanding 
définitions of family in line with contemporary reality. In response to 
the probiems. of nontraditional families (gay, lesbian, elderly 
unmarried couples), a movement has arisen for recognizing ‘family 
diversity’. In her study of how the stigma affects PW As’ relations with 
parents, friends, lovers, colleagues and health professionals, Weitz 
(1990: 27-31) has pointed out that not all families are ready to cope 
with AIDS and stigmatization. More tmportantly, since many PWAs 
live in ‘nontraditional arrangements’, there is a deepening gap 
between their needs or interests and the family’s official roles. More 
and-more problems are cropping up that have to do not only with the 
kind of treatment and living arrangements (home hospitalization, 
and so on) but also with insurance policies and inheritance (for. 
example, when a PWA dies who has been living with someone outside 
the legally sanctioned bonds of wedlock). 

Unlike the experience of tuberculosis, polio or multiple sclerosis, 
AIDS has brought to light the importance of ‘confidentiality’. Should 
one tell others? Who? When? Studies of stigmatization, in particular, 
have focused on secrecy and its management. For Weitz, the decision 
not to reveal the nature of one’s illness is part of an avoidance strategy 
for dealing with stigmatization. This strategy uses tactics such as: 
mentioning another illness (even a serious one like cancer or 
leukemia); hiding the signs of illness (for example, wearing oversized 
clothes); or not mentioning the names of prescribed drugs (part- 
icularly, AZT). Since hiding or revealing one’s illness causes just as 
many problems, PWAs handle this dilemma by learning to predict 
how others will react (Weitz, 1990: 34). They learn not-only who can 
be told but when to tell them. According to an American survey 
(Perry et: al., 1990) of 40 HIV-positive homosexuals, 90 percent 
- voluntarily informed their doctor of their immune status; and 48 
percent, their dentist. Moreover, 66 percent told their regular partner, 
but this did not necessarily lead to modifying behaviours. In contrast, 
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90 percent did not try to warn former sexual partners. However, 68 
percent told at least one friend; and 35 percent, a family member. 

For Siegel and Krauss (1991: 22-3), deciding whom to tell about 
one’s HIV status is a first phase in the process of dealing with 
reactions to a stigmatizating illness. This decision entails efforts to 
protect one’s self from discrimination, assess one’s fear of rejection, 
and refuse pity from others while avoiding making them suffer or feel 
sorry. This holds especially for lovers, friends, parents and colleagues 
at work. Although they may seem paradoxical, all these efforts are 
made in view of a single objective: hiding the fact of infection in order 
to cope with a stigmatization. For example, some of the HIV-positive 
feared that, by revealing their immune status to parents, they would 
be rejected (especially if their homosexuality was still secret or barely 
tolerated) or, on the contrary, overprotected (as the informed try to 
be too helpful or heedful). Particularly if they practiced safer sex, they 
seldom revealed their immune status to sexual partners, at least not 
occasional ones, out of fear of rejection. A survey of HIV-positive 
haemophiliacs in Scotland (Markova et al., 1990) has concluded that 
patients’ expectations about others’ perceptions of being HIV- 
positive and having AIDS are related to their own perceptionsof risks 
to themselves and others. They are also related to behavioural 
changes so as to avoid spreading infection. 

According to Carricaburu and Pierret (1992), keeping one’s 
immune status a secret is a major concern for HIV-positive homo- 
sexuals and haemophiliacs. These persons consider that this is a 
personal matter, which is not necessarily anybody else’s business. 
Silverman (1989: 106), too, has observed the importance of pre- 
serving privacy. For Carricaburu and Pierret, this determination to 
keep the secret as long as possible is a means of exercising control 
over, and ‘banalizing’, an uncertain, unstable situation. By adopting 
a strategy of covering-up, the HIV-positive can continue life as usual 
— without being considered sick. Of course, this only highlights the 
paradox of a situation wherein everyone acts ‘as usual’ and 
everything seems ‘normal’ even though nothing will ever be the same: 
Since the prospects are not imaginable, reference-marks can only lie 
in the past. Since the future is unforeseeable, the illness itself is seldom 
mentioned by name; at most, it is evoked with abstract terms. For this 
reason, living in the present becomes important. 

But it becomes harder to keep the secret when a medical treatment, 
even a preventive one, has to be followed. And it becomes all the 
harder when the first signs of illness mark the body since ‘AIDS is 
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designated on the basis of attributes that can be seen, and this 
visibility draws the border’ between sick and not sick (Calvez, 1989: 
63). 


MANAGING AND SHARING INFORMATION 


Given that AIDS is a social phenomenon constructed ‘live’ in and by 
the mass media on the basis of medical knowledge, news and 
‘information’ have been of crucial importance. Medical professionals 
and the general public became informed about AIDS at the same 
time. The principal means of conveying information have been the 
mass media and volunteer organizations for helping PWAs. The 
HIV-positive have clearly stated the need to be informed not only 
about the illness but also about the repercussions on their everyday 
and sexual lives (Lovejoy et al., 1988). A survey of 132 haemophiliacs 
and their families has yielded a result that is widely known through 
population surveys: the mass media play a very important role in 
informing patients (Mason et al., 1989). Nonetheless, the patients in 
this study paid more heed to information from their doctors and 
would have liked to be better informed about AIDS treatments and 
stress management. Although they said they had been told about the 
sexual transmission of HIV, their responses revealed major miscon- 
ceptions. 

What does the notion of ‘information’ cover? Is information 
received or sought out? There is no research on these questions, even 
though there are different sorts; and degrees, of information. 
Furthermore, information canbe handled, and meaning attached to 
it, in different ways. There are, for example, fundamental differences 
between being sufficiently informed to follow a medical treatment, 
receive a preventive one or participate in a clinical trial. Agreeing to 
be part of a clinical trial implies that information is effectively 
managed; and participants draw psychological support from the fact 
that they will be followed up medically (Apostolidis et al., 1991: 63- 
65). 

Given this need of information, various counselling measures have 
been implemented in different countries. Silverman’s aim (1990: 196), 
reported in an article about HIV-test counselling in British STD 
clinics, was ‘to look “up” to the institutional structures in which 
people do counselling or receive it, and to look “down” in fine detail 
at the unfolding of individual counselling sessions’. He has probed 
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the institutional context along four dimensions: competition for 
resources, client-professional relations, interprofessional conflicts (in 
particular between health counsellors in STD and social workers) and 
intraprofessional differences. Different styles of counselling, which 
was focused on the issue of safer sex, were identified: the information- 
giving model, the medical model, the system model and the 
psychopathological model. By applying conversation analytic 
methods to 100 interviews with persons who had come to an English 
clinic for the HIV-antibody test, Silverman and Perakyla (1990) have 
carefully analyzed how both parties during a medical appointment 
organized talk about subjects as touchy as sexual practices or 
homosexuality. . i 


PATIENTS’ CAREERS AND ILLNESS TRAJ ECTORIES. 


The concept of illness career has, in the case of AIDS, received a 
broader connotation since PWAs resort not only to medical 
treatment but also to alternative medical practices, self-help and self- 
care. AIDS should be considered to be a process with several phases 
so as to observe whether, and how, those concerned become actively 
involved in managing their. illness and treatment. The illness 
experience consists of changes occurring over time and of the ways 
patients cope with them. Strauss’s conception of “illness trajectory’ 
seems to fit AIDS better, since it takes into account medical work as 
well as the patient’s physiological evolution. It can also be used to 
account for social interactions and the temporality of AIDS. 
Carricaburu and Pierret (1992) have analysed the system of 
supervision and precaution that asymptomatic HIV-positive homo- 
sexuals and haemophiliacs implement to keep watch on their 
condition. To manage uncertainty, they pay very careful, almost 
daily, attention to their ‘guilty bodies’ as they watch for the least 
signs. The threat is present, but neither its form nor timing are known. 
The need for medical professionals to start keeping a regular watch 
on certain biological parameters signals that one is falling ill. 
Through medicine,-health care and techniques, the illness becomes 
objectified; and those who have refused to define themselves as ill are 
turned into persons ‘under care’. This is even more so since, owing to 
advances in knowledge, doctors are adopting the idea that AIDS 
should be treated like a chronic illness: the patient must be followed 
up on, and therapy should start early. As a consequence, the HIV- 
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positive are turning to ‘preventive treatments’. More and more of 
them are making regular medical appointments from the time they 
learn about their HIV status. Managing a positive immune status 
entails adopting ‘hygienic’ practices as regards, in particular, sleep, 
the consumption of alcohol (which must .be lessened), and meals, 
(which must be balanced and more ‘natural’).‘However, few of the 
HIV-positive have given up smoking, at least not in France. Of 
course, precautions have to do first of all (and sometimes only) with 
sexual relations. The fear of infecting others or reinfecting oneself 
may radically alter sexual behaviour and even lead to abstinence. 
These changes in everyday life bring to mind a theme that Herzlich 
and Pierret (1987: 230) have called the ‘duty to be healthy’, a duty 
now calling for defending oneself from the threat of AIDS. Despite 
their different perspective, Siegel and Krauss’s third adaptive process 
(1991: 24-6) involves strategies for maintaining ‘physical and 
emotional health’. These strategies have four objectives. The first one, 
the ‘need to take control of one’s health’, is to seek out efficacious 
treatment by negotiating relations with doctors (considered to be 
enlightened counsellors) and assuming responsibility for living a 
healthier life. All this implies both a positive attitude about the future 
and the idea that the course of the illness can be somewhat controlled. 
The second objective is to ‘maintain appropriate vigilance about 
one’s health’ by watching out for the least symptom while avoiding 
panic. The third consists of ‘making decisions about treatment’, in 
particular about following an early treatment, which starts while one 
is still well. Whether or not to start taking AZT is a major decision for 
the asymptomatic. Not only does this drug have side-effects, but 
taking it is a signal that one is in the process of falling sick. Other 
treatments with, for example, macrobiotics or vitamins are usually 
considered to be a supplement, instead of an alternative, to medical 
treatment. The fourth objective, ‘maintaining emotional equilib- 
rium’, means avoiding stress and keeping a relatively balanced 
psychological state. It is harder to do this, the authors have 
emphasized, than to control one’s physical state. 

According to a Scottish social psychological study of infected 
haemophiliacs (Wilkie et al., 1990), their ability to cope with daily 
problems (such as pain, unemployment and stressful family or social 
relations) affects their response to HIV/AIDS. 

Not enough results are available to assess research on either the 
types of care and treatment given to the HIV-positive, or the latter’s 
relations with various sorts of medical and paramedical professionals 
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or even with lay persons. A few scholars have pointed out that PWAs 
have difficulty complying with medical procedures in the hospital 
setting (Blumenfield et al., 1990). As for PWAs in hospices, an 
American study (Carr, 1989) has analysed how professionals help 
parents cope with feelings of guilt and shame for their offspring. 

in France, economic research is focusing on patients’ trajectories, 
in particular on the alternating phases of care and the financial 
consequences of types of care (traditional hospitalization versus 
hospitalization at home or day-care only). Apostolidis et al. (1991: 
45-6) have concluded, 


Uncertainty, the need to know, the necessity of setting up safeguards, all this leads 
to doubt about the way medical care has previously been provided. The fact of ` 
being a young person, whose case is not followed up regularly, or of being an IVDU 
creates difficulties about registering and ‘moving’ in health-care networks. 


It is vital to advance our knowledge of the recourse to treatment. 
The situation of haemophiliacs who have had regular medical 
appointments since childhood is different from that of IVDUs or 
children. Nor are the situations the same between those who agree, 
even ask, to participate in clinical trials and those who decide to no 
longer keep appointments. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORK AND RECONSTITUTION 
OF THE SELF 


Landmark studies in sociology: have shown how chronic illness 
threatens self and identity. Bury (1982) has decribed such illnesses as a 
‘biographical disruption’. Charmaz (1983, 1987) had indicated how 
‘loss of self? can be a form of suffering. Corbin and Strauss (1987) 
have seen “biographical work’ as part of the management of chronic 
illness in everyday life. In their conclusion, Siegel and Krauss have 
referred to this concept’s heuristic value in the study of AIDS: 


By ‘biographical work’, we mean a script for ‘putting one’s life back together’. Such 
work consists of projecting future life scripts that incorporate valued goals 
independent of illness while accommodating the discontinuities caused by 
illness .., Career-related concerns often were central to the script because career 
choices and achievement frequently reflected key identity issues for these men .. . 

Recapturing or maintaining self-esteem may be one measure of the success of 
biographical work. (Siegel and Krauss, 1991: 28) 
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Since research on biographical work is underway, it is too soon to 
report results. Silverman has shed light on the ‘self-presentation and 
“positive thinking’ of the HIV-positive. On the basis of his 
observations of 15 such persons, during medical visits in late 1987, 
four styles of self-presentation were identified: ‘cool, anxious, 
objective and theatrical’. As for the first and second: 


Coolness as a social strategy by which to cope with the consequences of HIV 
infection was often associated with a health situation which worried the doctors 
treating such a patient. Anxiety was usually seen as a psychological trait, a state of 
mind not necessarily linked to any underlying physical problem. (Silverman, 1989: 109) 


` Doctors may interpret a ‘cool’ self-presentation as being genuine or 
problematic. But when dealing with patients whose self-presentation 
was marked by anxiety, the personnel always reacted by reassuring 
them and referring their case to a psychologist or psychiatrist for 
counselling (Silverman: 1989: 121). The ‘objective’ and ‘theatrical’ 
self-presentations did not cause any particular problems for medical 
or paramedical personnel. 

The biographical work may tap various types of resources. Like 
tuberculosis in the past, AIDS soon became the source of inspiration 
for novels, poems, films or operas in the United States as well as 
France. This response was, of course, related to the fact that the first 
persons affected by this new illness were homosexuals close to artistic 
professions. According to Goldstein (1990), the fine arts have 
presented AIDS from an ‘implicated’ perspective whereas 
commercial programmes and popular culture have adopted the 
perspective of the ‘immune’ who see AIDS as emblematic of 
` stigmatized others. The choice of these two terms reveals the tension 
between contemporary and traditional living arrangements. Besides 
works of culture produced by individuals, AIDS has given rise to a 
collective experience of creation — the Names Project — whereby 
friends and relatives of men, women and children who have died of 
AIDS design and make a flag-size patchwork in memoriam of that 
‘person, has successfully mobilized people since 1987 in the United 
States and since spring 1989-in France. 

The process of reconstructing one’s identity may entail 
involvement in volunteer associations for. helping PWAs, most of 
which were created from within the ‘homosexual community’. By 
going public, some patients become what’ Renée Fox has called 
exemplary. They have been called ‘spokespersons for a collective 
cause’ by an author who comments: 

\ 
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This construction of an identity as patient is assumed before it is publicly 
recognized and asserted. It goes along with assigning the illness experience a value 
as a specific qualification. The status of public witness leads to a relative degree of 
greatness and fame in the AIDS microcosmos. But the potential benefits to be 
drawn from such fame may be overestimated by the person who needs his new 
identity in order to shore up his material income. (Pollak, 1988: 108) 


Silverman has mentioned how important Frontliners, a London 
association, has been in helping members think of themselves 
positively. One was quoted as saying, ‘I am not suffering with AIDS, 
I’m living with AIDS . .. It’s not necessarily the quantity of your life, 
it’s the quality that matters’ (Silverman, 1989: 113). For Weitz, 


To reduce the stigma of AIDS, PWAs may ‘come out of the closet’ about their 
illness — working for community organizations that provide services to PWAs, 
becoming ‘resources’ for acquaintances who have unanswered questions about 
AIDS, or even-speaking to the media about having AIDS. (Weitz, 1990: 35) 


PWAs may help educate others and change mentalities by diffusing 
ideas about AIDS that, grounded in science and biology, can be used 
to oppose stigmatizing interpretations in terms of sin and 
punishment. According to Weitz, this can take place in two ways. 
PWAs may dwell on the idea that God, as a source of love instead of ` 
punishment, has not created homosexuals in order to reject them. Or 
they may declare that illnesses are biological phenomena instead of 
signs of divine wrath. 

Although, as Weitz (1990) has emphasized, involvement in 
volunteer organizations may help resocialize the HIV-positive and 
reduce the risks of rejection, it brings up other problems, notably ` 
about the meaning of relationships based only on illness. Active 
participation in such an organization forces members to constantly 
bear in mind illness and death. Pollak and Rosman’s (1989) inquiry 
has indicated this too. Although this activism may help members 
both cope with the situation resulting from infection and reconstruct 
identities, the refusal to be part of such an organization may 
correspond to a strategy of keeping the illness at a distance, as 
Carricaburu and Pierret (1992) have indicated. Through these 
organizations, a new figure is emerging that Defert (1989) has called 
the ‘social reformer’. 

These organizations and this activism are, in a way. an extension of 
patients’ self-help groups, which were created for chronic illnesses 
such as diabetes, haemophilia and terminal renal failure. In the case 
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of AIDS, this self-organization was rapid and massive, formal 
(volunteer associations and nongovernmental organizations) as well 
as informal (friendship networks). Sociologists have examined this 
organizing activity. Gamson (1989) used a participant-observation 
approach in research on Act Up (AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power) 
in San Francisco. Pollak and Rosman (1989) have described the 
creation, in France, of AIDES in November 1984 and of APARTS in 
February 1986. For Ouellette Kobasa (1990), who studied New 
York’s GMHC (Gay Men’s Health Crisis created in 1982), AIDS 
volunteer activities and associations have revealed how we, as 
individuals and as a society, react to a modern health crisis. 


# 
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6. UNDERSTANDING SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR 
AND ITS CHANGE 


Michael Pollak 


Because it is the major channel of HIV transmission, knowledge of 
sexual behaviour and its change has become of crucial importance. 
Except for the classical writings and clinical approaches, few 
systematic social scientific efforts have been undertaken in this field in 
the past. Knowledge is scattered; systematic comparative efforts are 
rare. | 


To some degree this failure to develop a research concern for sexual matters in the 
conventional disciplines can be laid at the door of scientific prudery, but it is 
equally a function of two other forces: the historical (and perhaps reactive) self- 
insulation of “sexological’ researchers and researchers from the mainstream 
disciplines. The very idea of ‘sexology’ tends to insulate those interested in sexual 
behaviour from theoretical and methodological developments that occur on a 
broad front within the human sciences. Because sex is culturally isolated in 
general, researchers often claim exemption from normal methodological strictures 
and become deeply and defensively invested’ in the substantive content of 
sexuality while remaining indifferent to the rest of social life. (Gagnon and Simon, 
1973: 7) 


José A. Nieto has stressed the valuable contribution of an 
internationally supported research effort for strengthening the 
analysis of human sexuality in a long-term perspective: 


The fact that the World Health Organization, European Community and other 
international and national agencies are gathering data on sexual behaviour is an 
unprecedented endeavour of extreme relevance for comparative purposes. There is 
no doubt about it this is a scientific sexual revolution. 

In this way, the traditional Victorian vicious circle is broken. Basically, the 
structure of the circle was founded in the argument: ‘There is no sexual research 
because there is no financial aid for it and there is no financial aid because research 
proposals are not submitted. With the intervention of the international agencies in 
an effort to control and, ideally, to stop the spread of AIDS, the vicious circle will 
become a Virtuous circle. The acknowledgment by the international agencies of the 
lack of scientific sexual information will lay, for the first time, solid foundations for 
comparing sexual behaviour. (Nieto, 1990, 49) 


The expected preventative benefits of detailed knowledge about 
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sexual behaviour legitimate this type of research. But this, clearly, 
does not mean that resistances automatically vanish. In the intro- 
duction to this volume we have already stressed the difficulties that 
large-scale national surveys on sexual behaviour have to overcome. 

Sexuality is often implicitly understood as a private affair. Secrecy 
and opaqueness protect behaviours and desires outside the realm of 
‘normality’. By definition, research creates transparency. Trans- 
mission of AIDS forces us to look at behaviours and practices that are 
still legally repressed, in several countries, reprehended and dis- 
criminated against. Despite liberalizing tendencies in the last decades, 
inequalities under the law still exist in many countries between 
heterosexual and homosexual conducts, ranging from the age of 
sexual consent and indecency rules to censorship of pornography. 
Regulations concerning prostitution vary from country to country. 
As we will see, this translates into specific methodological and 
theoretical problems. 


PRESENT PRIORITIES 


All social science research, quantitative or qualitative, proceeding by 
survey or by in-depth interviewing, reflects certain objectives and 
hypotheses guiding technical decisions of method and interpretation. 
At the same time social science research and writing is shaped not 
only by the authors, but by a set of preoccupations and conditions — 
financing, diffusing — that makes it possible. . 

Kinsey’s work was a major breakthrough. Trained as a zoologist 
and a biologist he studied human sexuality separately from the 
emotions and concentrated on what he considered to be specifically 
sexual: activities that produce orgasms in men and/or women. The 
definition of the orgasm procures a unit of measurement for the 
incidence and the frequency of all types of sexual activities (Kinsey et . 
al., 1948, 1953). This definition allows Kinsey to study all activities — 
solitary versus sociosexual, legal versus illegal, homosexual versus 
heterosexual, and so on — on the same level without introducing 
moral judgements. Kinsey’s writing is about what people do, not 
about what they should do. This very ‘modern’ approach, often 
accused for its reductionist, quantitative-accounting nature (Béjin 
and Pollak, 1977; Giami, 1991; Robinson, 1976), has become a basic 
reference for later research on sexuality. This is also true of research 
on sexuality related to AIDS (Gagnon, 1988). What has changed in 
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the meantime are the data collection methods, the focus and 
perspectives of research. 

The Kinsey reports are based on lengthy thematically-oriented 
individual interviews about the respondent’s sexual biography. These 
are coded for tabulations and interpretation. The present research 
protocols adopt quantitative approaches based on survey method- 
ologies. Open-ended questions are the exception, closed questions the 
rule. Most surveys of representative general population samples are 
strictly behavioural in focus, stressing not the whole sexual lifetime 
experiences, but shorter periods of a year or only the last one to three 
sexual encounters. Recall is part of the problem tha: justifies this 
concentration on the very last rather than on the lifetime experiences. 
We know the difficulties in research based on inaccurate memories. 
But another source of error is that instead of the past determining the 
vision of the present, the present significantly reshapes the past as we 
reconstruct our biographies in an effort to bring them into greater 
congruence with our current identities, roles, situations and available 
vocabularies. This problem is of particular importance in a time of 
crises and imposed change. 

The source of inspiration for most questionnaires is the WHO 
partner relationship protocol. But important variations exist in the 
questionnaires. Face to face interviewing is often replaced by self- 
administered anonymous questionnaires sent by mail to the sample 
population, or by telephone interviewing which allows more 
guarantees of anonymity. Such procedures seem to facilitate accurate 
answers on marginal unorthodox practices (Sundet et al., 1988, 1990; 
Tielman, 1990). 

Major reasons for telephone surveys are: 


1. the anonymity of telephone conversations could stimulate a willingness to speak 
frankly about closet sexual behaviour; 

2. Telephone surveys can be conducted among. representative samples of the 
population; 

3. Regular telephone surveys can be used to give quick feedback for policy-makers 
on the effects of prevention campaigns; 

4. Compared with other survey methods the costs are relatively low. > 
(Tielman, 1990: 99) 


Clearly current research on sexual behaviour and practices is 
subject to those constraints inherent in the epidemic — the urgency to 
act and the need for periodic evaluation. The thematic focus follows 
similar constraints. According to the objective of prevention 
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programmes based on risk-reducing alternatives, the perspective in 
sexuality surveys is ‘risk centred’. Practices and groups of people 
associated with the risk of HIV infection are investigated with 
particular care, people with multiple partners, their-sexual networks, 
male homosexual and bisexual practices, relationships with prost- 
itutes. According to several researchers, the analysis of ‘sexual 
changes in the context of AIDS should give special significance to 
transgression and transgressors’, although this does not imply 
‘making differentiations about what constitutes normality’ (Nieto, 
1990: 46, 48). The risk of HIV transmission modifies the meanings 
attached to sexual sityations, the ways in which the physical activities 
of sex are learned, and how these activities are integrated into larger 
social scripts and arrangements where meaning and behaviour come 
together to create sexual conduct adapted to this new constraint. 

This ‘risk-centred’ focus has renewed the study of male homo- 
sexuality, which figures in research protocols with the same 
legitimacy as heterosexual behaviours. As Brigitte Lhomond (1991: 
12) remarks: 


After taking fully into account the male homosexual act, another significant 
change in sexuality surveys is the construction of heterosexuality as a particular . 
category, no longer considered as so obvious, so normal, so natural that it need 
not be specifically named and labelled. 


But she also notes the complete neglect of women having sex with 
women. Considered as relatively unrelated to the risk of HIV 
transmission and insignificant for the spread of the epidemic, present 
research on sexuality will tell us very few things about lesbians. This 
has been criticized for epidemiological and activist reasons: lesbians 
often have long lasting heterosexual phases. HIV introduction to this - 
population group might be slow but a long-term threat (Chu, 1990). 

The ‘risk centredness’ has other consequences. Some question- 
naires add to detailed questions on sexual behaviour, other risks such 
as drug consumption and alcohol. In both cases, drugs (not only 
through injection) and alcohol are considered as increasing sexual 
risk as they reduce consciousness and self-control (Douglas and 
Calvez, 1990). This assimilation of all behaviours that might increase 
risk and their opposition to risk avoiding behaviours changes the 
dividing line between the normal and the abnormal. The opposition is 
no longer the ‘normal’ majority heterosexual behaviour as opposed 
to perversity. The new dividing line separates the ‘reasonable’ (highly 
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valued) from the ‘irrational’ (to be combated) in terms of the criterion 
of fatal risk. This is the basis for a redefinition of a hygienic approach 
to sexuality centred around conceptions of self-control and risk 
management. This has ramifications well beyond the integration of 
male homosexuality in the realm of normal behaviour. 


ASSESSING TARGETED POPULATIONS 


The insistence on behaviour with minority status brings about ` 
specific problems of sampling. Even if almost half of the population 
have had same gender sexual relationships at.least once, only 3-5 
percent have such practices on a lifelong basis (Fay et al., 1989). 
Many of them do not identify themselves as homosexuals or : 
bisexuals. Men who have sex with men can develop a visible 
heterosexual life style and at the same time have hidden homosexual 
contacts. ga 

Two methodological problems arise. First, how to represent 
sufficient numbers of people with such behaviours in a representative 
sample in order that significant statistical analysis is possible. Second, 
is there a bias linked to concealment in self-reported behaviour 
accounts? If so, is this concealment linked to the social possibilities of 
expressing minority behaviours in a given society or in given 
sociocultural groups? 

The first problem can be solved by inflating the probability sample 
size, or by a procedure of over-representing the subpopulation 
reporting such minority behaviours. This explains the decision in 
favour of large samples from 10,000 to 20,000 respondents in national 
surveys, completed (Norway), in preparation or in the data collection 
phase (France, United Kingdom, United States). 

But the general non-response rate, from some 20 up to 40 percent, 
poses critical questions: do the non-respondents have different types - 
of sexual behaviours from the ones who did answer? Are there 
sociodemographic biases which-can be measured in comparing the 
sample characteristics with the national census data relevant for 
understanding sexual behaviour? Or, expressed in a more technical 
way, which of these census parameters correlate with sexual 
behaviour, and which ones do not? Most general population surveys 
show higher response rates for women and young peorle, although in 
small proportions. Marital status usually does not differentiate the 
sample from the reference population. The most important bias 
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introduced by ‘non-response’ is in educational level and in socio- 
professional categories. The percentage of persons with university . 
education is significantly higher than the corresponding percentage in 
the population; the percentage of respondents in industrial blue- 
collar occupations and in agriculture is Systematically lower than the 
census data. These biases are even more pronounced among male 


"+ respondents reporting sex with men, if one compares their socio- 


demographic characteristics with census data for the male 
population. They also live in higher proportions in big cities. - 

The refusal to, respond concentrated on the bottom of the social 
ladder might indicate higher. levels of social taboo in this class; it 
might also result from a lower degree of conformity to the new moral 
code of safer sex that people prefer not to make public. The fact that 
these biases are more pronounced in the subsample of respondents 
with homosexual contacts suggests such interpretations. But in part 
this under-representation could also be explained by specific patterns 
of professional and geographic mobility by which male homosexuals 
try to escape from hostile environments and to find social niches more 
favourable to the realization of their desires (Dannecker and Reiche, 
1974). This hypothesis, convincing as it is, explains only a small part 
of this under-representation. 

Problems related to sampling and the ‘non-response’ rate appear to 
be much more severe than the veracity of the answers given and recall - 
of the frequency of sexual acts and number of partners. These 
problems have been softened by explicit language and interviewer 
explanations and by the limitation of behaviour questions to short 
periods (Coxon, 1988a; Wellings et al., 1990). E 

The large sample size necessary for representing minority 
behaviours nullifies some of the administrative and cost benefits of 
new data collection techniques. Also, the high costs preclude the 
repetition considered necessary for monitoring changes in the 
progress of protective. behaviours. ‘This is the reason for more 
pragmatic approaches (Lehmann et al., 1989) combining general 
population: surveys of the size common in opinion research and 
convenience samples of targeted populations, mainly male homo- 
sexuals (Watters and Biernacki, 1989). | 

The countries most severely hit by the epidemic have developed the 
most complete set of research projects, allowing them to monitor 
changes and to orient their prevention policies: the Netherlands, 
Denmark, France, Switzerland, Germany and the United Kingdom. 
In most other West European countries, surveys are either under way 
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or in preparation. In the United States and in Australia, cities or 
states are the basic units for sexuality surveys, in particular on 
homosexual behaviour (Connell et al., 1989). In many countries, this 
is the first time that homosexual behaviour and living conditions are 
being empirically researched. | 

Surveys among gay men always pose the problem that since the 
ambit of the group cannot be known, representative sampling cannot 
be undertaken. As representativeness is impossible to achieve, one 
can try to get a sample large enough to guarantee significant 
statistical results and to reflect the diversity of the population under 
study. The problem then becomes access. In countries with a dense 
organizational network with high membership rates, large samples 
can be constituted by sending out questionnaires. Inserting a 
questionnaire in gay magazines is another way of accessing the gay 
population. These two approaches privilege people with a certain gay 
self-consciousness expressed in membership of specialized organ- 
izations or readership of such media. Another way of accessing gays is 
to put at their disposal questionnaires in different meeting places that 
they are asked to send back to the research team. 

In snowball sampling, the research team constitutes a network of 
collaborators at different localities who hand out a certain number of 
questionnaires to other men who have sex with men and ask them to 
do the same with other men they know. Most pre-AIDS surveys on 
homosexuals used this technique. While two of these surveys included 
males and females (Bell and Weinberg, 1978; Cavailhès et al., 1984). 
Given the particular difficulties of accessing lesbians, a German study 
(Dannecker and Reiche, 1974) investigated males only: Quota 
sampling of male homosexuals and bisexuals proceeds the same way 
as quota sampling in the general population. Quotas are modelled 
according to the sociodemographic characteristics of the male 
population: age, profession, educational level, residence. Inter- 
viewers are then asked to find men who have sex with men who fit 
these different quotas. All these sampling techniques have been used. 
The choices reflect pragmatic constraints. The experiences of the last 
years allow us to analyse the biases of different sampling procedures 
better. 

In countries where gay magazines have a limited circulation and 
associations are very small, distributing questionnaires in meeting 
places is the preferred means for recruiting respondents. In Ireland, a 
‘sample of 265 respondents was reached in 1988, the first research 
sample of this kind in the country. Large circulation newspaper 


` 
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samples succeed in reaching much larger numbers of respondents and 

. Segments of the population. In Denmark, 2100 male homosexuals 
and bisexuals answered a questionnaire enclosed in two national gay 
magazines in spring 1988. In Italy, the first large survey on gay life in 
1987 resulted from a three-partner cooperation, the gay association 
Arci Gay, a research institute and the magazine Epoca. Ten thousand 
questionnaires were distributed through diverse channels, 1743 were 
returned and analysed (Carreta and Manzoni, 1990). A year later a 
second survey was organized by Arci Gay and a research institute: 
Istituto Superiore di Sanita. Three thousand questionnaires were 
distributed through diverse channels in all regions; 1340 were 
returned and analysed (Sasse et al., 1991). . © . 

In the United Kingdom McManus and McEvoy enclosed a 
questionnaire in a gay magazine and got 1267 responses in 1985 and 
. 1339 in 1988 (McManus and McEvoy, 1987). In Germany, Michael 
Bochow organized two newspaper surveys for the German AIDS- 
Hilfe, the first one in 1987, the second in 1988. He used seven gay 
magazines and reached 924 respondents in 1987 and 1122 in 1988 
(Bochow, 1988, 1989). In France, Michaél Pollak from the national 
research centre CNRS organizéd a yearly survey among the readers 
of the gay magazine Gai Pied Hebdo. From 1000 respondents in 1985, 
this number increased to more than 2000 in 1990 (Pollak, 1988; Pollak 
and Schiltz, 1991). ; 

In the Netherlands, the gay studies programme at the University of 
Utrecht enclosed a questionnaire in the gay national magazine De 
Gay Krant and asked organizations to send it out to their members. 
This procedure was repeated in 1986, 1987 and 1988. The respondents 
from each of these waves were used for statistical panel analysis 
(Tielman and Polter, 1988). In Switzerland, Francoise Dubois-Arber, 
D. Franck and ‘Jean-Blaise Masur of the Institute of Social and 
Preventive Medicine used a similar approach, in 1987 and 1990, 
enclosing the questionnaire in four gay magazines-and distributing it 
through gay organizations. They got 795 responses in 1987 and 720 in 
1990 (Dubois-Arber and Franck, 1987). 

These newspaper surveys suffer from the same biases produced by 
non-responses in general population surveys. In the case of repeated 
surveys (France, Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland), the stability 
of sample characteristics over the years allows trend observations. 

Are snowball and quota samples less subject to bias? In Germany, 
‘Martin Dannecker from the University of Frankfurt recruited 903 
respondents with a snowball system covering the whole national 
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territory, almost the same size as Michael Bochow’s newspaper 
sample of the same year. There were no significant differences 
between the two samples in. age, residence, education. But the 
newspaper survey reached slightly more homosexuals with lower 
socioeconomic status (Bochow, 1990). In France, face to face 
interview surveys using quota samples were conducted in 1986 and 
1987. The aim of using the same questionnaire as the one enclosed in 
the newspaper was to measure the bias of readers of the gay press. 
Lower socioeconomic and educational status were obviously better 
represented in these quota samples of 300 respondents each. For most 
questions no statistically significant differences were found, except for 
the time of first behaviour changes, which was two to six months 
earlier among readers of the gay press (Pollak, 1987). 

More qualitative research using anthropological and life-history 
methodologies have been used in combination with surveys or 
separately. Although based on fewer cases (mostly less than 100 per 
project) such research was able to understand psychological barriers 
to safer sex, in particular in younger populations and in the case of 
men who have sex with men but do not identify themselves as gay 
(Prieur, 1988, 1990). 

In order to overcome the ‘veracity and recall’ problem, a British 
research team, known as project SIGMA, has developed the sexual 
diary approach, applied to men who have sex with men. Respondents 
are given diaries that they fill out after each sexuai act, whether 
solitary or with one or more partners, with detailed accounts of all 
practices performed in their chronological order by all participants 
(Coxon et al., 1990). 

This overview of research on sexual behaviour and its change is far 
from exhaustive, every year new projects of this kind could be added. 
But the description given here highlights some specific features. In 
AIDS research the commonly held- opposition between quantitative 
methods used for studying large general populations and qualitative 
methods for the study of marginal populations who are difficult to 
access is not true anymore. For practical reasons, for more precision, 
for potential contributions to epidemiological surveillance, for all 
these reasons quantitative methodologies predominate-even in the 
study of marginal populations. The findings accumulated by all this 
research shows the significance of traditional social psychology and 
sociology on cultural change, it also allows us to describe the speed 
and the differential nature of sexual risk adaptations (Pollak and 
Moatti, 1990; Pollak et al., 1989). | | 
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ADOPTION OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR CHANGE 


If we see changes in HIV incidence as the major goal of prevention, 
national surveillance systems and social scientific surveys are not 
sensitive enough to measure the effects of general and/or group- 
specific interventions. In addition to determinants and parameters of 
sexual behaviour change, surveys investigate sociocultural variables, 
sources of information, and the effects of specific prevention 
campaigns. But people live in an environment of intense media 
coverage that influences attitudes and behaviour. Diverse prevention 
programmes start at the same periods without the possibility of 
proper evaluation. In retrospect, the observed changes can only be 
interpreted as the convergence of formal and informal interventions 
and personal experiences, of a general climate shaped by the state of 
the epidemic and its public perception. 

Information and precise knowledge about the risk is a necessary 
precondition for perceived need for personal change and for change 
itself. But information in itself is not sufficient to induce change. _ 
Although we find persistently erroneous conceptions about HIV 
transmission, the basic information on transmission — exchange of 
blood and semen in sexual intercourse and reuse of syringes — has 
been shared by the vast majority of people since the early 1980s. 
Nevertheless, we observe significant changes only in subpopulations 
that express concern about their own situation. Obviously, there is no 
direct relationship between an individual’s knowledge and his/her 
adoption of safer sex behaviours. Information alone is therefore 
insufficient to promote meaningful changes. Because sex is a powerful 
motive and because sexual practices are maintained by past 
experiences, immediacy of gratification, reinforced by fantasies and 
often interpersonal influence or even coercion, it can be expected that 
sexual activities are especially difficult to change (Nelkin, 1987). 

The significant differences between low changes observed. in the 
heterosexual population, and almost exclusively among people with 
multiple sexual partners, and.of rapid change among men who have 
sex with men, point to the major element: concernedness. Social 
proximity to infected people induces the feeling of personal risk 
exposuré and the perceived need to protect oneself. This is reinforced 
by peer-group pressure and social integration in a network of 
supportive groups that mobilize in favour of adopting safer sex 
behaviour (Bandura, 1969). Trust and. confidence in the source of 
information and social reinforcement are necessary conditions 
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confirming the ‘two-step flow of communication’ model that has been 
demonstrated in several areas, from political change to marketing 
strategies. Therefore, adoption of safer sex is rapid in the most 
exposed segments of the population, men who have sex with men, 
heterosexuals with multiple partners, and nonexistent in the vast 
majority of people who do not feel exposed personally. 

The process of change follows two logics that reinforce each other: 
the logic of the epidemic itself on the basis of personal proximity to 
people already infected, the logic of social and cultural change that 
starts in the highly educated middle classes, before its diffusion in 
wider parts of society. Only longitudinal research, starting at an early 
moment of the process allows one to understand the whole cycle and 
group-specific forms and rates of patterns of change. The French 
sociological trend observations in the male homosexual population 
show the variations in class, age, residence before changes started and 
the phases in the process of change (Pollak, 1988). These observations 
from the male homosexual population can be generalized. 

First, homosexuals living in localities of less than 20,000 
inhabitants, often hiding their sexual. preference and whose 
homosexuality was not accepted by family and colleagues, feared 
social discrimination as much if not more than being contaminated. 
Lack of solidarity with a ‘gay group and destiny’ was widespread; 
capacity for individual behaviour changes was limited and diffusion ` 
of condom use was slow before 1987; the propensity for repressive 
measures was high (compulsory testing, quarantining). The feeling of 
being unable to protect themselves with adequate behaviour changes 
explains this demand for state intervention, that rapidly decreased, 
` even in this subgroup, as condom use became more widespread. 

Second, blue-collar gays were scarcely concerned by AIDS in 1985. 
Only after 1987 did they recognize the risk and start to change their 
sexual behaviour. ; 

Third, lower-middle-class gays in big cities (service sector) showed 
the highest degree of denial. Although well informed about the 
disease, they often presented the ‘risk group’ classification as an 
attempt to discriminate against them. Their biographical back- 
ground, including breaking up with their family because of being gay, 
explains their ambivalent reactions in the early days of the epidemic. 
Only in 1986 did they start rapidly to change their behaviour. 

Fourth, the upper middle classes, in particular intellectual prof- 
essionals, were the first to adapt quickly to the risk of HIV 
transmission by giving up anal intercourse or by using condoms. 
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They were also the first to know HIV carriers in their personal 
environment. The first voluntary associations recruited their first 
members and volunteers from among them. 

Fifth, before 1986, scepticism prevailed among young homo- 
sexuals aged under 25. They identified AIDS with a disease of their 
parents’ generation and resented the labelling of the ‘young’ as a 
specifically exposed group. After 1986, differences appeared in this 
age group: students followed the model of the upper middle classes, 
the others that of blue collars. 

Phase 1, before 1985-6 showed the emergence of ‘pioneers’ 
practising new sexual behaviour from among those who were the first 
to know people affected by the disease personally. To this proximity, 
one has to add factors reinforcing the predispositions and capacities 
to change: self-esteem and the feeling of being socially accepted; 
confidence in medical authorities and concern with health. Although 
the approach of these safer sex pioneers looks like the result of an 
individual rational ‘decision’, it is overdetermined by middle class 
status and high educational level. 

During phase 2, 1986-8 with the more widespread use of the test, 
the epidemic became ‘visible’. Particularly inside concerned groups, 
such as the gay community, there emerged a feeling of identification 
with a collective risk and riew positive ethics of sexual precaution, 
which went beyond people who knew infected persons personally. 
Rapid diffusion of behaviour changes in all middle classes was 
favoured by this new sexual ethic, and the identification with a gay 
destiny and a community. This phase was initiated and promoted by 
voluntary associations while the government campaign came in later, 
reinforcing the change already begun. 

During phase 3, after 1988, after a process of rapid diffusion of 
sexual behaviour changes, one observed its limits, which are of a 
macrosocial nature. The factors usually perceived as being at the 
origin of cumulative socioeconomic handicaps and inequalities, also 
limit risk-adequate behaviours: low socioeconomic status, and 
fragility (such as unemployment), lack of confidence in the future, 
low educational level. In these cases, personal counselling is of 
particular importance. 

Finally, control of HIV transmission requires that changed ` 
behaviour be implemented consistently over time and in all types of 
situation. Factors which contribute to initiating behavioural change 
are not necessarily the same that favour persistence. Instability in risk 
reduction is a common phenomenon. The desire to experience and to 
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fulfil sexual needs in specific situations can overwhelm known 
dangers of unsafe sex. Even in the later stages of the epidemic, people 
continue to take risks. For some, there isa need for intimacy, and they 
feel that unsafe sex is the best way to give and to receive love. Another 
motive for persisting in unsafe practices is fatalism and a sense of 
there being no future. 


PATTERNS OF SAFER SEX 


Epidemiologists agree that unprotected anal receptive practices turn 
out to be the most significant predictor of infection. But infection is 
also documented in the case of anogenital insertive practices. Oral sex 
with or without ejaculation in the mouth is still a controversial issue 
in the expert debate. When measuring behaviour changes and 
compliance with safer sex,.most surveys take unprotected anal 
penetration including irregular condom use as the most significant 
risk practice. Its absence in the sexual habits of a person and regular 
condom use is then considered, in statistical analysis, as an indication 
of being in a safe zone. 

Different patterns of changes emerge from the surveys, in particular 
the targeted surveys on men who have sex with men. The only surveys 
that allow us-to observe behaviour changes over a longer period of 
time, from pre-AIDS to AIDS, are those carried out by Martin 
- Dannecker in 1974 and 1990. He showed that the number of sexual 
partners in the year before each of these investigations had dropped 
substantially. For the United Kingdom a comparison between 1985 
and 1988 and in France between 1985 and 1989 shows similar trends. 
This reduction of the numbers of sexual partners seems not to 
continue after 1988. 

In all Western countries condom use has significantly increased, 
but not necessarily on a regular basis. Condom use for oral practices 
is exceptional. Sex is a social activity, an interaction subject to 
negotiation. It does not result from individual rational choices alone. 
Adoption of safer sex progresses from modifications easy to imple- 
ment before integrating more difficult ones. One can classify sexual 
behaviour changes in two broad categories: selection strategies and 
protection strategies. 

Selection strategies include all attempts to avoid people (fewer 
partners, not engaging in sex with people because of their appearance, 
age or geographical origin), places (no more saunas and backrooms) 
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and situations (no alcohol or drugs) considered as risky or reducing: 
self-control. 

Protection strategies consist of modifying the sexual adts them- 
selves: changing the frequency distribution of the sexual repertoire 
from anogenital towards orogenital and masturbation activities, and 
using protective instruments such as condoms. 

In the process of adopting safer sex behaviour, the relative share of 
selection and protection strategies changes over time. In the early 
days of the epidemic changes were almost exclusively concerned with 
avoidance and more cautious selection of partners and places. These 
choices were based on personal appreciations of risk, often badly 
informed and incoherent. One remembers sentences such as: ‘Avoid 
American tourists’, ‘Don’t fuck with big city gays’, etc. They had 
relatively little effect on the progression of the infection. Only in the 
mid-1980s, when the size of the epidemic became visible to more 
people, did they start to protect themselves during the sexual act, in 
particular by using condoms. | 

The widespread use of the HIV antibody test allows people to 
conceive selectiôn strategies based no longer on ‘guesses’ but on 
knowledge of the serostatus of oneself and potential sexual partners. 
We observe therefore after 1988/89 new changes towards safer sex 
with the rising importance of mixed:strategies and differentiated risk 
taking: no precautions with a steady partner where both are 
seronegative, safer sex and condoms with all casual partners (see 
Table 5). 








TABLE 5 
Patterns of behaviour changes in France, male homosexuals and bisexuals 
Strategies adopted 1985 "1990 
a 
Selection 30% 10% 
Mixed 5% : : 58% 
Protection — 19% 





Note: Selection — avoidance of certain types of partner and meeting places; Protection 
— no anal intercourse, regular use of condoms. 
Source: Pollak and Schiltz (1991). 


Masters and Johnson (1966) put the sexual act into the language of 
a dramatic event with continuous cumulative action: arousal, 
plateau, climax, resolution. Even if these steps in the script of sexual 
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acts do not systematically follow from one another every time; they 
describe the most common (‘normal’) way of achieving orgasm. Safer 
sex adoption too follows a script from selection to protection and 
later on to selective protection: avoidance of people and places, giving 
up anal intercourse or using condoms, selection of partners and 
adaptation of sexual acts to their HIV antibody status. 

This script, first shown in the case of men having sex with men can 
also be demonstrated in the case of JVDUs and mainstream 
heterosexuals. In the case of IVDUS, the first selection strategy 
consists of avoiding other [VDUs (considered highly infected) and to 
choose non- injecting sexual partners. The next step is more 
systematic condom use, before, in the case of seronegativity, a choice 
of another stable seronegative partner and for protection in the case 
of casual partners. 

In the case of mainstream oeil with (a limited number of) 
casual partners, the script runs from a reduction of casual partners to 
protection and condom use with them, while at the same time 
continuing unprotected sex with one’s regular partner (married or not). 

It is extremely difficult to compare this major swing to safer sex ina 
cross-national perspective because of differences in question 
formulation and in the periods of data collection. 

Despite the importance of changes observed in the most exposed 
segments of the population, the proportion of male homosexuals with _ 
unsafe practices, at least from time to time, was in the 20-35 percent 
range at the end of 1980. These are maximum figures as they integrate 
unsafe sex among partners of a known seronegative status. This 

‘proportion is much lower in the case of seropositive respondents. But 
even among them around 5-10 percent practice unsafe sex some- 
times. ; 
After years of ‘safer sex learning’, one can formulate an optimistic 
or a pessimistic prediction for the near future: the optimistic 
prediction reads: a new level of sexual behaviour and sexual activity 
could be reached, one that takes into account the risks involved, one 
in which adequate coping strategies are integrated in sich a way that 
further urgent need for change in sexual behaviour would be rendered 
superfluous. The pessimistic prediction reads: Despite a few years of 
important behaviour changes and a slowdown of new infections, lack 
of regularity in protection allows the epidemic to continue on a high 
level as long as biomedical solutions are not available. 

The first optimistic hypothesis will largely depend on continued 
prevention efforts. The second pessimistic hypothesis is favoured by 
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lower investment in prevention, public guesses about a levelling off of 
the epidemic and lower levels of personal concern and risk awareness. 


EUPHEMISM AS A NEW LANGUAGE FOR 
PREVENTION 
Language is another case in point for significant changes around 
AIDS for the way we define and label specific population groups. 

In the early days of the epidemic, distribution of information 
material by voluntary associations (explicitly gay or not) was 
‘targeted’ towards men who have sex with men even if the messages 
on the ways of transmission did not specifically address homosexual 
practices. Looking at leaflets and posters of those days allows us to 
trace the history of the elaboration of a specific prevention language. 
First of all, this language avoids stigmatizing terms such as the ‘risk 
group’ concept. It has banned value judgements concerning sexual 
choices, preferences or the type of partners. [t concentrates on 
practices that favour HIV transmission and addresses the question of 
how to protect against it. At the same time, information materials 
have to fight against exaggerated fears and misperceptions 
concerning transmission in everyday life (shaking hands, the use of 
public toilets, etc.), against stigmatization and discrimination. This 
elaboration has taken more or less time in different countries and 
provoked controversies about the degree of sexual explicitness and 
the importance given to condom promotion. Controversies refer not 
only to language, but also to the illustrations. 

When the messages moved from a logic of negative prohibition 
(‘avoid ...”, ‘don’t...”) to positive prescriptive attitudes, the 
concept of safer sex placed a high value on alternatives. At the same 
time new social demands for information and guidance required - 
answers in prevention material. Under what circumstances should 
one take the test? And even more important: how should one live with 
the HIV infection, either one’s own or that of relatives or friends? 
Here the themes developed are solidarity and the refusal of social 
exclusion. 

‘These two developments towards sexual explicitness, on-the one 
hand, and on the other the introduction of the theme ‘how to live with 
it?’ reintroduced the debate on how to deal with specific practices and 
groups. Safer sex education materials are often specifically addressed 
to men who have sex with men or to IVDUSs and use explicit 
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illustrations. Even inside gay organizations concerns were expressed 
about how such explicitness could affect the social image of the group. 
In German negotiations with public authorities over subsidies, the 
problem came up of the dividing line between AIDS information and 
pornography. When surveys tried to evaluate the acceptance of such 
materials among the men who have sex with men, to whom they are 
addressed, the results were usually very positive. In Austria an 
explicit condom comic of men having sex with men was very 
successful. In Germany such explicit material distributed in gay 
meeting places scored very high in perception and approval. These 
reactions also underline the importance of humour that gives a 
positive value to changes in sexual practices. _ 

Solidarity campaigns have developed along two major lines: 
testimonies given by seropositives or people with AIDS, and public 
statements given by prominent people in the arts, sport or politics. 
Public testimonies by seropositives signal an important turning point 
in the social management and the public perception of the epidemic. 
Such testimonies bring the realities of the suffering human being 
closer to people and transform AIDS from an abstract, faraway 
phenomenon into a concrete reality that people can identify with. It 
also may help people with AIDS to break the silence and to liberate 
themselves from the burden of a solitary fight. Nevertheless, such 
testimonies are extremely difficult to conceive and to handle, be it in 
newspapers or on TV. First of all, the people concerned must be ready 
to go public, to disclose their serostatus and/or their sexuality. One 
has also to take into consideration the potential negative effects 
reinforcing widespread prejudices on drug use and sexuality. When 
carefully prepared, testimonies and solidarity campaigns have had 


positive effects in the overall population and the concerned groups. - 


One of the features of this prevention style (which is not shared by 
all agencies and countries) is to stress positive elements of behaviour 


change and to avoid fear. This goes along with the stigma- 


management techniques well analysed by Goffman (1963). 
Stigmatizing terms have been banned and replaced by value-free 
words without negative connotations. These words, often non- 
existent in everyday language, have been endorsed by health 
bureaucracies and scientists. 

It all started with the controversy over the ‘risk group’ concept used 
by epidemiologists (Oppenheimer, 1988). In the tradition of anti- 
discrimination policies and discourses, these terms were attacked for 
their labelling and categorizing effects. How could one name things 
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without blaming the people and practices in question? This linguistic 
work changed the designation of groups of people: ‘gay’, referring 
only to specific subgroups and cultures not applicable in most regions 
of the world, but also ‘homosexuals and bisexuals’, with negative 
connotations in psychiatric language, were replaced by the neutral 
term ‘men having sex with men’. ‘Drug addicts’ was rejected for its 
moralistic associations. It became common to speak about ‘Intra- 
venous drug users’ or ‘Intravenous drug consumers’. Linguistically 
‘addiction’ is transformed into just another field of consumption. 
‘Prostitutes’ and ‘prostitution’ became ‘sex workers’ and ‘sex work’. 
Some scientific papers on sex tourism in Thailand even speak about 
‘workers in the leisure industry’. The AIDS patient is no longer to be 
considered as a sick person waiting for unavoidable death. The 
stigma implied in a fatal illness is attenuated by the insistence on 
participation in everyday life: ‘People living with AIDS’. In this 
linguistic manipulation, the association with death (fatal disease) is 
replaced by the association with life and, indirectly, with equal rights 
and obligations. 

This deliberate search for a value-free language in order to avoid 
the expression of moralistic attitudes can help to attenuate stigma. 
But the distancing from common language also produces misunder- 
standings and euphemisms that help justify situations of exploitation, 
dependency and domination. 

In a meeting, a young boy reacted to the term ‘men having sex with 
men’ in the following way: ‘I am not a man who has sex with men, I 
am gay, I am homosexual. It took me years to learn to publicly say 
with pride: I am a homosexual. And all of a sudden I should disclaim 
this term!’ The neutral terms of ‘drug consumer’, or ‘sex worker’, or 
‘leisure industry worker’ pretend to destigmatize practices that are 
discriminated against. But by reducing the meaning of words to a 
given present situation, they no longer take into consideration the 
biographical suffering, the experience of exploitation and 
marginalization that is often implied in addiction and prostitution. 


7. FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 


The research presented here cannot be considered a complete 
summary of the sociological work on AIDS. A great deal of work is in 
progress since, as we noted in the introduction, sociology was slow to 
organize around this object of inquiry. Moreover, in the past ten 
years AIDS has constituted an object of study in the midst of 
changing and uncertain scientific and epidemiological perspectives. 
This situation has given a certain instability and fragility to 
sociological work concerned with public responses and policies and 
the experience of people with HIV and AIDS. Our report is a first 
attempt to order the available data, and its provisional character 
must be emphasized. Despite this, it constitutes a preliminary body of 
knowledge which may serve as a basis for further developments. 

Notwithstanding their limitations, the studies which have so far 
been conducted have led to a certain consolidation of research 
procedures and topics. This development can be observed in two 
areas in particular. A very large number of studies are concerned with 
the level of public knowledge and public responses to the ‘epidemic’ 
and to preventative procedures. The latter have given rise to a 
multiplicity of KABP studies and of essayistic treatments of the 
question, rather than the development of sociological knowledge. 
However pertinent the formulation of demands, this cannot be 
considered a scientific activity. We are therefore confronted at one 
and the same time by a restricted and repetitive research procedure 
on the one hand, and arbitrary claims with no methodological basis 
on the other. The foregrounding of the homosexual character of 
the disease, though historically justified, continues to pervade 
more recent studies at a time when more diverse populations are 
affected. 

The existing research is characterized by a further paradox. Where 
there was a prior tradition of sociological work, for example on the 
experience of illness, the identity of the sick and the strategies of the 
various professions concerned, one finds rather little work on AIDS. 
A substantial amount of work, by contrast, is concerned with topics 
which have hitherto been little explored, such as sexuality, addiction 
and homosexuality. This research interest involves work in sensitive 
areas and with populations to which it is difficult to gain access. The 
inadequacy of the theoretical background is thus compounded by 
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methodological difficulties. 

Despite these paradoxes, and the general instability of the 
situation, a provisional point of equilibrium seems to have been 
arrived at which permits some assessment of future prospects. 
Certain studies adopt a general point of view on AIDS, despite being 
strongly marked by the cultural, economic and institutional context 
in which they were developed. Only comparative study will make it 
possible to escape from this culturocentrism and to develop an 
adequate account both of complex interdependencies and of the 
specific characteristics of each context. These comparisons will have 
to be carried out both within individual countries and between a 
number of countries. | 

Exclusive attachment to a single approach mode leads to a certain 
- rigidity of research strategies and in understanding the phenomena.t 
seems essential to combine quantitative approaches, giving an 
accurate idea of the dimensions of the phenomena, with qualitative 
approaches which permit a better understanding of the processes at 
work. It will be necessary both to develop sensitive analyses at the 
microsocial level to grasp the complexity of the phenomena and to fit 
these into a structural perspective which will bring out their full 
meaning. One may ask, finally, whether the study of AIDS-related 
issues will help sociology itself to transcend some of its internal 
divisions between quantitative and qualitative approaches and 
between the microsocial and macrosocial levels. 
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Résumé 


Aucune maladie n’a suscité ces dernières années autant de réactions 
d’angoisse et de fascination que le sida, brassant les craintes et les tabous 
millénaires d’épidémie, d’homosexualité et de mort. Ses voies de transmission 
par le sang et par le sperme sont lourdes d’affects liés aux idées de pureté, de 
procréation et de reproduction sociale. Encore peu maitrisée, cette maladie 
trés grave vient par ailleurs contrecarrer durement le savoir médical que notre 
société moderne, scientifique et technique croyait illimité. 

Pathologie neuve en voie de définition, le sida est un objet privilégié 
d'observation des liens existant entre l’ordre biologique, social et moral. Son 
caractère contagieux, sa diffusion rapide, l'absence de thérapies efficaces et la 
concentration des premiers cas dans des groupes marginalisés — 
essentiellement les homosexuels masculins et les toxicomanes par voie 
intraveineuse — le distinguent des maladies ayant servi ces derniers temps de 
terrain empirique aux recherches sociologiques. 

Toutes ces caractéristiques et les problèmes pratiques posés par une 
épidémie auraient dd inciter les sociologues à s'emparer rapidement de cet 
objet de recherche scientifiquement intéressant et d’une utilité sociale 
évidente. 

Les premiers travaux sociologiques répondent directement aux 
observations de la surveillance épidémiologique, en adoptant soit une 
posture de critique conceptuelle soit celle d’un complément empirique utile à 
la compréhension de la diffusion de l’épidémie. Le terme de ‘groupe à risque’ 
a suscité les critiques les plus acerbes. Jusqu’a la découverte du virus et la 
preuve de son rôle dans le déclenchement de la maladie en 1983-1984, s’est 
établie, en l'absence d’un seul modèle étiologique communément admis dans 
les milieux scientifiques, une construction statistique très rigide de ‘groupes à 
risque’. Chez beaucoup de victimes cette désignation a créé le sentiment qu'ils 
étaient dénoncés pour leur style de vie. Les découvertes, entre 1983 et 1985, de 
l’origine virale de la maladie puis de ses différentes voies de transmission ont 
renforcé la confiance dans le discours médical. La mise en place, à partir de la 
même époque, des tests de dépistage des anticorps au virus HIV a modifié 
profondément les données du problème. Désormais, qui veut savoir s’il a été 
ou non en contact avec le virus le peut. D’où l'apparition d’une nouvelle 
source d'inquiétude devant l'impossibilité de prévoir, en cas de séropositivité, 
le déclenchement et l’évolution de la maladie. Ce n'est plus seulement le 
risque lui-même mais sa gestion, délibérée ou subie, qui devient l’enjeu des 
controverses entre les scientifiques et les populations concernées. Une 
meilleure adaptation individuelle et collective au risque devient possible, dès 
lors clairement désigné comme risque de transmission. La prévention devient 
la première préoccupation de santé publique. Cette prévention prend, dans le 
cas du sida, un double sens: lutte contre les peurs exagérées, contre 
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l'exclusion et la discrimination des personnes atteintes et, en même temps, 
promotion des conduites prophylactiques, notamment le préservatif. 

À partir du milieu des années 1980, les sciences humaines contribuent à 
cette lutte par l'analyse des représentations sociales (métaphores, croyances, 
peurs), des attitudes politiques, des changements de pratiques des 
populations les plus concernées, par des analyses organisationnelles des 
associations non gouvernementales et des agences gouvernementales 
chargées de la gestion du sida. 

Après une introduction portant sur les blocages et difficultés qui expliquent 
l’engagement tardif des sociologues dans ce champ, le deuxième chapitre de 
ce rapport, rédigé par Geneviève Paicheler, traite des modifications des 
représentations du sida, de émergence de stéréotypes et de l'interprétation 
de cette pathologie en fonction: de ses origines et de sa diffusion spécifique. 

Le troisième chapitre, . basé sur une analyse comparative des pays 
européens, s’intéresse tout particulièrement aux aspects de l’organisation de 
la prévention et de la prise en charge des personnes atteintes, séropositives et 
malades. Cette comparaison fait apparaître des décalages bien connus en 
santé publique: décalage géographique — les pays du Nord (scandinaves) ont 
réagi plus rapidement que les pays méditerranéens: décalage philosophique et 
religieux — les pays à dominante protestante déploient des stratégies plus 
explicites et parfois plus administratives que les pays à tradition catholique. 

La stratégie adoptée dans presque tous les pays est celle de changements 
librement consentis dans les moeurs. Peu de pays ont recours à des mesures 
contraignantes et coercitives s’inspirant des législations existantes de lutte 
contre les épidémies et les maladies sexuellement transmissibles. Seules la 
Bavière et la Suède autorisent en Europe le dépistage obligatoire, retracent les 
partenaires sexuels des personnes séropositives pour les soumettre, à leur 
tour, au dépistage, et prévoient, en cas de non respect des règles 
prophylactiques, des mesures de contrôle et de quarantaine. 

Malgré ces décalages, il se dégage de l’analyse comparative un modèle plus 
général de la mobilisation autour du sida. Partout les associations 
volontaires ont précédé les pouvoirs publics. Ce sont ces associations qui ont 
fait les premières campagnes et sont intervenues contre toute forme 
d'exclusion. Elles ont organisé des permanences téléphoniques, des services 
de counselling, l’aide aux malades et l'accompagnement des mourants. Elles 
ont émergé dans les grandes villes à forte incidence du virus avant de s’établir 
plus largement. 

Partout on retrouve à l’origine des associations des personnes directement 
concernées par le virus, physiquement ou affectivement. Les personnes 

“atteintes elles-mêmes, parmi lesquelles une forte proportion d’homo- et de 
bisexuels masculins, ont pris en main les premiers la lutte contre le sida. Celle- 
ci a donc pu être rapidement organisée là où existaient des réseaux, des 
medias et une infrastructure de services issus des populations les plus 
concernées. S’y ajoutent les traditions de santé publique que nous avons 
déjà discutées et la possibilité d’établir des alliances avec les experts 
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scientifiques et les médecins traitants. 

Quand les pouvoirs publics ont rejoint la lutte, ils se sont souvent inspirés 
des techniques expérimentées par les associations (permanences 
téléphoniques, counselling, dépistage anonyme et gratuit, etc.) ou se sont 
appuyés sur leur coopération. Mais la rapide croissance et la multiplication 
des partenaires actifs dans ce champ sont à l’origine de tensions et de conflits. 
Dans les associations, ceux-ci sont liés à la professionnalisation des services, à 
’embauche de salariés et à la perte de chaleur et de soutien réciproque 
ressentie par beaucoup de volontaires. Les associations de plus en-plus 
nombreuses entrent, par la force des choses, en concurrence pour des 
subventions publiques, ce qui peut exacerber ces conflits. N’empéche que la 
mobilisation autour du sida est l’exemple le plus accompli d’un mouvement 
d’auto-support, d’un changement négocié entre médecins et malades. Dans la 
prévention, l’action associative a permis de substituer au modèle didactique 
traditionnel les actions de proximité s’appuyant sur les réseaux d’amis, les 
relations de pairs, les médias et les associations spécialisées. 

Les opinions publiques suivent-elles favorablement ces évolutions? Dans 
la plupart des pays, les sondages font apparaître une certaine indécision et 
ambivalence. On peut caractériser une minorité (de 10 pour cent environ) 
comme hyperlibérale. Cette minorité adhère sans restriction à une démarche 
individuelle et à la responsabilité de chacun pour gérer le risque. Par 
conséquent, elle s'oppose à toute mesure coercitive. C’est dans cette minorité 
jeune, urbaine et d’un niveau d'éducation élevé qu’on rencontre le plus de 
contacts avec des personnes atteintes et le plus de changements sexuels. 
S’oppose à cette minorité une autre quantitativement comparable qui 
représente les tenants des opinions les plus répressives. Cette sous-population 
plutôt agée, de faible niveau d'éducation et concentrée dans les classes 
moyennes traditionnelles, est favorable au dépistage systématique de toute la 
population, à la fermeture des frontières aux personnes séropositives et à des 
mesures de quarantaine plus ou moins sévères. Entre ces deux groupes 
extrêmes on trouve des attitudes plus nuancées qui se différencient 
essentiellement en fonction de l’acceptation de mesures ciblées de dépistage. 
Dans ce contexte, l’indécision reflète la recherche d’un difficile compromis 
entre les dimensions techniques et politiques de l'ajustement qui serait 
justifiable et acceptable aux yeux du plus grand nombre. Et si certains 
indicateurs plaident en faveur de l’hypothèse selon laquelle les réactions au 
sida sont en quelque sorte préprogrammées par les dispositions préexistantes 
plutôt tolérantes ou répressives, le degré d’indécision devant un problème 
d’une telle ampleur plaide en faveur d’une interprétation mettant l'accent 
plutôt sur la situation exceptionnelle marquée par une double contrainte de 
cohérence avec les discours d'experts et avec des principes civiques de justice 
et d'égalité, situation qui suspendrait l'expression de réactions trop 
spontanées. 

Bien plus difficile que la mise en évidence des configurations d’opinion est 
celle des changements de conduites sexuelles. Tout d’abord nous constatons 
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le faible développement de la sociologie des sexualités, du point de vue 
méthodologique et de l’interprétation théorique. Sans aucun doute, le sida a 
fortement aidé au développement de ce champ de recherche. 

Le cingième chapitre, rédigé par Janine Pierret, est consacré aux personnes 
atteintes séropositives et malades, à leur engagement, à leur vie quotidienne, 
à leur reconstruction identitaire et à la constitution de réseaux d’entraide 
informels et formels. (C’est à eux que nous dédions ce texte en espérant que 
leur regard sur notre travail sera indulgent.) 

Le sixième chapitre retrace les débats méthodologiques sur la véracité des 
réponses, sur la représentativité des échantillons, sur l’échantillonage de 
populations difficiles à joindre. Il ressort des enquêtes actuellement 
disponibles que les changements restent limités dans la population générale, 
mais qu’ils sont considérables parmi les homosexuels masculins, même s’ils 
restent insuffisants pour arrêter l'extension de l'épidémie au sein de ce groupe 
et au-delà. 

Les recherches que nous avons présentées ne sauraient être considérées 
comme un véritable bilan de [a production sociologique sur le sida. Beaucoup 
de travaux sont actuellement en cours car, comme nous le rappelions en 
introduction, la sociologie s’est mobilisée tardivement sur cet objet. De plus, 
durant la décennie passée, cet objet s’est progressivement construit dans la 
mouvance et l'incertitude scientifique et épidémiologique. Cette situation a 
conféré une certaine instabilité et fragilité aux travaux sociologiques traitant 
des réactions des populations, des politiques mises en place et de l'expérience 
des malades. Notre présentation correspond à une première configuration 
des données disponibles mais nous ne pouvons que souligner son caractère 
partiel. Elle rend compte néanmoins d’acquis préliminaires qui pourront 
servir de fondement à développements ultérieurs. 

Malgré leur caractère partiel, les études menées ont participé de la mise en 
place de routines qui ont contribué à figer quelque peu les procédures et les 
thèmes de recherche. Ce phénomène peut s’observer en particulier dans deux 
domaines. Un très grand nombre de travaux portent sur le niveau des 
connaissances et des réactions du public face à ‘l’épidémie” et les pratiques 
préventives. Ceux-ci donnent lieu à la prolifération des études KABP et à la 
multiplication d’une production littéraire de type ‘essais’ qui tiennent lieu 
d’élaboration de connaissances sociologiques. La revendication, quelle qu’en 
soit la pertinence, ne peut être considérée comme une production scientifique. 


Nous sommes donc confrontés à la fois à une procédure d'investigation: 


fermée sur elle-même et répétitive et au caractère arbitraire d’affirmations ne 
s'appuyant sur aucune méthodologie de la preuve. Enfin, la mise au premier 
plan de la réalité homosexuelle de la maladie, bien qu’historiquement fondée, 
reste présente dans de nombreuses investigations alors même que des 
populations de plus en plus diversifiées sont concernées. 

Un autre paradoxe peut être souligné dans la production disponible. Là où 
une tradition sociologique existait préalablement, par exemple l'expérience 
de la maladie, l’identité des malades et les stratégies mises en place par les 


- 
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divers professionnels, on note un faible développement des recherches 
centrées sur le sida. En revanche, un nombre important de recherches porte 
sur des thèmes jusque là peu explorés, par exemple, la sexualité, la 
toxicomanie, l'homosexualité. Cet intérêt se conjugue avec la confrontation à 
des terrains délicats et des populations difficiles d’accés. L’insuffisance des 
acquis théoriques se cumule donc aux difficultés méthodologiques. 

Malgré ces paradoxes et l’instabilité de la situation, un point d’équilibre 
provisoire semble atteint, qui permet d’envisager le développement de 
quelques perspectives. Certaines études adoptent un point de vue général sur 
le sida alors qu'elles sont fortement marquées par le contexte culturel. 
économique et institutionnel dans lequel elles sont élaborées. Seules des 
études comparatives permettraient de sortir de ce culturo-centrisme en 
développant une approche des interdépendances complexes et en cernant les 
déterminations propres à chaque contexte. Ces comparaisons devraient avoir 
lieu tant au sein d’une même société qu’entre divers pays. 

L’attachement exclusif à un mode d'approche conduit à figer les 
- démarches et la compréhension des phénomènes. I] apparait indispensable de 
concilier des approches quantitatives qui donnent une idée précise de 
l'ampleur des phénomènes, et des approches qualitatives qui permettent de 
mieux comprendre les processus en jeu. Il importe également de développer 
des analyses fines au niveau micro-social afin de saisir la complexité des 
- phénomènes et de les inscrire dans une perspective structurelle qui leur 
restituera tout leur sens. L'étude des problèmes liés au sida permettra-t-elle à 
la sociologie de dépasser certains de ces clivages entre approche quantitative 
et qualitative, entre niveau micro-social et macro-social? 


Appendix 
A COGNITIVE MAP OF SOCIOLOGICAL AIDS RESEARCH 
1. INTRODUCT ION 


Karl M. van Meter and William A. Turner _ 


According to an American dictum, “there are as many ways to skin a 
cat as there are people on earth”. This proposition probably also 
holds true for “skinning” databases. The British mathematician and 
writer Lewis Carroll clearly identified the upper limit in “skinning” a 
database by saying that the “best” map of a terrain is.as large as the 
terrain itself, and indeed is the terrain itself. Somewhere between this 
“best map” and a simple list of article titles along with author names 
for articles in a documentary database there are “optimal” solutions 
such as “cognitive maps” produced by scientometrics. 

The method used here is ‘“‘co-word analysis” of term association in 
the abstracts. We have used the abstracts published in Sociological 
Abstracts where, having reread the article, documentation specialists 
rewrite author abstracts to more closely reflect the content of the 
article. Since scientometric methods can also include author names 
(and institutional-addresses), article titles and cited material, author 
co-citation indexes can'be produced as “‘sub”-maps of much larger 
and more coherent cognitive maps. 

In general terms, publications included in a database can be 
considered votes for what is important and what is not in a given field 
‘of research. In order to describe how the voting is going, we analyse 
the degree of overlap between the key words of each document’s 
indexing vocabulary. When the overlap is high, the corresponding 
documents are grouped together and we say that a subject area has 
been identified. The set of subject areas resulting from the vote can be 
considered potential candidates for further investment of both 
human and-material resources. Other statistical treatments can then 
be undertaken to study the nature of links that exist between the 
subject areas in the set. A “map” of the cognitive structure of the field 
can be generated in order to help in decisions concerning resource 
allocation. This map situates the subject areas in relation to one 
another in a two-dimensional space. This display is used to classify 
them as being either central or peripheral to the general organization 
of the research network studied. 
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LEXINET AND LEXIMAPPE 


This study begins with the use of the LEXINET method developed by 
the Department of Research of the French INIST (Institut 
d'Information Scientifique et Technique) in the framework of 
sampling information flow (Chartron et al., 1990). The objective was 
to develop a computer program which identifies new terms that 
emerge in scientific abstracts. Since the program uses a procedure that 
is independent of the specific scientific domain under consideration, it 
can be used for any set of words, even the official biographies of 
members of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
former Soviet Union (Van Meter et al., 1991). In other words, the 
algorithms incorporated in the program do not refer to pre- 
‘established dictionaries and instead are statistically and 
combinatorially based. It shares methodological characteristics with 
other text analysis and content analysis programs such as ALCESTE 
(Reinert, 1990), used also in the above-mentioned analysis of Soviet 
Central Committee biographies, and with the SMART system 
(Salton, 1983) and lexicometric studies (Salem, 1987). 

The program is modular in structure and carries out the following 
major steps: segmentation of the text which identifies each word and 
its context in the corpus; normalization of terms by examining those 
with similar suffixes; distributional filtering which eliminates the 
common everyday terms; managing synonyms through the use of a 
dictionary and the intervention of a human expert; identification and 
management of composite terms through a statistical study of their 
distribution in the corpus; management of the monoterms; = 
indexing of the documents. 

These modules are structured in such a way that the human expert ~ 
is called on to make the final decisions and choices concerning terms 
that are not automatically treated. 

Three data-sets are continually updated during the process: the 
lexicon, the anti-lexicon and a dictionary of synonyms. The lexicon 
includes all the significant terms (monoterms and composite terms); 
the anti-lexicon includes all discarded terms; and the dictionary of 
synonyms all the synonymic associations established between terms. 

The dynamically. produced lexicon of LEXINET is the raw 
material of the LEXIMAPPE program which structures this lexicon 
according to the associations between terms in the corpus under study 
and constructs the themes of interest as components or combinations 

of components revealed within this structure. 
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The essential concept in this form of textual analysis iS CO- 
occurrence of lexicon words in the same unit of analysis, be it an 
official Soviet biography, an abstract of a scientific article or a patent 
for an invention. A statistical index is necessary for the measurement 
of co-occurrence of words. Michelet (1988) has shown the usefulness 
of an index which is stable despite the size of the corpus analysed. 
Called the index of equivalence, it is incorporated in the- LEXI- 
MAPPE program. 

With LEXIMAPPE it is possible-to calculate the association 
between all pairs of the 1500 most frequently occurring lexicon 
- words. In order to manage and analyse this mass of co-occurrence 
information and extract the most significant aspects, the general 
network of all associations between words is cut up into coherent, 
manageable subnetworks called components which correspond with 
strongly associated subsets of lexicon words. 

. The majority of components depict a precise theme but the 
program does not always allow one to unequivocally associate a 
theme with each component; it is sometimes necessary to regroup or 
eliminate certain collections of words. And there are certain side- 
effects or distortions that should be avoided, such as: 


® certain general words create networks often by artificial associa- 
tion with other words; 

è some components are created because of distortions due, for 
example, to two or three documents described by exactly the 
same words; 

© some components are favoured by the program’s tendency to 
reveal clearly defined vocabularies so that documents employing 
the same vocabulary logically engender the creation of, a 
component. 


In a LEXIMAPPE analysis of the directory of French-speaking 
sociologists, Sociologie frangaise et francophone (1988), 116 com- 
ponents were obtained but they were regrouped for analysis and 
commentary into 13 themes or approaches (Chartron et al., 1990). To 
choose among all these components and as a guide in analysing them, 
two Criteria are available: , | 


® astatistical measure of cohesion defined as the mean strength of } 
associations between component members; 

è a more subjective judgement of thematic cohesion made by 
human experts. 


à 
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There is also the possibility of comparing the mean value of 
associations between component members (internal cohesion) with 
the mean value associations with words outside the component 
(external cohesion). This can aid in defining the “frontier” or 
“borders” of a component. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS DATABASE 


Since the early 1960s, Sociological Abstracts has been systematically 
gathering abstracts of sociological research articles, reports, books 
and documents, even non-published material and in many languages 
other than English. Their policy is to abstract publications that 
include “sociology”, “sociological” or related terms in the title, or 
publications which are specifically concerned with sociology and. 
sociological research. The authors of this Appendix have entered 
into a contract with Sociological Abstracts to analyse all abstracts 
published between 1980 and 1990 containing the key word AIDS. 
There are approximately 860 such abstracts. 

Our intention is to analyse this entire population of. 860 and 


`- produce cognitive maps that follow the development of sociological 


AIDS research from its start in the early 1980s. As a contribution to 
this issue of Current Sociology we have taken the 330 most recently 
published abstracts in the Sociological Abstracts database (all of 1989 
and part of 1990) and analysed them to produce the copave maps 
included here. 

The analysis itself was done with the CANDIDE software 
developed at the Ecoles des Mines de Paris (Teil, 1990) and includes 
the LEXINET and LEXIMAPPE programs presented above. The 
computer analysis presented in this Appendix was by Mathilde de 


. Saint Léger (Université de Paris VII/CNAM) in the framework of 


her doctorate on information flow and analysis of scientific research 
literature. 


RESULTS 


The results obtained from LEXIMAPPE are a multi-level ‘Strategic 
Diagram’ which, at its highest level of abstraction or generalization, 
is a two-dimensional] diagram (Figure 1) with orthogonal (right- 
angle) axes for Centrality (horizontal axis) and Density (vertical 
axis). This means that the more points appear on the right of the 
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diagram (in relation to the Centrality axis), the more numerous are 
their ties to points outside their own class or cluster. The vertical axis 
means that the more towards the top of the diagram a point is situated 
in Figure 1 (Density axis), the more its ties with other points in its own 
class or cluster are dense or numerous compared to those of the 
general population of points and ties. 

Therefore, these two axes divide the Strategic Diagram into four 
quadrants: I (upper right-hand); II (lower right-hand); III (lower left- 
hand); and IV (upper left-hand). According to its construction, this 
means: Quadrant I contains points with dense ties between them- 
selves and relatively numerous ties with other “outside” points; 
Quadrant II contains points with weaker ties amongst themselves but _ 
with relatively strong ties with other “outside” points; Quadrant III 
contains points with both weak “internal” ties (ties amongst 
themselves) and weak “external” ties (ties with points in “other” 
clusters); and Quadrant IV has points with relatively numerous 
“internal” ties but relatively few “external” ties. | 
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FIGURE 1 
Strategic diagram 


Recent scientometric research (Vinck, 1991) tends to interpret the | 
Strategic Diagram in the following manner. Quadrant I is interpreted 
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as “mainstream”? research which by definition is both central and 
dense for the field being analysed. Quadrant III is interpreted as the 
new and original research themes that will likely move into the 
mainstream as the field evolves and mainstream authors mature and 
age — the “next generation” research. Quadrant IV is sometimes 
labelled the “ivory tower” because of the relatively well-developed 
ties between its members but their lack of ties with others in the field. 
Quadrant II might be called the “bandwagon” due to its relatively 
strong “external” ties and relatively weak “internal” ties in relation to 
the field under study. It could also be called “unstructured associated 
themes”. 
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FIGURE 2 
Sexual behavior component 
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The four key words that figure on the Strategic Diagram (Sexual 
Behavior, Public Health, United States of America and Drug Abuse) 


. are at the same time the most characteristic key words of their own 


cluster or class and the “label” for that class. It is only by coincidence 
that LEXIMAPPE found exactly four such key words or clusters and 
that they are more or less situated in the four quadrants of the 
diagram. The dashed lines between key words and ‘associated 
numbers on the Strategic Diagram indicate the number (and 
therefore strength) of ties between the four classes of key words. 
The Strategic Diagrain is called “multi-level” because “behind” (or 
more precisely “underneath”) the key words figuring in the quad- 
rants, there are smaller, more detailed clusters of key words. Figure 2 
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Public health component 
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shows the case for Sexual Behavior in Quadrant I where Sexual 
Behavior figures in the center of a star of other key words with the 
strongest ties designated by double lines. The structures of greatest 
interest are triangular ties, and not star patterns. Here Safety and 
Risk form — with Sexual Behavior — the first and most important 
triangle, followed by a series of triangles with Males, Homosexuality, 
Bisexuality and, of course, Sexual Behavior. Other triangles are 
formed later and are less significant. i 

In Figure 3, Public Health figures in the middle of a star structure 
. with only two triangular relations: one with Practitioner—Patient 
Relationship and Confidentiality, and another with Health Policy 
and Government Policy. The latter is the first to be completed, 
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United States of America component 
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although two sides of the former are the strongest. The general nature , 
of the other key words and the lack of other triangles (and thus 
internal ties) is characteristic of Quadrant IL. 

In Figure 4 there are even fewer triangles. Indeed, there is only one 
and it is formed by the last and weakest ties in Quadrant III. 
Otherwise, all ties are in a star pattern. 
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Drug abuse component 


Finally, in Figure 5 there is only a triangle structure, thus leading to 
its characterization as ‘‘dense” but not “central” — that is dense 
internal ties with few external ties. Indeed, as one can see in the 
Strategic Diagram, Drug Abuse has only 65 ties with Public Health 
and no ties with other key words or clusters. 

It should be noted that the United States and Great Britain appear 
together in Quadrant III while Germany appears in Quadrant I 
associated with Sexual Behavior. France does not appear in the 
population of key words. This could be due to two factors: (1) the lack 
of specifically French research published on AIDS in sociological 
journals; (2) the under-representation of French journals in the 
Sociological Abstracts database. Since French sociological journals 
seem to be correctly represented in Sociological Abstracts, this would 
indicate that either specifically French AIDS research is being 
published elsewhere (in medical or demographic journals, for 
example), or that there is very little such French sociological research 
being done (and therefore being published). This is an open qucsuen 
for future research. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


A brief analysis of the scientific publications which contributed to the 
structure of the Strategic Diagram reveals two interesting points. 
First, there is definitely the weight of specialization. Second, there is a | 
small community of publications responsible for the general structure ~ 
of the field analysed. The latter result is, of course, dependent on the 
hypothesis that the mode of selection of the publications (by 
Sociological Abstracts) to figure in the sample analysed is without bias 
or is representative of the field. 

Concerning the first result, the correspondence is obvious between 
the key word Sexual Behavior and the first and only major 
contribution to Quadrant I which is Journal of Sex Research with 30 
ties, followed far behind by Evaluation and Program Planning (6 ties), 
Journal of Drug Issues (6), Medical Anthropology Quarterly (6), AIDS 
Care (5), etc. Quadrant I (Public Health), which has weaker internal 
ties, has as its strongest contributors Villanova Law Review (13 ties), 
Evaluation and Program Planning (9), AIDS Care (8), Daedalus (8), 
Social Science and Medicine (7), AIDS and Public Policy Journal (6), 
etc. Again, based only on the journal’s title of declared speciality, 
there are at least two obvious correspondences. True to form for lack 
of “internal” and “external” ties, there is little obvious correspond- 
ence between Quadrant III (United States of America) and its 
strongest contributions: AIDS Education and Prevention (12 ties), 
Daedalus (10), Evaluation and Program Planning (7), American 
Journal of Law and Medicine (5), etc. It seems to have to do more with 
major planning and evaluation programs carried out at the national 
level. The strong “internal” ties of Quadrant IV (Drug Abuse) 
engender a strong correspondence with its first and only major 
contributor, Journal of Drug Issues (20 ties), followed far behind by 
the AIDS and Public Policy Journal (3), AIDS Care (2), Social 
Science and Medicine (2), etc. 

This cursory analysis concerning the correspondence between 
publication speciality and the four major classes already gives an 
indication that many of the same publications are among the leading 
contributors in all quadrants. Indeed, of all journals figuring among 
the top ten contributors to the four different quadrants (a potential 


total of 40), there are only 21 different journals. They are: | 


© AIDS Education and Prevention (total of 24 ties), Evaluation and 
Program Planning (23 ties), and AIDS Care (19 ties), all appear 
four times in the top ten publications of the four quadrants; 


Ye 
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© Journal of Drug Issues (31 ties), Daedalus (19), and AIDS and 


Public Policy Journal (12), all appear in three out of the four top- 
ten lists; 

© American Journal of Law and Medicine (11 ties), Social Science 
and Medicine (9), Hispanic Journal of Behavioral Sciences (8), and 
American Journal of Drug and Alcohol Abuse (5 ties), all appear in 
two out of the four lists; 

© Journal of Sex Research (30 ties), Villanova Law Review (13), 
Zeitschrift fiir Sexualforschung (10), Public Interest (6), Medical 
Anthropology Quarterly (6), Social Problems (5), Family and 
Community Health (5), Contemporary Crises (3), Generations (3), 
British Journal of Addiction (1), Community Development Journal 
(1), all appear only once. ; 


In summary, the small community of ten journals which appear at 
least twice in the top-ten lists, along with two specialized journals 
(Journal of Sex Research and Villanova Law Review), account for a 
very large proportion of the content and structure of the Strategic 
Diagram, including the “mainstream”, “bandwagon”, “next gen- 
eration” and “ivory tower” quadrants. 

The authors of this Appendix are preparing a year-by-year analysis 
of the entire set of Sociological Abstracts articles which include the 
key word AIDS. Once these annual Strategic Diagrams are available, 
it will be possible to follow in detail the evolution of AIDS research 
within sociological literature and test various hypotheses concerning 
scientific innovation and its extension throughout a specific com- 
munity. This same material will also permit the evaluation of the 
impact of financial support on the development of a scientific 
innovation, as well as the role of different nations, research centers 
and even individual researchers on the structuring of this field. 
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